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odas ELIZABETH'S UNDER-CLERKS AND 
*- THEIR COMMONS’ JOURNALS. 


| Ix s Sos ux the importance of Elizabeth's first parliament, or "—— because of 
it, there is comparatively little novelty in Seymour's record of procedure. He 
notes that the queen granted the Speaker’s routine request for its liberties with 
the novel and characteristic qualification that they: were to be ‘used reverently 
and decently’ ; and he briefly refers to ‘arguments’ on 4 February respecting a 
request to her to marry, but, not being present, has no report of those used by 
. the deputation to the queen on the 6th. A novelty which he naturally records 
on the 11th is that.‘ this morning the Litany was.said by the clerk, kneeling, 
and answered by the whole house, of [sic] their knees, with divers-prayers.’ A 
question of privilege for a member (who had been outlawed on a charge of fraud, 
which was found to be true by Sir John Mason to whom the house committed 
its examination) was nevertheless decided on 24 February in his favour on a 
division by 112 to 107 votes. On 4. March Seymour has an embryo attempt 
to give the substance of Aéasks made by two or three members, and on the 
6th of an argument between the: ‘bishop of Winchester and the attorney-general 
about the bishop's lands (cf. 8,11, 13, and r 5 March) ; a reference on the 24th 
to ‘ this court of the nether Bud! : repeats the claim of the common house to 
. some sort of judicial capacity:.(cf. ‘ this.court' on 3 April), and its tenderness 
for its own dignity was illustrated, by its committing a serving-man to the 
serjeant-at-arms for a trifling jest whicli was thought to reflect on ‘ the state of 
the house’ (17 April). Its reputation was better served by a member's apology 
for having misunderstood another, and its thankful acceptance (4 March). 
Seymour's journal for the first session of Elizabeth’s second parliament 
(11 January-10 April 1563) is more extended than any of its predecessors and 


- 1 For the substantial proceedings of this poni see F. W. Maitland's ‘ Elizabethan Gleanings’ 
in the Eng/. Hist. Rev., 1900, and Collected Papers (1911), ii. 157-209; and my paper in Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., 1914, pp. 17-39. : 
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contains a number of new features. He begins with an account of how ‘ the’ 
earl of Arundel, being lord steward, repaired into Whitehall, and there recorded 
the appearance of the knights and burgesses’! ; summarizes the lord-keeper's 
opening address ‘in the upper house, the commons standing at the lower end 
of the chamber ' ; and writes that at the Speaker’s election ' the whole house 
with one intire voice cried '* Mr. Wyllyams, Mr. Wyllyams." '3 He had been 
proposed by Mr. Comptroller, Sir Edward Rogers (the treasurership being 
vacant); and, immediately after his confirmation by the queen, members re- 
turned to their house and gave, as appears to have been already usual, a formal 
first reading of a bill on the 15th. On the 18th a bill, not passed till Oliver 
Cromwell’s time, was introduced for the election of two knights of the shire for 
the county of Durham. On the 19th Seymour notes that ‘it seemed the house, 
being very full, to be a greater number than were returned . . . and in the end 
[after the roll-call] ten or eleven remained, which said they were returned, and 
would bring warrants thereof.’ They proved satisfactory (22 January), and their 
constituencies continued to make returns for nearly sixty years till their right to 
representation was challenged by James I. On 23 January a bill is recorded 
on its second reading to have been ' rejecta, and the bill torn,' expressed later 
on as ‘ dashed ' * ; ‘torn’ is also said of the first bill on the 25th. On the 26th 
Norton is described as ' one of the committees,’ which illustrates the Tudor use 
of the word retained in our use of ' trustees’ ; and on the 27th we have ' the 
committees’ for the subsidy bill meeting in the star chamber. On the 29th 
a member's servant is given privilege in a plea of debt, though on 4 March a 
bill was ingrossed that ‘ sanctuary shall not serve for debt.’ ` Frequent licences 
for absence, granted to members for domestic reasons, supgest that the commons' 
journal grew out of the clerk's ‘ book’ mentioned in the act of 1515. 
There is an unfilled blank after ‘as followeth ' on 16 February ; on the 
20th the clerk has his last spelling ‘ Fitzchamberlain, and from 1 March 
‘ Vice-chamberlain ' remains constant. These details might indicate the point 
at which Seymour delegated his work to the deputy or deputies whom he, like 
his predecessors, had been empowered in the original patents to employ.5 Nor 
1 For a precedent in 1485 see W. G. Benham, Colchester Red Paper Book, p. 61. 
2 'T'homas Williams (1513 !—1566); see my article in the D.N.B.; like Seymour, he was a 
member of the Inner Temple, where he had been twice Lent reader. 
3 State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xxvii. 23, 24 ; C.F. i. 83. 
$ C.7.27 Feb. 1580/1. 
5 The ‘amen per me Johannem at the end of Seymour’s very rough notes rather suggests the 
‘examinatur per me Johannem Morgan’ and the ‘ ex" per me R. Hatton’ added at the end of the 
parliament rolls of 12 and 19 Henry VII by two clerks of the parliaments, the second of whom at 


least had been empowered by patent like Seymour to discharge his duties by deputy, and indicated that 
he had done so by his certificate (Rot. Par7. vi. 508, 555). 
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need the fact that this MS. volume was called Seymour's in the seventeenth 
.century and the next volume Onslow's mean anything more than that they were 
" compiled while those two were clerks ; Onslow himself was away ill during 
the whole of Elizabeth's last parliament and during. parts of earlier sessions. 
Nevertheless, whether Seymour continued to do the work or not, he must have 
been the clerk who took the oath of supremacy on 3 October 1566 ; and the 
evidence of the hand-writing and rough notes is heavily in favour of Seymour's 
having continued them till the end of the 1567 parliament.! 

There 1s, however, just a shadow of doubt about the real or imaginary 
novelties in the journal for the session of 30 September 1566—2 January 1567. 
Such as there are might be a continuation of the expansion and improvement 
which had characterised Seymour’s work from the beginning ; or they might 
be due to the initiative of a deputy who would certainly be younger and 
probably be the clerk appointed to the office on Seymour's death. Nor are 
the changes very marked. ‘There is, indeed, no precedent for the succession 
of prorogations recorded on 2 October 1563,.5 October 1564, 30 April 1565, 
4 October 1565, and 7 February 1565/6. But there had been no such 
previous series of prorogations without a sitting. Nor is there any precedent 
for the accompanying series of notes that ' Mr. Speaker was not there’ ; 
but Williams was no doubt ill, and his death on 1 July 1566, while still 
Speaker, itself created' a precedent. That also necessitated some novelty 
in the beginning of the clerk’s journal for 1566, though the fulness of his 
account of the new Speaker’s election might be natural if the acting clerk 
was Fulke, brother of Richard Onslow, the Speaker elected. Richard was 
solicitor-general and as such had received a ‘ writ of assistance’ and owed 
attendance in the lords ; he was released from that obligation by the queen, 
but even so was only elected Speaker after a division by 82 to 70 votes.? 


1 J. E. Neale, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 1920, pp. 136-70. Against the changed spelling of * Fitz- 
chamberlain’ in 1563 may be set Onslow's unique * Mr. Servient? for ‘ Mr. Serjeant? Manwood on 
I4 a 1571. | 

*"The Speaker,’ writes Lord-chancellor Audley on 15 Sept. 1535, ‘and some others must assemble 
in the houses on 3 November next to prorogue the same,’ BurrzTIN, viii. 158 ; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. App. iv. 307, ‘ the wiche parliament [1512-4] was ofte proroged to my grete cost and charge 
at diverse tymes^ In the * Lords’ Journals’ for 1539 the days on which parliament met to be prorogued 
are reckoned among the ‘ dies parliament 

3 ‘The attorney-general and solicitor-general are still summoned by writs * of assistance? to the 
lords but, I have been told by one of them, ignore the writs. In the 16th century masters of the rolls, _ 
who received similar writs, often sat in the house of commons; Sir William Cordell, master of the 
rolls, was Speaker in Mary’s last parliament, but his precedent does not appear to have been cited in 
the discussion of Onslow’s case. A bill to exchide the master of the rolls from the house of commons 
was defeated by a remarkable speech by Macaulay on 1 June 1853, but it passed without debate in 
1873 a xxxiv. 4164). 
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Another novelty is the record on 3 October that the clerk took the oath of 
supremacy, which evokes a puzzled comment by D'Ewes (p. 122), who was 
unaware that it had not been imposed on persons holding office by patent until 
an act (5 Eliz. c. 1) of the previous session. A consequential entry (4 October) 
records that ' the deputy to the lord steward, by the constitution of the queen's 
majesty's household is takén to be Mr. Treasurer, or Mr. Comptroller ; and 
the oath to be taken before one of them ' ; and on the 8th the house resolved 
that only burgesses newly returned (at by-electioris) need be sworn. On 
9 November it was resolved that any member departing before the Speaker 
rises, without his licence, should pay 44. to the poor-box. 

The most serious trouble during the session was the continued pressure 
brought to bear on the queen to marry, which she had ample reason for resenting.! 
The house finished its business on Christmas eve, but was not dissolved ; on 
28 December it ‘ was called and adjourned till Monday next ' the 30th, and was 
then adjourned till 2 January 1566/7, no business being transacted, In 
dissolving parliament on that day ' it pleased the queen's majesty to declare, in 
most excellent phrase of speech and sentence, that she seemed not pleased with 
the doings of the commons, for busying themselves with matters which did not 
appertain at this time.’ She had retorted by keeping them in, like schoolboys, 
over their Christmas holidays. 

Seymour's will 2 was proved on 12 December 1567, so he must have died 
before the end of that year. The letters patent appointing his successor, 
Fulke Onslow, are not, however, dated till 22 December 1570.8 Parliament 
did not meet after 2 January 1567 until 2 April 1571, but his salary of £10 was 
ante-dated to begin, as the patent rather obscurely puts it, ‘ad illud festum . . . 
quod primo accidebat post mortem prefati Johannis Seymour,’ which must 
almost have been Christmas 1567. His payment during four years when there 
was no parliament was doubtless some recompense for assistance rendered 
to Seymour in previous sessions ; and it 1s almost certain that Onslow had had 
some experience of the work as Seymour's deputy. He was given.the same 
power to act by deputy and had several occasions, including the whole of 
Elizabeth's last parliament, to exercise it ' diuturno languescens morbo, as 
the memorial inscription on his tomb records. He died on Sunday 8 August 
1602, aged 86 ; and, if that is correct, hé must have been born about 1516. 
He was son of Roger Onslow of Shrewsbury, but was buried at Hatfield, and 
" the personal notices we have of him all relate to Hertfordshire, with which 
John Seymour had been closely connected. He was brother, it is said the 

1 See my volume in Te Pol. Hist. of England, vi. 181, z. 2. 
2 P.C.C. 36 Stonarde. 3 13 Eliz. pt. vi. m. I. 
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elder of Richard Onslow whose contested election as Speaker in 1566 is 
fully recorded in Seymour’ S journal. 

Neither Onslow is mentioned in the ‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ 
and Richard occurs but once in the patent rolls of Edward VI? as holding 
property in the suburbs of Shrewsbury, which tends to confirm his seniority 
to Fulke. ‘The earliest reference to Fulke seems to be his petition to Elizabeth, 
assigned tentatively to December 1 560, for the grant of the offices of paymaster 
and clerk of the works. In 1568 he was engaged in pleadings with regard 
to the rectory of Hatfield Regis, and later on in causes relating to the manor of 
Symonds Hyde (Herts). He contributed to the Hertfordshire fund against 
the Spanish armada and married Mary daughter of William Whetenhall sheriff 
of Kent in r526—7. She was widow of Richard Scott and mother of Reginald 
or Reynold Scott of Scotshall (1 ¢38?-1599), M.P. for New Romney in 1588-9, 
and author of ‘ The Discouerie of Witchcraft,’ which James I attempted to 
refute and ordered to be burnt ®; she died on 8 October 1582 without issue 
by Onslow and was buried like him in Hatfield church. The inscription on 
_ his tomb inaccurately describes him as “curiae parliamentaris protonotarius,’ 

and the ‘ D.N.B.' follows suit. 

Onslow's journals undoubtedly exhibit an expansion compared with 
Seymour’s. It could hardly have been otherwise. The growing tension in 
home and foreign affairs between Seymour's last and Onslow's first journal 
was bound to be reflected in parliamentary proceedings ; and the commons 
could not be indifferent to the problem of Mary, queen of Scots and the duke 
of Norfolk, the northern rebellion, the expansion overseas, the friction with 
Spain, the revolt of the Netherlands, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
So, while Seymour's three Journals for 1559, 1563, and 1566 cover on an 
average nine days in a page of the print, Onslow's cover not much more than 
four and a half in the three succeeding sessions of 1571, 1572, and 1576. But 
it does not follow that they convey twice as much information or possess twice 
as much value. For, as Professor Neale has pointed out? the Seymour ‘journals’ 
for those three sessions consist of the clerk's rough notes, whilst the Onslow 

1 Clutterbuck, Herts. ii. 366 and D.N.B.; but the Visitation of Shropshire (Harl. Soc.), i1. 378-9, 
makes him the eae of the two sons of Roger. 

2 C.P.R. 1. 3 3 C.6.P. Dom., 1547-80, p. 15. 

4 Cal. Hatfield MSS. xii. 94, 394. No Onslow appears in Miss Garrett’s exhaustive ‘ Marian 
Exiles’ (1938), and it is probable that Fulke—like most of Elizabeth's lay, but unlike her ecclesiastical, 
ministers—acquiesced in Mary's rule; Richard occurs in the crown office list as M.P. for Steyning 
In 1557-8; cf. Commons Journals, i. goa. 

5 D.N.B. li. 63. 


8 Loc. cit. pp. 163-5 ; D'Ewes used both the rough notes and finished journal, also a private 
anonymous journal and various written speeches. 
e 
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journals for his first three sessions are the clerk's notes writteti out into a 
finished journal ; and the writing up of notes encourages an extension of space 
without any necessary addition of matter. The process corresponds, moreover, 
with the growing exuberance of Elizabethan prose and with the beginning of 
journals kept by private members. Onslow’s journals are more descriptive 
and literary than Seymour's, and they are easier to read. But, for the searcher 
after facts, they are sometimes disappointing. There are, for instance, no 
figures for any division of the house in Onslow’s journal for the 1 571 parliament, 
and none for the session of 1572. It is not until 20 February 1576 that we 
get any figures at all, and then it is the imperfect ' with the yea . . . with 
the Noe, 102.' Onslow’s literary propensities are illustrated by his reference 
to Peter Wentworth's ‘ unreverend and undutiful words’ and ‘violent and 
wicked words,’ * by his account of a bill: being carried ‘ by a difference of six 
persons,’ another ‘ with the advantage of the number of forty persons,’ and a 
third ' by the difference of eight and twenty persons’ ® without giving the 
figures which would have occupied less than half the space ; while his account 
of Arthur Hall’s case—magnified by the facts that he was Burghley’s ward and 
translated the Iliad ( out of French ' *)—hlls as much letter-press as any one 
of Seymour's first three Journals.5 

Another dubious advantage in Onslow's improvements is his tendency to 
confuse the proper functions of a clerk by attempting to be a stenographer as 
wel. On 17 April 1628 the house resolved that ‘the entry of the clerk, of 
particular men's speeches was without warrant at all times.' * It was.a belated 
and question-begging resolution, because in the first place there was originally 
no warrant for a commons' journal at all ; and secondly, clerks had long been 
' giving the gist of speeches in their journals. The objection to the practice 


1 John Hooker’s journal for the 1571 parliament was edited for the * Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association,’ 1879, pp. 442-92. It is doubtful whether Onslow’s journals would have been so 
literary had it not been for Ascham's ‘ Scholemaster,’ Sir Thomas Smith's ‘ De Republica Anglorum, 
, and Dr. Thomas Wilson's * Art of Rhetoric '—the last two written by M.P.s and secretaries of state ; 
cf. my Pol. Hist. of England, vi. 440-57, and articles in D.N.2. d 

3 C.T.8 and 9 Feb. 1572. 

3 Ibid. 5 June 1572, 5 March 1575/6 ; itis not, I think, till 21 Jan. 1580/1 that Onslow supplies a 
specific division of 115 to 100 votes; he gives another on 28 Feb., but for the rest he reverts to ‘ by the 
advantage” or ‘ difference’ of ‘ forty-three persons,’ ‘ twelve persons,’ and so forth. So far as I have 
noted them, there are only two complete records ofa a division in the whole did Onslow's journals, viz. 
on 21 Jan. and 28 Feb. 1580/1. i 

-4 Halls title page, 1581. 

5 There are 24 columns under 4—6 Feb. and 4 columns under 14 Feb. 1580 and other references 
elsewhere. An interesting attempt to establish Hall's value as a critic of Elizabethan theories about 
the origin of the commons in parliament is made in * History ' for December 1938, pp. 214—21. 


6 C.F. i. 885a. 
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arose when speeches were delated to the government and used as nita 
against the speakers, in restraint of the freedom of debate. Nevertheless, it 
was a sound instinct which restricted the clerks of both houses—like every 
secretary of a society or even board of historical studies—to recording acts and 
actions, and eschewed the confusion of ' Journals’ with ' Debates,’ clerks at 
the table with reporters in the gallery, and servants of, with strangers in, the 
house. Moreover, before the elaboration of shorthand, which was still in its 
infancy, no report of debate could be adequate or trustworthy. Speeches were, 
indeed, beginning to be written out by their authors, and D’Ewes secured a 
number from 1571 onwards.1 But -there is always the uncomfortable 
suspicion that some were never delivered, but composed and written out after- 
wards, like Cicero’s second Philippic and other speeches. For subsequent 
emendations of various kinds the written-up journal provided a scope which 
was impossible in the original rough notes of the clerk. 

Nothing, however, could be more egregious than D'Ewes' incessant cen- 
sures of both Seymour and Onslow. He was compiling in 1629-30 and was 
familiar with parliamentary practice at that date. But he had no notion of 
development, and assumes that parliamentary usage had been, from an unknown 
beginning, always what it had become a century later. He had, apparently, 
seen no commons’ journals earlier than Elizabeth’s, and was unaware that the 
first began as a mere list of readings of bills. Otherwise he might have realized 
that Seymour and Onslow were building up a journalistic technique rather than 
persistently omitting ' by great neligence ' details which did not become common 
form till his own life-time. Occasionally he inserts in his réchauffé of Eliza- 
bethan ‘journals’ details on the simple ground that they were ‘in the usual 
course thereof’ in the seventeenth century, asserting that the clerk ‘ either did 
or ought to have done,’ ' did doubtless,’ ‘as probably may be gathered,’ etc. ; 
and he often interpolates in his commons' journals long passages taken from 
the lords’, sometimes complaining that Onslow did not do the same? He 
likewise reproves the clerk for not reporting speeches, though he might have 
known of the commons’ resolution of 17 April 1628. He also complains of 
the clerk not copying into his journals the petitions sent by the house to the 
lords,‘ and generally whenever he comes across a new source, objects to the 


1 D'Ewes, p. 1554, € passim. ¢ 

2 Encyc. Brit. 11th ed. vi. 345a. Peter Wentworth, however, had written out his famous speech 
of 8 Feb. 1575/6, as he says * two or three years before’ (D'Ewes, pp. 2364, 2424). 

3 Ibid. p. 2782, where D’Ewes himself (or his editor Bowes) has * Monday the 30th day of Decem- 
ber’ instead of * September’ (L.F. i. 6254; Fry, Tables, 24). 

4 Ibid. pp. 442, 454, 474, 1244, 1266, 1284, 129a, 134.6, 1354, 1584, 1684, 2254, 251, 255-6, 
258, 109,219, 3344, 357- 
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clerk's having ‘negligently omitted’ it. He even amalgamates two of Onslow’s 
* distinct and several journals’ into one on the ground that Onslow was mis- 
taken.* 

How far Onslow may have further expanded the commons ' journals during 
the twenty more years of his clerkship and Elizabeth's reign remains uncertain 
because they have entirely disappeared. They were, however, extant when 
D'Ewes borrowed them from the clerk in 1629-30 ; and D’Ewes, as printed 
by Bowes, gives 379 pages to the lords’ and commons’ journals for the 1584— 
1601, against 310 for the 1559-1581 parliaments, in spite of the fact that - 
Bowes, in editing D’Ewes’ MS., abbreviated more towards the end. When 
we come to James I we find that the commons’ journal for the first session 
in the reign (19 March-4 July 1604) occupies more space than the commons' 
journal for all Elizabeth's parliaments from 1559 to 1581. James’s own 
loquacity doubtless encouraged imitation by his faithful subjects ; but, even so, 
the inference is that the lost journals of Elizabeth’s reign would confirm the 
rapid expansion indicated by the finest of Tudor journals, Hayward Townshend’s 
private journal for 16012: for the commons alone, it exceeds in length the . 
four lords’ and three €— journals printed with ‘Townshend’s in the 
anonymous ‘ Historical collections’ for 1589-1601. How far Onslow, a 
septuagenarian and octogenarian during the period of the missing journals, 
was able to cope with this expansion of the journals is an insoluble problem. 
We know that he was incapacitated during the whole of Elizabeth’, slast parlia-.. 
ment and for shorter periods earlier, his place being supplied, unde? the terms’ 
of his patent, by deputies called his ' servants,’ presumably at. the ‘clerk's table 
in the house. 

The singular fact is that they had been mener before, and continued mem- 
bers while acting as deputy-clerks. None appears to be mentioned by name 
before Onslow's time, and the first of them 1s William Onslow described by 
D'Ewes as a kinsman of Fulke, and being in fact a first cousin once removed, 
namely the great-grandson of Edward Onslow, the grandfather of.Fulke the 
clerk and of Richard the Speaker. William had been M.P. for St. Mawes 
in.the 1584—5 parliament and occurs in the crown office list as M.P. for Penryn 
in that of 1586~7. In the 1584-5 parliament there are several blanks in 
Fulke's record of which D’Ewes makes censorious complaint. Fulke appears 
to have been really ill, and on 1 March 1585/6, having, in the Speaker’s absence, 


1 P. 4074. 2 BULLETIN, Xii. 1—31 ; xiii. 9—34 ; xlv. 149-65; xv. I-17. 

3 Haseley and Dale may have been, Bayen probably and Seymour certainly were, M.P.s before 
they became under-clerks. 

4 Visitation of Shropshire, n. 378—9. 
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read the litany and prayers, asked leave of absence for the day ‘ vientos the 
house adjourned ' expressing itself ‘ very sorry for his sickness.’ He appears 
to have resumed his duties on the morrow, and to have acted till the end of the 
parliament on the 29th. But D'Ewes? is still more eloquent on Fulke’s 
` negligences ' throughout the first session of the next (29 October-2 December 
1586); and at the opening of the second (15 February 1586/7) he couples 
, With him William Onslow in his censure, although recording Speaker Pucker- 
ing's announcement that Fulke was too weak to take his place ; ‘ wherefore 
he had appointed Mr. William Onslow, his kinsman, a member of this house 
here present, to supply it ; and therefor asked their allowance, which they very 
willingly granted.’ Since Fulke Onslow had been empowered by his original 
patent to appoint a deputy or deputies, the ambiguous ‘ he’ in D'Ewes' sentence 
must be Onslow and not the Speaker, and the ' allowance " of the commons 
refers to the control they claimed over fellow-members and not over the royal, 
patents of appointment. The same caution applies to D'Ewes' subsequent 
remark that. William Onslow ' by licence of the house supplied the place’ of 
Fulke ; and some is also required in considering D'Ewes' charges of error and 
inexperience on William's part.? 

The next parliament (4 February-29 March 1:588—9) found Fulke re- 
covering from a long illness, ‘ but weak still and sickly '; and on r1 February 
Mr. Speaker moved the house on his behalf to ‘ vouchsafe therein,’ in case of 
absence, ‘f the attendance of his own clerks or servants, such of them as, before 
their intermedling therein within this house shall first have taken the oath usually 
administered unto all members of this house. 4 ‘There are various references 
during the succeeding parliaments of 1593 and 1597 to ‘ the clerk ' of the house 
without specifying whether it means Fulke Onslow or one ' of his own clerks 
or servants. His absences, if any, were probably temporary, but he was 
absent throughout the parliament of 1601, a fact which we only learn from 
Hayward Townshend’s statements at the end of it that ‘ the clerk’s servant’ 5 ~ 
had served ‘ this parliament,’ that the house voted ' twelve pence a piece . . . 
or what they should think good, every man in his descretion’ in ' regard 
(= “ reward ”) of his faithful service,’ and that the sum ' amounted to twenty- 
five pounds.’ Earlier in the session (7 November) Townshend notes that ‘ Mr. 


-| From this it appears that there was no deputy or assistant present and qualified to take notes and 
act as a remembrancer to the house. 
3 Journals, pp. 392-3, 407. ? D'Ewes, pp. 4132, 4144, 415 bis, 4164. 
4 Historical Collections (1680), p. 16, repeated in D’Ewes (1682, P. 4312; cf. BULLETIN, riii. 9-34. 
5 ‘Townshend, pp. 331-2. D'Ewes, as edited by Bowes, p. 6882, makes this a collection for the 
clerk, instead of his deputy ; and throughout this 16o1 parliament his version is almost worthless com- 
pared with J'ownshend's. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S UNDER-CLERKS . 
Anthony Maynard by the consent of the whole house sat in the chair as clerk 


to register the order of this committee, who wrote at least two sheets.of paper, 
but what he wrote I know not; and by consent also was licensed to put on 
his hat.’ * On 28 November the Speaker rebuked a Home for attacking 
‘Mr. Anthony Maynard, secretary to the old lord treasurer’ (who made no 
reply, no doubt because he was acting as clerk). 

Townshend (or his transcriber) here makes a slight mistake.? Bu S 
secretary was undoubtedly Henry, not Ánthony, Maynard ; but there 1s no 
mistake about his identity. He, like William Onslow, had been a member of 
parliament—for St. Albans continuously from 1586 to 1597—8—and' was M.P. 
for Essex in 1601 when he was appointed deputy-clerk of the commons. He 
was son of John Maynard, M.P. for St. Albans in Mary's first and third parlia- 
ments in the autumn of 1553 and 1554, being one of the alleged * secessionists,’ 
who were indicted in the queen's bench for departing before the session ended.? 
His mother was daughter of Robert Perrot (d. 1550), the noted organist,* and 
he married Susanna daughter of Thomas Pierson, gentleman usher of the star 
chamber. He first appears in the Hatfield MSS. with a letter, dated Hertford 
castle 18 November 1582, ‘specifying Lord Burghley's pleasure’ with regard 
to the mint, the answer to which is addressed to ‘ Mr. Maynard, attendant upon 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Treasurer of England.'5 "The correspondence continued 
till Burghley's death, and Maynard was then present at Burghley's house in the 
Strand. He had in 1 590 received from Elizabeth his ' house in Essex,’ 
Easton Lodge, as he calls it in sending a present of apricots to Sir Robert Cecil." 
He was knighted on 7 May 1603, and James I appointed him one of his deputy- 
lieutenants for Essex on 30 July. As tenant of Easton, he claimed to act as 
caterer and larderer at the coronation, and was high sheriff of Essex in 1604, 
Towards the end of that year he was reported to be going as ambassador to 
France. He died on 11 May 1610,? and two of his sons in December ‘ of 

1 Stowe MS. 363, f. 882; the printed edition omits ‘ who wrote . . . not.’ 

* Due, I think, to a momentary confusion with the christian name of Anthony Mason who had 
been clerk of the parliaments from 1574 till his death on 12 July 1597 (Ca/. Hatfield MSS. vii. 299); 
cf. ibid. p. 334, where Coke has a caustic remark on his ‘ careless negligence Robert Bowyer was a 
candidate for the succession, but (Sir) Thomas Smith objected to him ‘ by reason of the great imper- 
fection he hath in his speech? and was himself appointed (D.N.B. liii. 1282). In a letter of 1683 
prefixed to the MS. Lords’ journal for 1559, their organisation is ascribed to him (my article in Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc. 1914, p. 33) ; and the careful directions for procedure, which he appends to his first 
journal (1597-8, p. 225), support the ascription. Robert Bowyer, however, succeeded Smith in 1610, 
and appears to have had some share in their development. 

g 3 BULLETIN, XV. 3, 7. 4 ; xvi. 164 ; Lord? Journals, i.42a; 6 Henry VIII, c. 16; Morant, Essex, 
ii. 431-2. 
4 D.N.B. 5 ii. 532. 8 Ibid. viii. 296, 299. 7 Ibid. x. 277 3 31.339; xv. 187. 
8 Acts P.C. 1601-14, p. 501; C.8.P. Dom. 1603—10, pp. 24, 152, 181. ? Mogant, /oc. eit. 
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AND THEIR COMMONS' JOURNALS 


an ague’ while travelling at Blois ‘ both on the same day.'! His eldest son, 
William, was created first Baron Maynard ? ; his second surviving son, Sir 
John (1592—1658), described as ‘courtier, presbyterian, and royalist,’ must be 
distinguished from Sir John (1602—90) the judge and collector of the * Reports.’ 

From the preceding survey it is quite clear that, if there was an ‘ onelie 
begetter ' of the commons’ journals, it was John Seymour. So far as we know, 
no predecessor kept a commons’ journal, and no superior authority required him 
to do so. He received no specific payment for the extra work, and the com- 
mons themselves appear to have become aware of its value only on 16 January 


1 Beaulieu to Trumbull, 20 Dec. 1610, Downshire M88. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) ii. 410. ‘The 
elder of them, Henry, provides by his premature decease a warning of the difficulties involved in com- 
piling biographies even from P.R.O. calendars. He is stated (C.S.P. Dom. 1603—10, p. 6 52) to have 
been granted the office of ' clerk of the parliament(s}” on 13 Dec. 1610. A similar error is involved 
in the D.N.B "s statement that (Sir) Francis Crane had * in 1606 a grant for life of the office of clerk 
of the parliament ’ ; and this is repeated in D. H. Willson’s edition of Robert Bowyer’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Diary ’ (1931, pp. 253, 397). Both arise from a syncopated ‘ grant book ’ in the P.R.O. (S.P. 14/141) 
which is a gathering of extracts from the patent rolls, stated on some leaves to have been made in 1671. 
The original patent of Maynard's ‘ appointment’ is 8 Jas. I, pt.57,m.7. Reciting Elizabeth’s patent 
to (Sir) ‘Thomas Smith of 5 Oct. 1597, granting the office in reversion to Robert Bowyer, it proceeds 
to say that James I granted it on 14. Apr. 1606 to Francis Crane to hold on Smith's and Bowyer’s 
death or forfeiture, and on Smith’s death (27 Nov. 1609) granted the reversion to Henry Maynard 
* of the Inner Temple, gent., as soon as Bowyer and Crane were dead. Writing on 14 Dec. 1609 
Beaulieu says (Downshire M88. ii. 201) ‘by Sir Thomas Smith's death Sir Tho. Lake shall be 
Latin secretary, and Mr. Boger [sic] by virtue of his patents clerk of the Parliament. Bowyer was 
sworn in on 30 Jan. 1609/10 and died in 1622, having on ro March 1620/1 written his last word in 
the lords" debates (Lord? Debates, ed. Relf, Camden Ser. xlii. p. 12), and on the 12th obtained, on 
account of ill-health, the consent of the lords .to appoint, as authorized in his patent, Henry Elsynge 
(his nephew) his deputy ‘ who hath also a patent of the clerk’s place in reversion’ (L. F. i. 41; Willson, 
op. cit, p. xii). As early as 5 Apr. 1614. Bowyer had written ‘ my nephew Ellsyng did set this day as my 
clerke and tooke thes noates’ (Relf, op. cit. p. vi. s. 3). Maynard, of course, was dead. His will, 
dated 1 Aug. 1610 and deposited with Edward Whitby of the Inner Temple, was made before he left 
England. He bequeathed his lands in Hertfordshire to his brother and executor Robert with remain- 
ders to his brothers John, Charles, and Francis. But, as proved on r5 July 1611 (P.C.C. 65 Wood), 
it refers to Roberts death and contains an addition, dated 14. Dec. 1610 ‘stylo novo, at Bloys, leaving 
the £1,000 his father had given him to be equally divided between his two sisters Elizabeth and Mary 
Maynard, to whose mother, Lady Susan Maynard, administration was granted. If Henry and Robert 
died on the same day, Henry's alteration of his will was remarkably prompt. He is described as ‘ of 
the Inner Temple’ in the proved will, and the absence of any reference to his admission, when that of 
his brothers, Sir William and John, called Sir Henry’s * two first sons,’ was confirmed on 11 Apr. 1611, 
may be due to his death in the interval. William and John were admitted in Nov. 1610, but not 
confirmed till the later date. 

Crane, who bad become secretary to Prince Charles, was knighted in 1617, and was making a 
fortune by selling tapestry to the prince, must have surrendered or forfeited his reversion, probably 
before Bowyer's succession in 1609. He did not die till 1636. Neither he nor Maynard ever held 
the office attributed to them. In the D.N.2. Henry Elsynge, the father and clerk of the parliaments 
1622-40, j8 also confused with Henry Elsynge the son and clerk of the commons, 1640—9. 

* G.E.C. Complete Peerage, new ed. 

3 See D.N.B. for both. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S UNDER-CLERKS 


1580/81, when Sir Francis Knollys referred to the precedent of a vacancy 
in the Speakership caused by Williams' death, and Fulke Onslow was called 
upon to read the ' original book of notes,’ of which Knollys had procured a 
copy.! Onslow improved upon Seymour, but Seymour had to create ; the 


first step counts for more than the second ; and there were many steps in. © 


Seymour's progress from the list of readings in 1547 to the journals of 1563 or 
1566. There was no compulsion and no supervision in the sixteenth century. 
The under-clerk recorded or omitted divisions as he chose, giving or neglecting 
the figures subject to no revision or censure by the house or the Speaker. Some- 
times he made but rough notes ; at others he worked them up into a more or 
less formal journal. A parliamentary journal was first subjected to revision 
and became a record in the house of lords. Even there, writes Robert Bowyer, 
himself a clerk of the parliaments from 1610 to 1622, “the clerke doth every 
day . . . write into his rough or scribled booke not only the reading of bills 
and other proceedings of the house, but so farr forth as he can, whatsoever is 
spoken worthy observation : howbeit into the journall booke which is the record he 
doth in discretion forbeare to enter many things spoken, though memorable, yet 
not necessarie nor fitt to be registered and left to posterity of record. * Coke 
called Robert Cecil’s attention to the defects in Anthony Mason’s journals on 
3 August 1597,? and Burghley on 10 November 1597 moved that there should 
be supervision by the house ; but its definite organisation was not adopted in 
the lords until the session beginning in January 1620/1, and there seems to be 
no evidence of any control in the commons until 25 February 1623/4, when 
a committee was appointed to ' survey the clerk's Book of Entries every Saturday 
in the afternoon. 4 D'Ewes' censures on Seymour’s and Onslow's habitual 
negligence appertain rather to the house which made no financial or other 
provision for the keeping of its journals ; and ‘the painfully slow develop- 
ment ' 5 of Seymour's enterprise should be measured against the total absence 
of ostensible progress between the ‘ Good’ parliament of 1376 and 1547. 
A. F. Porranp. 


1 C.T.i.r16a; D'Ewes, pp. 278-9. -~ 2 Trans. R. Hist. 8oc. 3914, pp. 334+ 
3 Hatfield MSS. vii. 334. 4 C.F. i. 6736. 
5 Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 1920, p. 162. 
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SOME. FURTHER ASPECTS OF ADMIRALTY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1689-1714 


Tus following pages supplement the second part of an article which appeared 
in February 1937,1 and embody the results of a further examination of the 
P.R.O. materials. Since the written history of naval administration virtually 
ends with the retirement of Pepys in the early days of 1689, there is need for 
more particular concentration upon the succeeding quarter of a century.? 


Certain aspects of that period are now he and the main fields of urgent 
research indicated. 


Admiralty Commissioners’ Salaries and Perquisites 


It was during William’s reign that the principle of payment from the date 
on the letters patent until the day of death, resignation, or dismissal was estab- 
lished. Before 1689, salaries had been paid to and from the quarter wherein 
commissioners had ceased to act or were appointed respectively ; and the 
years immediately following the revolution witnessed instances of both practices. 
The commissioners appointed in the spring of 1689 commenced business about 
a fortnight before the end of the March quarter. Five days after their appoint- 
ment, Phineas Bowles was writing to the secretary of the treasury asking him 
to move the treasury. commissioners to pay the admiralty commissioners their 
first quarter's salary “commencing Xmas last past . . . as hath formerly been 
made.'? A warrant was made out accordingly on 19 March,* but William 
must have intervened. Payment was not made until much later in the year, 
and the commissioners finally agreed to accept £200 each for their ' broken 
. quarter’s salary,’ 5 that is, from 9—25 March. ‘The commissioners appointed 
on 5 June 1690 were paid from 29 May, the date of the warrant for their com- 


1 BULLETIN, xiv. 166—835. 

3 The section on the admiralty secretaryship, oid. pp. 166—71, is now supplemented by a short 
biography of Josiah Burchett in ‘ The Mariner's Mirror,’ xxiii. 477-98. ‘The late Sir Oswyn Murray's 
intended volume on * The Admiralty’ is now appearing in serial form in the same journal, but, un- 
fortunately, he was not able to revise and complete his MS., and there are only four pages devoted 
to the period 1688—97, ibid. xxiv. 101-4. 

* Bowles to Henry Guy, 14 March 1689, P.R.O. admiralty, 2/377. 

4 Cal. Treasury Books, 1689-92, p. 11. 


5 Ibid. p. 168; Bowles to W. Sacheverell, 13 Aug. 1689, P.R.O. admiralty, 2/378. 
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mission? ; those appointed on 23 January 1691 were paid from the preceding 
Christmas. When Sir Thomas Lee died, in February 1691, bis executors 
were paid the salary due to him to Lady Day,’ though illness had prevented 
him from acting since the previous November. In 1692, however, the retiring 
and the newly-appointed commissioners were paid to and from the date of the 
patent respectively! and there was but one further exception to this rule ; 
James Kendall, appointed on 24 February 1696, received his salary from 
Christmas 1695.5 In contrast with Lee's case, when Sir Robert Rich died 
in 1699 his salary was paid to the day of his death,* and his successor, George 
Churchill, was paid from the date of the new patent. Henceforward this was 
the regular procedure. 

No allowances for house-rent are entered on the treasurer of the navy's 
declared accounts,’ though such allowances may have been made from the 
‘contingency’ moneys. The commissioners appear to have received coals,’ 
and lighting was invariably included 1n such allowances. 


The Business Quorum 


By the various letters patent appointing admiralty commissioners, the 
business quorum was fixed at three members throughout the period. Of the 
commissioners appointed in 1689, Sir Michael Wharton and William 
Sacheverell had rarely attended, Lee's activities had been interrupted by 
recurrent illness, and during the earl of ‘Torrington’s absences at sea, it was 
seldom that more than the bare quorum was present at any one meeting.® 
Day-to-day business was invariably transacted by Sir John Chicheley, Sir John 
Lowther, and the earl of Carbery ; and the existence of'such an inner group 
of day-to-day administrators continued as a regular feature. In the summer 
of 1697, as in 1689, three names appear, almost without exception, in the 
minute-books and on the out-letters. The earl of Orford and Sir George 
Rooke were both at sea, Goodwin Wharton was incapacitated by ill-health, 
Henry Priestman was by this time a commissioner in name only, and daily 
business lay entirely in the hands of Sir Robert Rich, Sir James Houblon, 
and James Kendall Nevertheless, all the. commissioners appointed during 


1 P.R.O. audit office 1/1718 (declared accounts, treasurer of the navy), roll 130. 
2 P.R.O. signet dockets index. 3 Ibid. 
4 Cal. Treasury Books, 1689—92, pp. 1646—7. 5 Ibid. 1693-6, p. 1334. 
9 Ibid. 1699—1700, pp. 200-1. * P.R.O. audit office 1/1718 et seg. 
8 P.R.O. admiralty 2/378 (out-letters), p. 188. For other incidental perquisites, see Wenteorth 
Papiri, 1705—39, ed. J. J. Cartwright, p. 306. 
9 "These details have been compiled from the admiralty minutes. 
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the years 1690-7 did act on occasions. There were no further virtual 
absentees comparable with Sacheverell and Sir Michael Wharton. The 
quorum figure was respected without exception, for although there were 
occasions when only two members began to transact business, a third always 
attended later in the meeting. It was not until after the close of the war that 
the quorum figure was completely disregarded. 

The quorum of the lord high admiral’s council, appointed in 1702, was 
to be two members! ; even so, day-to-day business quickly passed into the 
hands of one member, George Churchill. Of his colleagues, Sir George 
Rooke was absent with the fleet during the summer, and from July to 
October 1702 Sir David Mitchell was in the Hague negotiating with the 
Dutch admiralty officials. Churchill and Richard Hill alone remained in 
London. Not only were the prince’s appearances at the admiralty office 
extremely rare, but Churchill conducted business alone with increasing fre- 
quency. Hill did likewise on a few occasions, but it was soon clear that the 
quorum was being ignored and that administrative matters at least lay almost 
entirely in Churchill’s hands,? the latter's sole guidance coming from the 
admiralty secretary. This could not but be noticed, and it did not help to 
soften the criticisms and complaints that had long been directed against the 
admiralty administration. Consequently the ‘ Legality of this Council was 
very much questioned,’ * many considering that if a lord high admiral was to 
be appointed, his proper advisers were the navy commissioners and the flag 
officers ; but to criticize openly was difficult, without incurring the deep and 
lasting resentment of the queen. ‘The Respect paid the Queen prevented 
any Public Enquiry being made concerning it, and so the Objections to it 
never went further than a secret Murmur. 4 Criticism was made still more 
difficult in the summer of 1704. From the beginning of November 1703 nearly 
. all the commissions and warrants were signed by the lord high admiral himself,’ 
and on 6 June 1704 there is an entry in the minute books which reads : 


Mr. Churchill brought this morning from Windsor the pleasure of his Royal 
Highness that the deputation last given by him to his Councill should be no further 
in force, but that all Orders and Papers which they were thereby empower'd to sign 
should be sent to Windsor to be sign'd by His Royal Highness during his being there.? 


1 Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A. 465, f. 20; The Mariners Mirror, xxii. 429. 

? Sir J. Corbett (England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713, 1 ii. 478) attributes much to George 
Churchill, whom he describes as the Prince’s ‘ right-hand man.’ For a similar estimate see ‘ Byng 
s (Navy Rec. Soc.), ed. Brian Tunstall, i. pp. 1xvi-lxix. 

'T. Lediard, Nava/ History of England, from the Norman Conquest to 1734, ii. 740. 
4 Ibid. 5 P.R.O. admiralty 6/7 (commission and warrant books), passim. 
e Ibid. 3/19. 
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This marked the end of the special powers granted to the council in 1702.1 
Henceforward everything was done in the prince's name dnd under his hand. 

When admiralty commissions were restored in 1709, no quorum difficulties 
were experienced until after the peace of Utrecht, but during the summer of 
1714, illnesses and absence at sea again made a full quorum impossible and Sir 
John Leake and George Clarke transacted business alone with increasing 
frequency. 


Distribution of Business 


There appears to have been no semblance of any allocation of particular 
duties to individual commissioners è? ; and the sole evidence concerning the 
arrangements for the transaction of business is provided by the minutes. It 
is often recorded that a meeting should be held ' to despatch such papers as 
are referred to a full board ' ; but such meetings were obviously very infrequent. 
The business usually assigned to them included such matters as the arrange- 
ments for convoys, and the drafting of instructions for commanders. It was 
always possible, however, to postpone business on the plea that a full board 
was necessary, though the acting quorum could, if it wished, transact all manner 
of business. 

In time of war, and particularly in the spring and summer, meetings were 
held with marked frequency, sometimes twice a day, Sundays included. The 
only two days upon which no business was ever transacted were Christmas Day 
and Good Friday ; and when Phineas Bowles petitioned against his dismissal : 
from the admiralty secretaryship in December 1689, one of his arguments in 
favour of the appointment of two secretaries was that business was very heavy, 
the commissioners having met ' since I have been in that office, day and day 
without intermission’ ? War emergencies likewise compelled the com- 
missioners to meet at all hours, often very late in the evenings. The attempts 
that were made to arrange regular meetings for the transaction of particular 
business led to little or no settled practice, and the arrangements were very 
irregularly observed. 

Nevertheless, it is not a mere coincidence that such arrangements were 
attempted during the course of one year, and under the secretary who, as 
previously noticed, was responsible for the first methodical filing and binding 
of the admiralty papers, William Bridgeman.t "There had been a growing 


i fas BULLETIN, xiv. 13. 
‘The Patent . . . does not give authority to any single Commissioner to exercise in his own 
person any of the powers granted,’ Sir O. Murray, ' 'T'he Admiralty, Te Mariners Mirror, xxiii. 30. 
3 P.R.O. admiralty 2/169, f. 226. t See BULLETIN, xiv. 179-1. 
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tendency to deal with all routine business on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and the mornings of these days were chosen for regular meetings, 
sometimes at eleven but usually at ten o'clock) All persons desiring to 
speak to the commissioners without an appointment were directed to attend 
on these days at either six or seven in the evening.? Tuesday evenings, from 
six till eight, were to be devoted to the consideration of applications for em- 
ployment? No special days were ever appointed for the attendance of M.P.s 
or merchants concerned with such matters as convoys or commerce protection. 
The latter frequently interviewed the commissioners personally, though, as 
a general rule, whenever the commissioners desired information concerning 
the readiness of merchant shipping, or recommendations for the provision of 
convoys, notices were set up in the Exchange asking that such information 
should be submitted in writing. After 1696 the same requests were sent to 
the commissioners for trade and plantations. Nevertheless, from the almost 
complete absence of merchants’ memoranda among the admiralty papers it 
must be assumed that they preferred to attend the board and discuss these 
matters 1n person. 

In addition to their attendance at the admiralty office, commissioners had 
other duties to perform. Many of them were M.P.s and attended at West- 
minster whenever naval affairs were under discussion. Lee, Sacheverell, and 
later Sir Robert Rich and Colonel Robert Austen, were especially prominent 
in such debates. ‘The commissioners were also frequently summoned to attend 
the king at Kensington or Hampton Court, or to attend the privy council or 
the lords justices. "These meetings contributed towards a lack of regular 
method, and, despite the arrangements indicated above, expediency soon 
became the sole, and perhaps the only possible, guide in the day-to-day trans- 
action of business. 

When the commission was reduced to five members in May 1699, a pro- 
posal was made for an increase in the first lord's salary ; but the treasury 
declared that they were ' perfectly unacquainted with any extraordinary trust 
or charge in the first commissioner of the Admiralty more than in the rest,’ 
and that no distinction had ever been made before.^ In view of their opposition, 
the proposal was dropped. 

According to the terms of the admiralty patent, the view of the treasury 


1 P.R.O. admiralty 3/10 (minutes), 16 May and 5 Sept. 1694. 
2 Ibid. 25 Sept. 1694. 3 Ibid. 25 Sept. 1694. 
4 Ibid. 17 Aug. 1694 et seg. 
5 Cal. Treasury Books, 1698~9, pp. 400-1; R. Harley to Sir Edward Harley, 27 May 1699 
(H.M.C., rath Rep., App. ii. p. 605). 
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commissioners was correct. ‘ The wording of the patent makes no distinction 
between the powers of the Commissioners '! ; full powers and authority were 
conferred. upon ‘ any three or more [of them] to do everything which belongs 
to the office of our High Admiral,’ and no distinction was made between any 
of the members. In theory, the head of the commission remained rimus 
inter pares. His actual influence depended upon and varied according to his 
political eminence and the value placed upon his advice and opinions. The 
influence of Arthur Herbert, earl of Torrington, and Edward Russell, later 
earl of Orford, was due to their high naval rank ;. that of Thomas Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, to his political reputation at home, and to his knowledge and 
ability in Anglo-Dutch affairs. All three had been members of that small 
group of effective ministers known as the cabinet council, but it is essential 
to remember that they were not members of this body as a namal consequence 
of their appointment at the admiralty. Falkland’s promotion to the head of 
the commission in 1693 shows how intrigue and expediency might still lead to 
the appointment of a political mediocrity as first lord ; and when, in 1694, 
Wiliam urged Shrewsbury to keep important business in the hands of as small 
a group of ministers as possible,? he mentioned the lord keeper, the lord 
president, the lord privy seal, and the two secretaries of state, and made no 
reference at all to the heads of the admiralty and treasury. Russell had just 
been appointed first lord of the admiralty, but he was preparing to sail for the 
Mediterranean, leaving Lowther and Priestman as the two senior commissioners 
in London ; thus it is impossible to think that William's choice was governed 
other than by the characters of the ministers concerned. It ts likewise difficult 
to believe that the king would have established a hard and fast rule in such an 
important matter. Perhaps it would have been more realistic to include the 
heads of the war, treasury, and naval departments, but in any case, practical 
necessity soon made this inevitable. The earl of Bridgewater, head of the 
admiralty commission during the closing years of William’s reign, was a 
member of the cabinet council, and on the appointment of the earl of Strafford 
in September 1712, Bolingbroke informed him, ' The employment of First 
Commissioner of the Admiralty brings your Lordship into the Cabinet. On 
29 October ' the Earl of Strafford came to the office and the new Commission 
for the Board was read. ‘The Earl of Strafford went [immediately] to the 


1 Sir O. Murray, /oc. cit. 2 Coxe, Shretosbury Correspondence, p. 38. 

3 Bolingbroke to Strafford, 27 Aug. 1712 (Letters and Correspondence of Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, 
iii. 27). So far as this matter is concerned the years 1702—9 form an exceptional interlude, though it 
should be noted that Prince George was, in all probability, never a regular member of the cabinet 
council (M: A. Thomson, Secretaries of State, 1681—1782, p. 89). 
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Cabinet Council! Here again the years róg P1714 form a short period of 
transition ; henceforward thé -head: of the adzlliralty commission was, per se, 
a member of the cabinet. The result of this development was that in direct 
contradiction to the terms of the patent, the first commissioner became 
personally responsible to the cabinet, and to the crown, for all the business of 
his department. This divergence between theory_and practice continued until 
as late as 1869, when the full responsibility of the first lord was laid down by 
order in council. This merely gave a formal sanction to an already long- 
established practice, dating from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The influence of the first lord over his colleagues varied considerably. 
lorrington's position was very strong. His own nominee was appointed 
admiralty secretary, and kept him regularly.informed of all that occurred at 
meetings, enclosing copies of the minutes with his letters. In matters relating 
to appointments the commissioners invariably accepted Torrington’s recom- 
mendations and decisions, and after his resignation he could not reconcile 
himself to complete subordination to his former colleagues. He objected to 
being under their orders (for he continued to be commander-in-chief of the 
fleet) and was on the point of resigning his admiral's commission unless he 
was given full power to fill all vacancies which might arise 1n the fleet under 
his command. His demand was granted and he withdrew his resignation.* 

Russell's influence was also very strong. As in the case of Torrington, 
the admiral's own nominee was appointed admiralty secretary 5 : moreover, 
Russell was able to secure the appointment of a close personal associate, Henry 
- Priestman, as a fellow commissioner when he himself was only a junior member 
of the board.  Pembroke's greatest asset was that he was always on exception- 
ally friendly terms with all the Dutch officers and deputies, whereas the latter had 
evinced ill-will towards Torrington, and were > Suspicious and distant in their 
treatment of Russell. 

The influence of Torrington, Russell, and Pembroke was such that during 
their frequent absences from London, the remaining commissioners did little 
beyond daily routine business. They were really administrative officials, 


1 P.R.O. admiralty 3/27 (minutes). 

2 See Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, Naval Administration, pp. 24, 38; The Mariners Mirror, xxii. 21. 
See also Laws of the Admiralty (1746), p. 329. 

3 P.R.O. admiralty 2/378, pp. 232, 249, 282, 302, 4343 ibid. 2/379, pp. 168—9, 176, 206, 216. 

* Van Citters to the States General, 5 May 1690, B.M. Add. MS. 17677. KK, fos. 93,957. The 
statement in Miss Foxcroft (Life and Letters of George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax, ii. 240, n.) 
that Torrington’s resignation from the admiralty commission had been rumoured as early as § May 
- 1689 is based upon a misreading of this Dutch dispatch. 

& See BurreTIN, xiv. 53; Te Mariners Mirror, xxiii. 481-4. 
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supervising and directing the work of their secretary and his clerks. When 
the first lord was absent, the commissioner whose name appeared next on the 
patent acted as the temporary head of the commission, but in this capacity he 
could not attend meetings of the privy council unless specially requested to 
do so. Such summonses were rare. All important matters had usually been 
decided in the spring when the first lord was in London, and if further advice 
was considered necessary during the course of the season, all the commissioners 
were summoned, generally in company with the navy board. No acting head 
. of the commission was ever appointed a privy councillor as a consequence of 
his temporary position. When the earl of Carbery took Arthur Herbert's 
place during the treaty negotiations of March 1689 and continued as acting 
head of.the commission during the admiral's absence at sea, William rejected 
a proposal from Halifax that he should be made a member of the privy council! 


The Activities of the Secretaries of State 


After 1689, the correspondence between the admiralty commissioners and 
the secretaries of state is one of the most important sources for naval history ; 
but prior to that date no files of such communications exist among the admiralty 
records, and it is most pertinent to consider why this should be so. From 

. 1684-8 the influence of Samuel Pepys was at its height. He had, indeed, 
become a secretary of state for marine in all but name, and for many years all 
orders from the king and council concerning the government of the navy and 
its establishment had passed through his hands, the recognized secretaries of 
state only dealing with such matters on very rare and exceptional occasions, 
After 1689, these communications passed entirely through the latters’ hands. 
So far as the history of the admiralty secretaryship is concerned, the dismissal of 
Pepys marks the end of one phase and the beginning of another. ‘No subse- 
quent secretary enjoyed such personal reputation, or exercised such predominant 

influence over the methods and procedure adopted in the management of naval 

affairs.’ * Thusit is the retirement of Pepys which explains Admiral Richmond's 

observation that ‘ during the seventeenth century a custom seems to have begun 

. whereby the Secretary of State assumed an important part in the direction of 
naval affairs.’ ? 

Not only did the secretaries of state communicate with the aa 
commissioners, but, ' after the revolution, as before it, they conveyed the royal 
commands to Admirals at sea,’ * and one of the most important and significant 


1 Spencer House Journal, 29 Aug. 1689, Foxcroft, p. cil., il. 233. 
8 The Mariner's Mirror, xxii. 477-8. l 3 Naval Policy and Naval Strength, P- 234. 
* M. A. Thomson, op. cit. p. 78. 
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developments of William III’s reign was the growth of these particular com- 
munications into a regular and general correspondence. After 1689, all 
officers in charge of particular services or expeditions, with very few exceptions, 
were instructed to obey all orders received directly from the king, and such 
orders were always transmitted by one or other of the secretaries of state. 
Admiral Arthur Herbert received instructions to this effect on 15 March 
16891; ten days later he was informing the earl of Nottingham that the Irish 
committee had directed him to send arms and ammunition from Exmouth to 
Londonderry under convoy, and he added : ‘J am not empowered to obey 
any orders but theirs [the admiralty's] unless immediately signed by the King. 
I am seeing the orders executed, but for the future desire that they may come 
in the proper way.'* The admirals who succeeded him after Beachy Head 
received the same instructions,? but the order was omitted from those issued 
to Russell in 1691. In August of that year, while the fleet lay at Torbay, an 
order arrived from the queen urging him to sail at once and endeavour to bring 
the French fleet to battle. Russell replied that he had no orders to obey 
instructions transmitted by the secretaries of state as Torrington formerly 
had, and that his last orders from the admiralty were to return to Torbay. 
Upon reading Nottingham's letter, his first resolution had been to sail, but 
later he considered it was too hazardous without positive sailing orders. The 
necessary orders were dispatched by the admiralty on 25 August, and hence- 
forward instructions to obey all orders sent through one or other of the 
secretaries of state were never omitted. 

The whole question of the secretaries of state, their activities md responsi- 
bilities, was brought to a head in the quarrels that followed the disappointing 
close of the campaign of 1692. After the battle of La Hogue, Carmarthen 
had urged that a failure to attack a French port would be ‘an unpardonable 
crime ' 5 and throughout the autumn of that year there had been general 
anticipations of a vigorous following up of Russell’s victory. But Russell 
refused to attack any port without particular orders and Nottingham, the 
secretary of state, on behalf of the council, was content to urge upon the admiral 
the queen's general anticipations,? and the opportunity was frittered away. 


1 P.R.O. admiralty 2/3 (orders and instructions), p. 19. 

2 Finch M88., H.M.C., ii. 196. 

3 P.R.O. admiralty 2/3, p. 287, in accordance with Nottingham's instructions to the Admiralty 
of the same date, 25 August 1690 (iid. admiralty 1/4080, in-letters, p. 49). See also 'l'homson, 

cii. p.7 
i a Burden Memoirs of Transactions at Sea, 1689—97, pp. 95—6. 

5 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1691—2, p. 410. 

8 'l'he various orders and instructions are printed in the Commons Journals, x. 715 et seg. 
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Thé dispute, which had originally centred round the question of positive or 
discretionary orders, quickly developed into a quarrel between Russell and the 
secretary. Before any of the papers could be examined, the Commons revealed 
their temper by passing a resolution to the effect that Russell had behaved with 
‘ fidelity, courage and conduct'!; and shortly afterwards they adopted a 
resolution that all orders for the future management of the fleet should pass 
through the hands of the admiralty commissioners. It was clear that Notting- 
ham and Russell could not be employed together again ; but William regarded 
the attack on Nottingham as a personal one and did not believe that 1t signified 
any deep or lasting feelings upon a purely administrative issue. Determined 
only to part with Nottingham's services under dire compulsion, the king chose 
to surrender the admiral. The sole concession to those who had denounced 
Nottingham was the appointment of one of their own party, Sir John Trenchard 
(D.N.B.), to the other secretaryship, then .vacant, and the immediate trans- 
ference of all naval business into Trenchard’s hands. Within a twelvemonth 
it was well said of Trenchard that he * avoit le departement de la Flotte ' ? ; 
no further attacks on secretarial intervention in naval affairs were made, and 
for a time it seemed as though the virtual secretaryship for marine which had 
existed in Pepys's day had been merged into one or other of the recognized 
secretaryships, irrespective of the two departments into which secretarial duties 
were normally divided. 

From 1689—92 secretarial intervention had been regarded as a question- 
able, but perhaps inevitable, innovation ; and it is essential to emphasize the 
fact that the secretary's dealings with the admiralty commissioners themselves 
were never questioned, but only his direct communications with commanders 
at sea. Nottingham’s close attention to naval business was well known. 
He had been a member of the admiralty commission of 1679-84 ; he enjoyed 
William's confidence to a marked degree ; and, as secretary of state for the 
northern department, he was concerned with all Anglo-Dutch business. He 
was also one of the English representatives during the negotiations with the 


1 Commons’ Fournals, x. 698. Nottingham’s own précis of his correspondence with Russell is printed 
in ‘ The Naval Miscellany ’ (Navy Records Soc.), it. 168—205, where no mention is made of the corre- 
spondence printed in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ the editor describing his collection as ‘ a correspondence 
which seems to be hitherto unknown except so far as it was abstracted by Burchett.’ ‘There is also a 
third copy in Lambeth Palace library, Tenison MS. 684 (5). 

2 Ranke, History of England in the seventeenth century, vi. 233, citing a dispatch of the Prussian 
ambassador, Friedrich Bonnet, 19 Jan. 1694. The Dutch ambassador spoke of Trenchard in similar 
terms: * Les amiraux ont eu ordre de ne point aller a la cour . . . et de s’addresser seulement au 
secretaire d'estat qui a le departement de la marine’ (L'Hermitage to the States General, 13 Oct. 
1693, B.M. Add. MS. 17,677 NN, f. 282) ; see also P.R.O. admiralty 1/4080, fos. 215—725, 
I031—1183 passim. 
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Dutch naval envoys in the spring of 1689.1 His colleague, the duke of 
Shrewsbury, rarely dealt with naval matters? ; and although all reports from 
consuls and envoys in the Mediterranean were addressed to Shrewsbury at 
the southern office, all matters relating to the Mediterranean convoys were 
dealt with by Nottingham. ‘Thus there was, as yet, not the slightest indication 
of any division of naval business between the two secretaries along the lines of 
the established diplomatic division. When Nottingham moved to the southern 
office in December 1690, naval business still remained in his hands, and his ° 
contemporaries regarded him, not merely as a channel of communication where- 
by the king’s orders were transmitted, but as one of the influential people 
behind the scenes actually directing naval affairs. This not only explains the 
vehemence of the attack upon him in the summer of 1692, but also the fact 
that no subsequent secretary of state was ever denounced in such direct terms. 
For despite the Commons’ resolution, William did not choose to send future 
orders through the admiralty. He was far too conscious of the need for 
secrecy, and as the war progressed, providing regular instances of the leakage 
of important information, it had to be realized that an individual secretary was 
a greater safeguard against leakage and delay than seven commissioners. The 
fact that the latter might often remain in ignorance of a commander’s most 
recent instructions and orders was a shortcoming which, unfortunately, could 
not be avoided. Moreover, it was clear that if Nottingham had been content 
to communicate the news of Tourville's presence in the Channel in 1692 to 
the admiralty without informing Russell directly, La Hogue might never have 
been fought. A delay of even twenty-four hours would have enabled Tourville 
to return to harbour in accordance with the last-minute orders of the French 
king directing him not to give battle. 

Shrewsbury’s attention to naval matters in the Mediterranean in the late 
summer of 1694 was only a temporary interlude. William was anxious that 
Russell (re-appointed commander-in-chief after the loss of the Smyrna convoy 
in 1693) should remain in the Mediterranean throughout the winter. But 
the king was only too well aware of the admiral’s desire to return, and in order 
not to annoy him by prematurely peremptory orders, William made use of 


1 See J. C. Warnsinck, De Vloot van den Koning-Stadhouder, ies ; G. N. Clark, The Angio- 
Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, pp. 18, 23. 

3 P.R.O. admiralty 1/4080 (in-letters) contains only 2 letters from Shrewsbury; in P.R.O. 
S.P. Dom., entry books (naval), 204, Shrewsbury's correspondence down to 26 Apr. 1690 comprises 
only 18 pages. Nottingham’s close connexion with naval affairs is best revealed, however, in Finch 
M88., H.M.C., ii. passim. 

3 See Quarterly Review (1893), pp. 461 et seg. ; De la Roncière, Histoire de la Marine Française, 
vi. 95—132 ; 4 E.H.R. vii. 111-3. 
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Shrewsbury’s personal friendship with the admiral. ‘I trust,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
the private letter you have written to him, will induce him not to follow his 
inclination ; for wherever there is an unwillingness to do any thing, reasons 
against it are easily found. . . . Therefore, if means can yet be devised to 
convince him of the importance of his continuance in the Mediterranean, it 
wil be very necessary to do so?! Shrewsbury exercised his powers of 
persuasion to the utmost, and Russell yielded ; but it must be emphasized 
that the Shrewsbury-Russell correspondence was a personal one which -the 
king was able to utilize. All regular and official business concerning the 
Mediterranean fleet still remained in the hands of Sir John Trenchard.?. In 
the early months of 1694, until Shrewsbury accepted the seals of the northern 
office on 2 March, Trenchard was sole secretary, and his retention of Mediter- 
ranean business seems to be the first indication of a clear division of naval 
matters between the two secretarial offices. During the summer of 1694 
all operations in the North Sea were transferred into Shrewsbury’s hands. 
According to the diplomatic division, the North Sea and the Baltic fell within 
the province of the northern office, and it was but a natural development for 
the secretary of that department to deal with Anglo-Danish and Anglo-Dutch 
maritime affairs, and for the Straits of Dover to mark the division between 
North Sea and English Channel activities. Thus in July 1694, when the 
earl of Berkeley intercepted a Danish fleet carrying corn to France, he sent it 
into the Downs for examination and communicated the matter to Shrewsbury. 
The latter also dealt with the petitions of the Eastland merchants who feared 
Danish and Swedish reprisals ; but when Berkeley passed on into the Channel, 
he seems to have taken it for granted that he had passed beyond the limits of 
Shrewsbury’s province, and henceforward he corresponded with Trenchard at 
the southern office. But by the autumn of 1694 Trenchard was once more in > 
complete control of all naval matters. ‘The events of 1694 are important, 
nevertheless, because they reveal, for the first time, an indication of the lines 
of the ultimate division. 

A letter from Sir William Trumbull to Sir George Rooke dated 30 December 
1695 has often been misinterpreted in this connexion. ‘Trenchard had been 
dismissed, Shrewsbury had been transferred to the southern office’ and 


1 Coxe, Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 71. 
* See S.P. Dom., entry books (naval), cciv. 73-102 for ‘Trenchard’s signature on all papers from 


, Apr. 1693-Apr. 1695. He likewise signed all the papers in vol. ccv, pp. 1—181, covering the period 


29 March 1693-9 Dec. 1694. ‘There are also frequent references to ''renchard's correspondence in 
the Shrewsbury-Russell letters, Coxe, op. cit., passim. Many of Russell’s letters to 'T'renchard are 
now in S.P. Dom., 42/3 passim. 

3 S.P. Dom., entry books (naval), 204—5 passim. ° 
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‘Trumbull was then secretary of state for the northern department. Trumbull 
wrote : 


I will not enlarge on this subject, because you will have the whole matter from the 
D[uke] of Shrewsbury's office. . . . I hope long before you receive this you will 
have an additional strength from the Dutch ships, and also several men-of-war of ours, 
which are ordered to be fitted out, to join you with all possible speed. This is not 
indeed my province, yet . . . I will most earnestly solicit and promote the despatch 
of them . . . and though it is not my province to correspond with you as Secretary | 
of State, yet as your true friend and servant, and a well-wisher to old England, I will 
give you the best informations I can.! 


It is suggested that the word ‘ province’ has proved to be rather misleading 
nud that this letter does not simply mean that Rooke and his Mediterranean 
squadron were matters for the sole attention of the, southern office, but that all 
naval affairs were being dealt with by the duke of Shrewsbury. Naval business 
was still in the hands of one secretary, and Shrewsbury dealt with it in the same 
way as Nottingham and Trenchard had done before him. It is certain that no 
permanent division existed during the last four years of William's reign ? ; 
any further tendencies towards such a division were destroyed by the sole 
secretaryship of James Vernon.? 

During the first two years of Queen Anne’s reign, Sir Charles Hedges and 
the earl of Nottingham held the northern and southern offices respectively. 
Both of them dealt with naval business, but by far the greater share passed 
through Nottingham's office. With another colleague, Nottingham might 
well have continued to monopolize naval affairs, but Hedges was a prominent 
admiralty lawyer with strong personal predispositions towards such business, 
and the concentration in the hands of one secretary was broken. Definite 
division was then but a matter of time. The wide scope of Marlborough’s 
strategy and his attempts to arrange a combined land and sea attack against 
Toulon made it essential that all matter$ concerning the Mediterranean fleet 
= should be in the hands of the secretary for the southern department. The 
Mediterranean, at this time, was the main theatre of naval operations, and by 
far the-greater share of naval business passed through the southern office ; but 
no secretary for the northern department again surrendered control over Ánglo- 
Dutch activities in the North Sea and the Baltic. During Henry Boyle's 


1 Downshire M88., H.M.C., i, pt. 2, p. 604. 

2 S.P. Dom. 44/204 passim; see also Journal of Sir George Rooke (Navy Records Soc.), ed. O. 
Browning, passim. 

3 Vernon was sole secretary from 12 December 1698-14. May 1699, but Shrewsbury’s indis- 
position had made him virtually sole secretary from the summer of 1697. 

4 Cal. 6.P. Dom. 1702-4 passim. 
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tenure of the northern office, February 1708—September 1710, a definite 
division was maintained, and the Downs marked the limits of the interests of 
either office After 1710 references to ‘one of her Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State’ practically cease in the admiralty records : henceforward 
the particular secretary is usually mentioned by name.* After a period of 
twenty yéars during which the. personal interests of the various secretaries of 
state had been one of the most important factors in deciding the distribution 
of naval business, the claims of convenience had triumphed. And, whereas 
all forms of secretarial intervention in naval affairs had been so bitterly 
denounced in 1692, the final and lasting arrangements for the division of such 
business passed entirely unnoticed. The division established during Queen 
Anne’s reign remained unchanged until 1782.? 


Conclusion 


Thus, in connexion with the establishment of the admiralty commission, 
the position of the admiralty secretary, the internal organization of the admiralty 
office,^ and the participation of the secretaries of state in naval business, the 
year 1714 marks the end of a vital period. Nevertheless, before any survey 
of naval administration down to that date can be regarded as complete, im- 
portant gaps must yet be filled. The most important requirement is a detailed 
study of the navy board, its activities, authority, and personnel.’ Furthermore, 
the history of the naval war, and of naval administration from 1689 to 1714, 
must be studied together. Neither can be complete without the other, and 
we still await an investigation of this period as masterly as Admiral Sir H. W. 
Richmond’s study of the years 1739-48. As Professor G. N. Clark has 


1 M. A. Thomson, Secretaries of State, 1681-1782, p. 82. 

2 Bolingbroke wrote to Sir John Jennings, commanding in the Mediterranean, in September 
1713: ‘I was not negligent to serve you, as far as my power and situation at that time, when the 
southern office was under the Earl of Dartmouth, would allow’ (Bolingbroke Correspondence, ed. Gilbert 
Parke, iv. 292). 

3 ‘Thomson, op. cit. pp. 82-9. 

4 See BULLETIN, xiv. 12, 24, 166-83, and my article, ‘Josiah Burchett, Secretary to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, 1695-1742, The Mariner’s Mirror, xxiii. 477-98, for details on these 

ints. ` 

5 Broadly speaking, 1689 is the date from which more or less continuous files of the records of the 
admiralty commissioners are now available in the P.R.O. Unfortunately, the records of the various 
subordinate departments are not so complete. The navy board minutes do not begin until 1729, 
but this gap is partly filled by the * Anderson collection’ which has been in the possession of the National 
Maritime Museum since 1931. 'This includes no fewer than 136 volumes of letters and papers 
formerly in the possession of the Sergison family of Cuckfield Park, Sussex. Charles Sergison, appointed 
clerk of the-acts in 1690, gathered them together and they include no fewer than 76 volumes of the 
navy board minutes covering the vital years 1673—1718 (Soc. for Nautical Research, zfs544/ Report, 
1931, p. 40; The Mariners Mirror, xvii. 385 ; Sussex Archaeological Collections, xxv. 62). 
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observed,! there is a real opportunity for a modern historian to supersede 'the 
works of the admiralty secretary, Josiah Burchett. After 1705, the calendars 
of state papers cease to provide a. guide to the vast collection of records at the 
Public Record office, and only a thorough study of the endless political intrigues 
of Ánne's reign can supply the key to an adequate knowledge of the considera- 
tions governing the many changes in admiralty personnel during those years. 
On these points the admiralty records themselves throw no light and vital details 
still lie hidden amid the scattered political correspondence of the day. 

The activities of all the subordinate departments during the post-Pepysian 
decades likewise need investigation. Moreover, there 1s no comprehensive 
survey of the Anglo-Dutch alliance : monographs are available for the earlier 
years of William III's reign,? but nothing more. Yet a rich source undoubtedly 
exists in the Hague, where De Wildt's voluminous.correspondence is available 
in the Dutch admiralty archives. Again, there is the problem of papers in 
private hands. ‘The correspondence of Prince George of Denmark has yet 
to be discovered and examined. More important still, none of the many 
biographies of the duke of Marlborough discusses his brother, George Churchill, 
the dominant member of Prince George’s council. ‘The correspondence of 
these two men would shed invaluable light on almost every aspect of both 
administrative and naval history for the greater part of Queen Anne’s reign ; 
and it is to be hoped that access will at last be possible to the archives at 
Blenheim, where the solution of the many problems associated with George 
Churchill will alone be found. 

Such, in outline, is the programme which must be fulfilled before the study 
of naval administration from 1689 to 1714 can approach the thoroughness 
which marks the investigation of the Pepysian epoch. 

G. F. James. 


1 The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714, pp. 424, 425 ; cf. G. Davies, Bibliography of British History, 
Stuart Period, 16031714, p. 121. 

2 "The letter-books of the victualling commissioners are missing for the reign of William III, and 
the minutes have only recently become available as far back as 1701. ‘The series of minutes in the 
printed list of admiralty records only begins in 1703, but another volume, now P.R.O. admiralty 

-111/307, beginning 1 May 1701, has since been transferred from the Admiralty library. "The journals 
of the commissioners for sick and wounded seamen only begin in 1698 and there are no separate 
setter booka for this department prior to 1742. 
3 J. C. M. Warnsinck, De Vloot van den Koning-Stadhouder, 1689-90; G. N. Clark, The Anglo- 
Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade. 

* J. de Hullu, De archieven der admiratiteitscolieges, The Hague, 1924. 

5 A collection of 102 documents, comprising inventories of Prince George’s properties, household 
accounts, and records of other expenditures covering the period 1690—171:3 (including administra- 
tions) was offered for sale in the autumn of 1935 by Mr. Bernard Halliday of Leicester (see his Gatalogne 
182, p. 15, and BuLLETIN, xii. 214). 
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Tue historians met together at Cambridge for the Journées franco-britanniques 
from 14 to 16 April were warmly welcomed by Professor J. H. Clapham in 
the unavoidable absence through illness of Professor H. W. V. Temperley. 
Their meeting was the fifth of its kind, and was held, by invitation of the Master 
and Fellows, at Peterhouse. A new experiment was tried with the arrange- 
ment of the papers. Instead of a simple division into mediaeval and modern 
sections, one group of papers was devoted to economic and social, the other 
to parliamentary and colonial problems. 

In a session of the first section, presided over by Professor Clapham, 
M. M. Marc Bloch read a paper on ‘ Problèmes des classes en Angleterre et en 
France au Moyen Age,’ Professor M. M. Postan on ' The problem of the 
English village labourer in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,’ and 
M. Mollat on ' Le Commerce des Ports Normands aux quatorzième et quinzième 
siècles? At a later session under the same chairman, Professor Marcel 
Blanchard read a paper on ' L’Angleterre, le cabinet des Tuileries, et l'affaire 
des Chemins de Fer Belges. At a session presided over by Professor Henri 
Hauser, papers were read by Mr. J. H. Habakkuk on ‘Some problems of 
. English landownership, 1640-1740,’ by M. C. Morazé on ' Quelques aspects 
des relations économiques entre l'Angleterre et le Nord de la France, de 1850 
à 1860, and by Mr. W. H. B. Court on ' The regional approach to the industrial 
revolution.’ 

At a session of the parliamentary and colonial section under the chairman- 
ship of Professor E. A. Walker, papers were read by Professor Olivier Martin 
on ‘Comment certaines! villes françaises au Moyen Age ont renoncé à leurs 
privilèges, by Dr. Helen, Cam on ‘The wages of English parliamentary 
representatives, with special reference to the borough and county of Cambridge,’ 
and by Professor E. Coornaert on ' Les origines et les développements des 
corporations dans la France du Nord.’ Ata session presided over by Professor 
C. K. Webster, Mr. C. W. Crawley read a paper on ' French and English 
influences in the Spanish cortes, 1810—4,' and under the chairmanship of 
Professor Olivier Martin, Mr. Bury read one on ' Gambetta and French over- 
seas expansion ' and Professor Walker one on ' The French in South Africa.' 
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Among other French historians who were able to attend were M. Y.-M. 
Goblet, M. F. Joüon des Longrais, Professor P. Mantoux, and Professor P. 
Vaucher. The absence of MM. L. Cahen, G. Hardy, Julien, and P. Renouvin 
was much regretted. In addition to several Cambridge historians, other 
English guests present were Professor A. P. Newton, Professor Eileen Power, 
Mr. B. H. Sumner, and Professor R. F. Treharne. 

lhe historians and their wives were fortunate in having an opportunity 
of being shown over Ánglesey Abbey by Lord Fairhaven, and of spending 
a delightful afternoon at Hinchingbrooke, where Lord and Lady Sandwich 
took them round the gardens and showed them the house and its treasures. 
A tea party was given by Professor and Mrs. Clapham in King's College, 
and dinners were arranged at Corpus Christi, Peterhouse, and Girton. | 

J. P. T. Bury. 
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XXXVI.—The cost of a charter, c. 1439. 


THis somewhat puzzling document, which sets out the cost of obtaining a 
charter, seems to be of an unusual kind for so early a date, though lawyers' 
bills of a later period are found fairly often ; it is now offered in the hope of 
eliciting similar documents. It was found in the collection which Mrs. Dunn 
deposited i in the Hove Public library,! and is published by the kind permission 
of both custodian and owner. The single membrane, about four inches wide 
by five and a half inches high, is indented by a cut through the first seven letters 
of the alphabet. From the payments at Westminster, the gift of gloves in 
chancery, and the suing out of a writ, the transaction seems to have been con- 
ducted through that court in some way, possibly for enrolment. The writ of 
scire facias suggests the enforcement of a recognizance of debt, or was possibly 
intended to compel the cognizee of a final concord to complete the transaction * 
by a Aabere facias seisinam. The [gifts of] gloves in chancery and in inferno 
presumably eased the dispatch of business. As to in inferno, there were ' houses 
in Palace Yard anciently called Heaven, Hell and Purgatory,’ which served as 
record repositories ; ? and Mr. Charles Johnson kindly told me that Hell was 
a tavern in Westminster Palace in the seventeenth century. The accountant’s 
summa is 35. 4d. short of the costs shown. Of two deeds between the parties 
in the same collection, one of 1439, by which John Sprynget of Ticehurst quit- 
claimed to John Feerby of St. Paul's Cray the lands which had been of his father 
John Sprynget in Ticehurst, is perhaps the charter of this account ; it is not 
endorsed as having been enrolled. 
G. Hersert Fowrzn. 


1 See BULLETIN, xvi. 205—6. 

2 W. Cruise, Essay on. Fines (ed. 1794), i. 64. 

8 Jenkinson, Archive Administration (ed. 1937), p. 238%. [For more specific details about these 
tenements in Westminster hall, see G.P.R. 1485-94, p. 22; 1494-1509, p. 314; Edward VI, 
i, 248, ii. 245 ; Philip and Mary, 1554-5, p. 182. An act of 1523 (Rot. Parl. SuppL, p. cxlvii 4) 
refers to ‘the King’s records of the common bench at Westm. remaining in the King’s house there, 
called The Kinge’s Tresour Hous, otherwise of late called He/?—Ex»p.] 
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. Public Library and Museum, Hove, Dunn collection. 
Hec indentura testatur quod Johannes Feerby senior soluit pro carta Johannis Sprynget 
- In primis solut’ : 
Johanni Sprynget una vice apud Creye xxviijd. 


Item apud Westmonasterium vijs 

Item ibidem xxd. 
Item ibidem xxviijd. 
Item manucepit ‘Thome Heuere xvd. 
Item sol' pro carta sua xxijs. viijd. 
Item sol’ pro Sirotecis in Cancellaria itijd. 
Item sol’ pro pixide Carte jd. ob. 
Item sol’ pro Cena sua vd. 
Item sol’ pro Scirefac’ parti ijs. vijd.. 
Item sol’ pro labore Thome Heuere xijd 
Item sol’ pro Sirothecis in inferno iiijd: 
Item sol' eidem Johanni Sprynget ex elimosina xijd: 
Item in diuersis expensis factis Lond' iijs. iiijd. 
Item sol’ Ricardo Aylard? iiijs. vjd. 


Summa xlvijs. vjd. ob. 


1 [There are two references c. 1439 to Richard Aylard and a dozen to John Feriby or Fereby 
in the C.C.R. for 1435-41.—Eb.] 
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Tus international tension, which has been the chief obsession of most minds 
since the last number of.this BULLETIN appeared, is naturally not conducive to 
academic interests or pursuits. Punch, which has a certain academic and 
historical value, can rarely have been more unhappy than in its cartoons of 
1g March. One, entitled ‘The Ides of March,’ represented John Bull as 
waking out of a nightmare and exclaiming ' Thank goodness that’s over,’ with 
the editorial comment ' pessimists predicted “‘ another major crisis" in the 
middle of this month.’ The other represented Mr. Oliver Stanley shaking 
hands with Dr. Funk in the economic jungle like FT. M. Stanley with Emin 
' Pasha in equatorial África in 1889. Punch has often been legitimately used as 
evidence for historical facts, but anticipation is not evidence. 


* * * * * # * 


Statesmen have been no happier with their history than cartoonists. The 
‘ peace with honour’ at Munich has gone the way of its predecessors of 1641 
and 1878 ; and the unhappy analogue of plucking the flower of safety from 
the nettle danger was Hotspur’s prelude to disaster. In our humble sphere 
the Institute has to divert its attention from historical research to problems of 
A.R.P., the removal of students from London, and the safeguarding of such 
historical treasures as it contains. Perhaps, however, wars that are expected are 
less frequent than those that are not. 


* 3 * * * * * 


One of the happier recollections of last term was the second of the two special 
Julian Corbett lectures on naval history, the first of which was delivered by 
Admiral Sir William James on 8 November. ‘The second was delivered on 
21 February 1939 by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, the best known of our 
living naval historians. ‘The audience was better than that in November, but 
still not adequate to the importance of the subject or the excellence of the 
lecture. On the latter point it is unnecessary to dilate, since we hope that it 
may be possible to arrange for the publication of both Sir William James’ and 
Sir Herbert Richmond’s lectures. 
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. A word of thanks is due to Lord Lloyd, President of the Navy League,-for 
taking the chair at Sir Herbert Richmond's lecture and stressing the need for 
an adequate understanding of naval history by the peoples of an empire who 
are absolutely dependent on sea power for their existence. The need was em- 
phasized in an inaugural lecture delivered in the university thirty-five years ago, 
and various efforts have been made to provide for the teaching of naval history 
in British universities. A chair in that subject was founded after the War at 
Cambridge, but has since been translated into one of imperial history ; and the 
lectureship held in London has been suffered to drop. Yet Sir Francis Drake 
had financially supported some such lectureship in London in Elizabeth's 
reign, and the marquis of Halifax had written in William III’s : 


‘The first article in an Englishman's political creed must be that he believeth in the 
sea ; without that, there needeth no General Council to pronounce him incapable of 
salvation here. 


* * * * * * * 


If not salvation, some light may dawn in the east. Mr. G. F. James, whose 
devotion to naval history is illustrated by a second article in this BuLLETIN, 
resigned a BurLsTIN assistantship at this Institute a year ago to take up a 
fellowship at St. Andrews College, Newtown, Sydney. He was invited to 
read a paper on ' Some recent developments in historical research ' before the 
history section of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at a meeting at Canberra last January. His suggestions for 
linking up ‘ what has been achieved in England in recent years with Australia’s 
immediate needs and opportunities ' were received with such enthusiasm that 
it was decided to appoint a committee to draft a programme and syllabus for 
a proposed Australian and New Zealand journal of historical research. 

The members are Professors R. M. Crawford and E. Scott (Melbourne), 
G. V. Portus (Adelaide) and F. L. W. Wood (Wellington, N.Z.), Dr. Merab 
Harris (University of Western Australia), Mr. L. F. Fitzhardinge (National 
Library, Canberra), Miss I. Leeson (Mitchell Library, Sydney), and Mr. 
James. Comments and suggestions are earnestly requested, and all who desire 
to be informed of the further stages and developments of this programme are 
asked to communicate at once with Mr. James, who is the acting corresponding 
secretary. The enterprise has our good wishes and the new periodical will be 
assured of a welcome when it appears. 

* * * * * * * 
Two other special lectures of last term were given by Dr. Otto Kurz, whose 
subject was ' Iconography and history,’ and Mr. H. M. Hake, who spoke on 
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‘Portraiture and history.’ The first lecture was given at this Institute and 
was illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. Hake lectured at the National Portrait 
gallery with a lantern, and took the opportunity to illustrate his remarks from 
books and portraits available there. The last two lectures in this series, de- 
livered by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson in the present term, dealt with 
' Architecture and history.’ The experiment of arranging a course of this 
kind has been fully justified by the attendances, and the Committee intends 
to arrange a similar series for the coming session. 


* + * * * * * 


The appeal for the Victoria History of Sussex launched in January met 
with a response which is encouraging when the prevailing uncertainties of the 
_ political situation are considered. The West Sussex county council and a 
number of other local authorities, including the borough councils of Brighton, 
Chichester, and Hove, have contributed to a fund which now amounts to 
about £800. The Committee is thus relieved of anxiety with regard to 
volume VII, which will be published in October, and can look forward hope- 
fully to the further efforts which will have to be made when the general situation 
is less forbidding. 


* * * * * * * 


The third report of the committee of the Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives records the growth of the council’s register of information, 
both positive and negative. One of the most important recent additions is the 
firm of Frederick Huth and Company, merchant bankers in London dealing 
with acceptances in the central European and South American trades, the 
possessor of extensive early nineteenth-century material, for which storage has 
been offered by the National Central Library. The council believes that 
investigation can most profitably be carried out by the encouragement of 
regional centres and, in London, by employing both occupational and regional 
classifications. An inquiry concerning the records of building societies shows 
that about thirty societies claim to have been founded before 18¢0 and over 
five hundred before 1880. The investigation concerning the records of London 
businesses claiming a continuity of a century or longer, which was begun in 
1935, has now been completed and reveals that more than a quarter of these 
undertakings have preserved early records. ‘The principal libraries have also 
been approached and replies so far received have made it possible to add about 
a hundred and twenty entries to the council’s register, while an independent 
inquiry undertaken by the National Library of Wales not only covers its own 
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extensive collection of business records but also documents located in other 
centres in the principality. 
* * * * * * 


CORRIGENDUM, 


BULLETIN, xvi. 212a. For *Jardac’ read ‘Jarnac.’ 
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* Portugal and the War of the Spanish Succession. A Bibliography with some unpublished 
Documents. By Edgar Prestage. C.U.P. 1938. Pp. 42. 35. 6d. 


This bibliography, which is only tentative and not meant to be exhaustive, gives informa- 
tion about relevant manuscript materials in English, French, and Portuguese repositories, 
and also enumerates a number of printed sources and modern works, though for the Spanish 
material the reader is simply referred to the * Fuentes dela Historia Española ’ of B. Sanchez 
Alonso. Dr. Prestage's list of manuscripts and books in Portuguese is very useful and 
should encourage their study, hitherto rather neglected. But the list of works in other 
languages is very defective. “Though Legrelle's great book on ‘ La diplomatie frangaise 
et la succession d'Espagne ’ is included—in the first, not the second and revised, edition— 
Klopp's monumental ‘ Der Fall des Hauses Stuart? is omitted. Nor is there any mention 
of such important works as Landau's * Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI als König von Spanien’ 
or of M. A. L. Simon’s ‘ Bottlescrew Days,’ which last is indispensable for the understand- 
ing of the Anglo-Portuguese commercial treaty of 1703. Perhaps more surprising is the 
absence of any reference to the publications of the Navy Records Society. Surely both the 
* Byng Papers ’ and the * Life of Sir John Leake’ should have been included. 

‘The documents printed by Dr. Prestage are translations from Portuguese texts, of which 
in most cases the originals have been printed. ‘They certainly contain some interesting 
things, but the only important service such brief extracts can render is to encourage the study 
of the originals in their entirety. 

M. A. T. 


* Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 
1821 and Report.’ Ed. E. E. Rich with an introduction by Chester Martin. Published 
by the Champlain Society for the Hudson's Bay Record Society. 1938. Pp. lix, 

' 498. 

This large octavo volume, handsomely produced in a similar style to those of the 
Champlain Society, inaugurates a series whose appearance students of colonial history have 
long awaited. ‘The span of life of the Hudson's Bay company has already exceeded that of 
the East India company, and though the sub-continent it controlled was inhabited merely 
by a few thousands of North American Indians divided into numerous tribes, in its own 
way it too contributed something essential to the growth of a great country ; for, as Pro- 
fessor H. A. Innis showed in ‘ The Fur ‘Trade in Canada,’ the present boundaries of the 
Canadian Dominion were largely fixed by the evolution of the fur trade. The history of 
the Hudson's Bay company since its foundation in 1670 has, indeed, been chequered. It 
had for almost the first century of its existence to face the competition of French Canada, 
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for the next fifty years the competition of these Montreal traders in the new shape of the 
North West company. These considerations all point to the importance of the records 
of the Hudson's Bay company both as illustrating the vicissitudes of a great commercial 
concern through more than two centuries and as illuminating the history of the trade which 
. for two centuries dominated the life of a great part of the Dominion of Canada. 

Much first-hand material has already been published, notably by the Champlain Society, 
relating to the activities of pioneer fur traders ; but on the whole the emphasis has until very 
recent years been upon the work of exploration rather than upon the trade itself. As the 
pattern of geographical discovery has become clearer and the general organization of the fur 
trade has been worked out, it is natural that the emphasis in publication should be given 
to the filling in of detail and the deepening of our knowledge of the trade. At no point is 
this deepening knowledge more essential than at the crucial point of the struggle between 
the Hudson's Bay and North West companies which ended in their amalgamation. So far, 
fuller materials have been available for the North West side than for the Hudson's Bay side 


: `. ofthesstruggle. ‘The decision of the Society to begin publication at this particular point is ` 


the more readily justifiable because the ‘ Journal’ introduces to the fur trade a man who 
was to be its dominant figure for nearly forty years. 

The introduction, well thought out and well written, has been entrusted to Professor 
Chester Martin, and the editing to Mr. E. E. Rich, an authority on trading companies and a 
welcome recruit to the field of colonial history. “This Anglo-Canadian collaboration seems 
very apposite to the history of the Hudson's Bay company. ‘The editing has largely consisted 
of an elucidation of the technical terms of the fur trade and a painstaking identification of 
persons and places mentioned in the * Journal,’ with a brief note as to their history so far as 
known. ‘The thoroughness with which these editorial tasks have been performed merits 
high praise. ‘There are four maps—two contemporary and two modern, one of the latter 
being a general map of the fur-trading regions ; if the locations of the principal Indian tribes 
could have been indicated without overcrowding the map it might have been worth including 
them, but on the whole the maps are very satisfactory. In the notes on pp. 133-4. there 
seems to be a confusion between Finlay’s river and Trout river ; but apart from this very 
minor detail the editing seems beyond reproach ; and the intrinsic interest of the documents, 
helped: by Sir George Simpson’s trenchant style, is likewise of great promise for the future 
of the series. 
| W. P. MonnzrLr. 


‘The Society of American Archivists. Proceedings.” 1936, 1937. (Adimeographed.) 
‘The American Archivist.” January, April, July, October, 1938. Urbana, Illinois. 
$5 a year. 

The Society of American Archivists was founded in 1936 ‘ to promote sound principles 
of archival economy and to facilitate co-operation among archivists and archival agencies.' 
The ar E account of its first meetings has been succeeded by a quarterly magazine 
which contains the more interesting addresses to the society, articles on archive problems, 
reviews, news items, and analyses of foreign archive journals, 

The information of most general interest in these publications concerns two archive 
surveys undertaken under the auspices of the Works Progress Administration. The first is 
an inquiry into federal archives outside the district of Columbia, upon which at one time no 
fewer than 3,200 black-coated unemployed were engaged. ‘These investigators examined 
almost 5,000,000 linear feet of records in the custody of more than 27,000 agencies. Of this 
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mass they will eventually produce an inventory of some 80,000 typed pages. "The other 
project is known as the Historical Records Survey. ‘This has been conducted by an even larger 
body of similar workers which has inspected state and local records, private collections of 
manuscripts, newspapers, and historical portraits. It is proposed to issue in connexion with 
the Survey a guide to American historical manuscripts and a new bibliography of American 
history. 

Several contributors emphasize the dissimilarity of American and European conditions of 
archive making and keeping. It is obvious that in a new country there must be an almost 
complete absence of many forms of make-up and material common in Europe. It is equally 
clear that a state that has never organized a policy of destruction will have accumulated an 
astronomical quantity of documents of very unequal importance. In the case of the United 
States these documents are mostly of relatively recent date, are scattered over a vast continent, 
and are under the control of a bewildering multiplicity of custodians. ‘These considerations 
and the fact that the country is starting on its archive career with certain temporary financial 
advantages that Europe is not likely to enjoy render much of the technical information in 
these journals of purely academic interest. Dr. Roscoe R. Hill's experiences, for example, 
in the arrangement of the Food Administration papers are scarcely likely to be shared by any 
one in England, while Miss Norton's article on the Illinois state archives building describes 
a lay-out for a repository which seems beyond our dreams. 

Yet there are some useful lessons to be learned. An English archivist may envy the ease 
with which his American colleague can pass from the service of the central to a local repository 
and back again. A feature of the archive policy of the state of Illinois is equally attractive. 
‘There is maintained within the repository at Springfield a distinct set of strong-rooms for 
documents not yet transferred to the custody of the archivist. This arrangement ensures 
good physical care. It also relieves government offices of a burden without robbing them 
of'control. On the other hand when once records have been formally placed in the 
archivist's charge they are irremovable even by their transmitters. We may likewise have 
something to learn from Mr. L. Herman Smith's survey of repair methods in Europe and 
still more from Mr. Arthur E. Kimberley's lucid exposition of the processes employed 
in the federal archives at Washington—particularly the use of cellulose acetate foil as a 
substitute for silk gauze. 

"That the conservation of public documents is primarily a legal and administrative question 
does not yet seem to have been fully realized in America, where many states have placed their 
archives in the charge of historical bodies. Nor is it universally recognized that the con- 
venience of searchers must be subordinated to an intelligent plan of arrangement and to 
competent listing. In acclaiming the wisdom and courage with which a formidable problem 
is being tackled these heretical tendencies should not be forgotten. 

R. B. Puces. 
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CLXXII.—The correspondence of the city 
of London, 1298-1370. By G. F. 
. CuarrLe, Ph.D. 


"The thesis presents the text of two hundred 
and sixty-two Jetfres missives, written in 
Anglo-Norman and dispatched by the mayor, 
aldermen, sheriffs, and commonalty of the 
city of London during the years 1298—1370, 
in the course of their administration of the 
city, together with a short statement in 
English of the contents of each letter, a 
commentary on the text and subject matter, 
and a philological study. 

‘This selection has been transcribed from 
copies of the large number of letters to be 
found registered in three series of docu- 
ments preserved among the City's archives 
at the Guildhall, viz. the letter-books (in 
which the first letter is dated 1298), the 
plea and memoranda rolls (from 1323) and 
the letter rolls (1350-70). “The import- 
ance of keeping verbatim copies of corre- 
spondence was recognized in the city with 
the beginning of the general records in 
the letter-books. In the first of the plea 
and memoranda rolls (Ata) we have what 
is apparently the beginning of a separate 
register of letters. The two letter rolls are 
further rolls of such a register. 

The historical interest of these letters has 
been known through the ‘ Calendars’ of 
Dr. R. Sharpe and Dr. A. H. Thomas. 
Now the full text is made available, throw- 


1 Calendar of Letter-Books, ed. R. R. Sharpe, 
vols. C-F, 19gor-4. Calendar of Plea asd 
Memoranda Rolls, 1323-64, ed. A. H. Thomas, 
Cambridge, 1926. Calendar of Letters from the 
Mayor amd Corporation, 1350-70, ed. R. R. 
Sharpe, 1885. 
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ing further sidelights on the early corporate 
life of the City and the social and private lives 
of the citizens. 

The letters fall into two main groups, 
those dealing with the relations between 
the city and the sovereign, and those written 
on behalf of individual citizens seeking the 
assistance and protection of the community 
in their business and private affairs. One 
idea, however, runs through them all, the 
preservation of the franchises of the city and 
the liberties of its citizens. 

‘The main purpose of the work is lin- 
guistic, In attempting some appraisement of 
the French: used by the administrators of the 
city—its extent and nature. As far as the 
recorded letters of this period are concerned 
this is the only language used in correspond- 
ence, except for a limited number of more 
formal communications and for letters 
addressed to destinations abroad outside the 
normal circle of correspondence, which are 
in Latin. ‘There are no letters in English. 
'The writers used French, expecting it to be 
understood not only in France and Flanders 
but in the smaller as well as in the larger 
towns of England, and by members of their 
own community. 

"The development of the language is noted. 
Progress is seen from the earliest letters up 
to the period 1327—35. It is then at its 
best and, incidentally, the recording is then 
most frequent. From 1350 to 1370 signs 
of that decay which was to contribute to the 
disappearance of the language from general 
use appear with increasing frequency. ‘The 
language which had probably. been that of 
general commerce among the merchants 
was tending to become a succession of epis- 


tolary formulas—a language for documents. 
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Nevertheless it remains at all times within 
our period quite adequate for its purpose, 
expressing often dificult matter with clarity 
and sometimes with subtlety. “The influ- 
ence of English is limited. In spite of 
irregularities of grammar and orthography, 
the Anglo-Norman under review is by 
no means the barbarous jargon it has been 
represented to be. 


CLXXIII.—-The relations between the 
English and Scottish presbyterian move- 
ments to 1604. By Gorpon DoNArp- 
son, Ph.D. 


This thesis traces the relations between 
the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland from the Scottish reformation to 
the Hampton Court conference, with special 
reference to the rise of the presbyterian move- 
ment and the origins of the association of the 
English puritan party with Scotland. 

A survey of reformation thought on 
ecclesiastical polity reveals that the reformers 
did not consider any particular form of 
government to be indispensable, and were 
concerned merely that the organization of a 
church should be efficient for the correction 
of sinners and for the supervision and in- 
spection of pastoral work. An examination 
of the first constitution of the Scottish re- 
formed church in the light of the ideas 
current in 1560 emphasizes the error of 
confusing that constitution with the pres- 
byterian polity by which it was afterwards 
superseded. ‘The authority of the Scottish 
superintendents and bishops was not intended 
to be temporary, nor was it merely formal, 
and after 1567, when the reformed religion 
began to enjoy full recognition by the state, 
the ministers acquiesced in an approximation 
of the kirk’s constitution to the Anglican 
model. The relations between the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland were 
as yet entirely cordial, and the first attempts 
of the English puritans to enlist Scottish 
support met with little success. 


OF THESES 


The divergence between the two churches 
was due to the appearance of the presbyterian 
theory of church government, and two 
chapters of the thesis deal with the rise of the 
presbyterian movement in England and Scot- 
land in so far as.the development in the two 
countries was parallel. ‘The characteristic 
presbyterian dogmas of the inviolable parity 
of ministers and the necessity of consistorial 
discipline, first expounded in the writings of 
"Theodore Beza, were brought from Geneva 
to England by ‘Thomas Cartwright in 1572 
and to Scotland by Andrew Melville two 
years later. In each country the new pro- 
gramme was advocated by a party of enthu- 
siasts, and it made rapid headway, largely 
because it seemed to offer remedies for many 
undeniable abuses. ‘he supporters of the 
established order were compelled to formu- 
late principles antagonistic to those of the 
presbyterians, and equally dogmatic. 

The chapters dealing with the relations of 
the English presbyterian party with Scotland 
take account of the personal contacts between 
English and Scottish clerics which had been 
numerous since before 1560, and the text of 
the thesis is supplemented by an appendix con- 
taining notes on over sixty Scottish ecclesi- 
astics who were connected with the Anglican 
church or with English clerics in the period 
1560-1604. Stress is laid on the political 
importance of the alliance between the two 
parties, and particular attention is given to 
the attitude of Walsingham and William 
Davison, whose attachment to puritanism 
and whose sympathy with Scottish presby- 
terianism shaped their diplomacy. 

About 1580 we find evidence that the 
malcontents in the two countries were con- 
scious of a common cause. John Field, a 
leading English presbyterian, translated and 
published a reply by Beza to a letter in which 
Lord Glamis, the Scottish chancellor, had 
asked the Genevan to define his attitude to 
the controversy in Scotland. In March 
1580/1, Cartwright and Walter Travers 
were invited to chairs at St. Andrews univer- 
sity, where Andrew Melville was principal. 
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From 1581 to 1583 the Scottish presby- 
terlans enjoyed their first triumph, and on 
1 January 1582/3 John Davidson, a Scottish 
minister who had become acquainted with 
several English presbyterians, obtained Field’s 
consent to an attempt by the Scots to persuade 
King James to appeal to Elizabeth on behalf 
.of the English puritans. ‘This incipient 
alliance was met by co-operation between 
the English and Scottish  episcopalians, 
initiated by Patrick Adamson, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, who went to England in 
December 1583 and conferred with Whit- 
gift and other English bishops. The narrative 
of this visit has never before been constructed 
from the original sources, which include the 
correspondence which passed between the 
two primates. 

Adamson’s return to Scotland was fol- 
lowed, in May 1584, by the restoration of 
episcopacy. “Che dismay of the English 
puritans at the failure of the first Scottish 
presbyterian experiment may be estimated 
from the dispatches of William Davison, 
English ambassador in Edinburgh, who was 
so deeply committed to the Scottish presby- 
terians that he could not trust the anti- 
presbyterian administration to which he 
was accredited. ‘The irreconcilables among 
the Scottish pres Vip cu both cleric and 
lay, fled to England. ‘They were befriended 
by Walsingham, and the ministers among 
them made the acquaintance of all the leading 
English presbyterians, with whom they 
associated in formal and informal conferences. 
Most of the exiles returned home at the end 
of 1585, but John Davidson, who had earned 
notoriety as a preacher, remained in England 
until 1588, and became known to the agita- 
tors who produced the Marprelate tracts. 

"The success of the Scottish presbyterians, 
after the return of the exiles, in overthrowing 
episcopacy a second time, encouraged the 
English puritans in activity which led to 
severe repression and to the flight of John 
Udall, John Penry, and Robert Waldegrave, 
who had all been connected with the Mar- 
prelate literature, to Scotland. Meanwhile, 
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Richard Bancroft, in his * Sermon preached 
at Paules Crosse’ (1589), attacked the Scot- 
tish church so zealously that he offended 
not only the Scottish ministers but also the 
king. James’s demand for satisfaction co- 
incided with the English government's 
efforts to have Penry evicted from Scotland, 
and these two matters occupied the attention 
of the English ambassador in Edinburgh 
from April to December 1590. 

The publication by Bancroft and Matthew 
Sutcliffe, between 1591 and 1595, of pole- 
mics which did not spare the Scottish church, 
increased the tension between the two 
churches. In the last years of the century, 
the Scottish ministers were suspicious of 
the English bishops, to whose influence they 
attributed James’s desire for the restoration 
of episcopacy, while the English puritans 
looked forward to the accession of a monarch 
who had given partial support to the policy 
of their Scottish allies. Hopes and fears 
alike became more intense when James 
succeeded Elizabeth, and the new sovereign’s 
dealings with the English puritans were 
carefully watched by the Scots. 

The generation which saw the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland draw 
together into alliance and union saw the 
two churches drift apart into antagonism, 
and the ecclesiastical developments some- 
times complicated the task of the statesmen. 
Yet the belief of both presbyterians and 
episcopalians that ‘amity’ must involve 
‘conformity’ contributed to the ease with 
which the union was finally effected. ‘he 
English presbyterians learned from Scotland 
not the details of the system which they 
advocated, but the means by which that 
system might be established, and they put 
their lesson into practice between 1584 and 
1587. On the other hand, association with 
the subversive politics of the Scots attached 
a taint of sedition to English puritanism, and 
helped to discredit the movement. 

The appendix includes transcripts of the 
following MSS. in the British museum and 
the National library of Scotland :— 
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1. Glamis to Beza, 19 Apr. 1578 (B.M. 
Add. MS. 28,571, fos. 110-1), 

2. Davidson to Field, 1 Jan. 
(N.L.S. MS. 6.1.13, f. 42). 

3. Correspondence of Whitgift and Adam- 
son, Jan.-June 1584 (three letters in B.M. 
Add. MS. 32,092, fos. 75—6, and one in 
B.M. Harl. MS. 7004, f. 3). 

4. John Copcot to Robert Naunton, 
I Jan. 1589/go, enclosing a letter from 
Bancroft to Naunton with a series of ques- 
tions about conditions in Scotland (B.M. 
Egerton MS. 2598, fos. 240—5) ; and the 
answers to .these questions (N.L.S. MS. 
6.1.13, f. 37). 

5. Bancroft to Burghley, gulam the 
portion of his sermon which dealt with 
Scotland, Oct. 1590 (N.L.S. MS. 6.1.13, 
fos. 46—53). 


1582/3 


MS. Sources : 


The only corpus of MS. material is in the 
state papers (Scotland) of the reign of 
Elizabeth (S.P. 52) in the Public 
Record office, and the material sup- 
plementary to that series in the Cotton 
MSS. in the British museum (particu- 
larly Calig. C. VIII and IX). Col- 
lections of papers relating to the sub- 
ject are contained in B.M. Add. MS. 
32,092 and N.L.S. MS. 6.1.13. Other 
important documents are to be found 
in the Wodrow MSS. at the National 
library of Scotland, the Warrender 
papers in H.M. General Register 
house, Edinburgh, and volume 374 of 
the MSS. at Lambeth Palace. 


Printed : 


The chief printed sources are the writings 
of Bucer, à Lasco, Bullinger, Calvin, 
and Beza; the works. of English re- 
formers published by the Parker 
Society ; the publications of the Wod- 
row Society; and Strype’s works. 
Among the books produced by pres- 

 byterian and episcopalian controver- 
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sialists in the period under the review, 
the most useful are those of Cartwright, 
Travers, Dudley Fenner, Udall, Penry, 
Henry Barrowe, Bancroft, and Sut- 
cliffe. 


CLAXIV.—The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Learning and its place in the 
history of publishing. By CLAYTON 
Howard Arro, Ph.D. 


The Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning was founded in 1735 by a group 
of eminent gentlemen ''lo Assist authors 
in the publication, and to Secure to them the 
entire profits of their own Works’. It was 


' dissolved in 1749 as a consequence of the 


lack of interest of its members and the 
antagonism of the booksellers. The pur- 
pose of this investigation is to examine the 
records of the Society and to consider its 
place in the history of publishing. 

Famous authors first secured a reward 
commensurate with their eminence by the 
method of publication by subscription, 
which had originated in the ‘ collective 
patronage,’ needed in the late 16th and 17th 
centuries for the publication of learned works. 
‘The success of this method applied to such 
works as Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ and Pope’s 
‘Homer,’ encouraged imitators (especially 
among the booksellers) who brought sub- 
scription into disrepute. “The materials of 
the Bagford collection in the British museum 
are used for the first time to describe the 
development of the various phases of sub- 
scription publication in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The collapse of this method of 
publication in the first half of the 18th 
century led to the formation of the Society. 

The Society developed two main activi- 
ties: it was concerned first to enlarge the 
author’s legal property in his published work 
and attempted, therefore, to increase the 
duration of copyright and to exclude cheap 
foreign reprints. A number of members of 
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the Society were members of the Lords 
and Commons and were directly concerned 
with the various copyright bills submitted 
for the consideration of parliament. 

'The second and more important activity 
of the Society was that of publication. 
Among the books it published were: an 
edition of Maximus Tyrius * Dissertationes," 
ed. John Davis, 1740; ' The Negotiations 
of Sir Thomas Rowe in His Embassy to the 
Ottoman Porte . . . 1621 to 1628,’ 1740; 
* A Collection of Original Letters and 
Papers concerning the Affairs of England 
from the Year 1641 to 1660,’ ed. ‘Thomas 
Carte, 17383 an edition of Aelian, ' De 
Natura Animalium, ed. Abraham 
Gronovius 1743; ‘Thomas ‘Tanner’s 
‘ Notitia Monastica 1744, and ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannico-Hibernica,! 1748 ; and Sir 
William Keith’s ‘ General Introduction to 
the History of the British Plantations,’ 1738. 

While the members of the Society realized 
that capital was necessary for the production 
of these books, they did not appreciate how 
large a proportion of the publishing costs 
must be spent on distribution. Inability 
to appreciate this point led the Society to 
minimize the discount offered to the book- 
sellers who distributed its books and thereby 
to antagonize the members of the trade. 
This foredoomed the Society to failure 
because it had no other means of selling its 
books than through the wholesale and retail 
organization of the trade. 

'The enthusiasm of all but a few of the 
members waned in the face of these difficul- 
ties, and the Society was finally wound up in 
1749. The records of the Society (pre- 
served by Dr. John Ward of Gresham Col- 
lege, one of its most industrious members) 
were bequeathed to the British museum in 
1810. 

Although it was the forerunner of many 
bodies of similar but more limited scope, its 
main interest lies in the light which its 
records throw on the history of the manifold 
processes by which literary genius is trans- 
lated into the published volume. 
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MS, Sources: 
British museum : 

Records of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Learning (Add. MSS. 
6,184—92, 6,224); papers relating to 
the Society (Sloane MSS. 3,984 and 
4,452); ‘A Bill for the better En- 
couragement of Learning, by the more 
effectual Securing the Copies of Printed 
Books to the Authors or Purchasers,' 
1736, printed bill with MS. additions 
(Parl. Papers, H.C., Public Bills, 
General Collection, i. no. 14) ; Bagford 
collection of subscription proposals, 
booksellers’ advertisements, question- 
naires, etc., with MS. additions (Harl. 
5906, 5908, 5910, 5935-6, 5946, 
5953, 5996); Richard Robinson's 
* Eupolemia, Archippus, and Panoplia’ 
(Royal MS. 18A. XLVII). 


Bodleian library : 

Carte collection (MS. and printed) re- 
lating to copyright (Carte 114, 207, 
260). 


Printed : 
British museum : 
Miscellaneous collections of broadsides, 
pamphlets, etc. 


Oxford university press : 

Johnson collection, at present uncata- 
logued, containing printed and MS. 
subscription proposals, booksellers’ ad- 
vertisements, etc., 18th cent. 


CLXXV.—The relations between Oudh 
and the East India company, from 
1785 fo 1801. By P. Basu, M.A. 
(Lucknow), Ph.D. 

In this thesis an attempt is made to trace 
the relationship between Oudh and the East 
India company from the time of Warren 
Hastings's departure until September 1801. 
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"This period falls into two divisions : before 
1798, the period of so-called non-inter- 
ference, and after 1798, the period of open 
interference. 

The first chapter describes the Nawab 
Asaf-ud-daula and his principal servants, the 
general slackness of the administration due 
to the nawab’s character, and the helplessness 
of his servants who might otherwise have 
carried on the government satisfactorily. 
The fact that Asaf-ud-daula, in spite of his 
neglect of affairs of state and shameless con- 
duct, ruled so long was due to the East 
India company’s military protection, without 
. which Oudh would either have been prey 
to one of its more ambitious neighbours, or 
have suffered an internal revolution headed 
by some strong amil or zamindar. 

‘The second and third chapters deal with 
the relations between Oudh and its principal 
neighbours during the last quarter of the 
18th century. Mahadaji Sindhia had de- 
signs upon the country, which was rich, both 
in money and as a recruiting ground for 
soldiers. In a struggle for supremacy in 
India, which was undoubtedly the aim 
first of Mahadaji Sindhia and later of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, the possession of Oudh would 
have been invaluable. Mahadaji had secured 
the person of and the control over the 
Emperor Shah 'Alam ; he probably also 
aimed at the wazirate, enjoyed by the nawab 
of Oudh, and the control of the wazir’s 
country. Disputes arose constantly between 
the nawab-wazir and Sindhia which would 
certainly have resulted in a decisive struggle 
had not the latter been prevented from open 
aggression by fear of the British. “They, 
on the other hand, not desiring a war with 
the Mahrathas, particularly during the 
period 1784-98, kept the Oudh sar£ar in 
check and would not let it offend Sindhia. 

Oudh was also threatened by the Sikhs, 
the Rajputs, and the Doab chiefs, though 
more remotely. It appears that the alliance 
with the East India company kept Oudh 
immune from foreign invasion during 


Asaf-ud-dapla's lifetime. To this end the 


Company retained two brigades (between 
10,000 and 12,000 men) in Oudh at the 
sarkar’s expense. The presence of the 
British troops in Oudh had mixed effects. 
On the one hand it provided Oudh with a 
dependable force at a time when the nawab's 
army was degenerating under Asaf's neglect ; 
on the other, it accelerated the process of 
degeneration of the once formidable army 
of Shuh-ud-daula. None of the governors- 
general thought of reforming the Oudh 
army, taking it for granted that Oudh must 
be garrisoned by British troops. The only 
person who attempted to make the Oudh 
army efficient was G. F. Cherry, resident 
from April 1794 to July 1796, who by his 
insistence upon reforms incurred the nawab's 
displeasure and the censure of Sir John 
Shore (later Baron 'l'eignmouth), and was 
promptly recalled. Investigation suggests 
that it would have been possible to maintain 
the Oudh army at a fairly high standard of 
efficiency; and with this and its alliance 
with the Company, Oudh could have felt 
sufficiently secure against any Indian state 
likely to threaten it. But both John (after- 
wards Sir John) Macpherson and Cornwallis 
insisted upon the presence of the British 
brigades in Oudh. Macpherson was prin- 
cipally interested in posting a large number 
of his friends in Oudh as officers. Corn- 
wallis, foreseeing a struggle with Tipu, did 
not think it prudent to reduce the Company’s 
military establishment, and found Oudh a 
convenient contributor towards the defence. 
During Shore’s administration England 
feared a French attack upon British India. 
The court of directors, therefore, decided 
not only to maintain but to increase the 
Company's army. Being in monetary dis- 
tress as usual, the directors ordered Shore to 
make the nawab of Oudh pay for a part of 
the increase on the ground that the interests 
of the two states were closely allied. 

The army subsidy formed a considerable 
item in Oudh’s annual payments to Calcutta. 
A review of the financial relations between 
Oudh and the Company, in abstract from 
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1764. to 1784, and in greater detail after 
1784, is illustrated by copies of official 
accounts hitherto unpublished (appendices 
A to J) A detailed examination of the 
evidence shows that Oudh served the 
Company as a prolific source of income, 
and discloses the irregularities practised 
by Macpherson, the honesty of purpose of 
Cornwallis and Shore, and the extraordinary 
circumstances which prompted Wellesley to 
take extraordinary measures. 

Oudh was not an industrial country and 
had little commerce. Whatever trade there 
was in cloth gradually became a monopoly 
of British traders, which hit the local weavers 
and traders very hard. Cornwallis made an 
honest effort to remedy this evil and con- 
cluded a commercial treaty which, however, 
remained a dead letter. 

Asaf-ud-daula’s lack of system in the 
general administration reduced his state to 
impotence and bankruptcy. The ultimate 
responsibility is attributed to the Company 
which, in its own interests, bolstered up 
a man wholly unsuited to his post, who could 
not have retained it without British support. 

The seventh chapter deals with the deposi- 
tion of Wazir ' Ali, the reputed son of Asaf, 
and the setting up by Shore of Sa'adat ' Ali on 
the masnad. ‘This was the second instance 
of active and direct interference by the 
Company in the internal affairs of Oudh 
made on its own initiative, since the pass- 
ing of the India Act of 1784, the first 
being the banishment from Oudh of Raja 
Jhao Lal, the favourite minister of Asaf, 
and the appointment of 'l'afazzul Hussain 
as the chief minister. These were the pre- 
lude to a series of such interferences which 
resulted in the cession of half of Oudh to 
the Company in 1801. Shore forestalled 
Wellesley in almost all the details of his 
policy towards Oudh. Wellesley’s greater 
success was due to his personal qualities and 
his confident expectation of support in 
London, which Shore had lacked. 

The last chapter deals with the long- 
drawn-out struggle between Sa'adat ' Ali, an 


able ruler, and Wellesley, which resulted 
firstly in the posting of a huge British army 
in Oudh, and finally in the cession of the 
Doab, Gorakhpur, and other regions to the 
Company. An investigation of the corre- 
spondence between the parties leads to the 
conclusion that Wellesley was actuated by 
a broader imperialistic vision than was 
common in his day, which impelled him 
towards the establishment of the British as 
the paramount power in India, regardless of 
the justice of the means employed. As a 
result Sa'adat 'Ali had to suffer much 
injustice. Subsequent history of Oudh 
shows that while the British half was better 
regulated, that under native rule degenerated 
owing to the inherent defects of an hereditary 
despotism. 


MS. Sources : 
India Office : 

Political and secret proceedings of the 
Bengal council ; Bengal dispatches and 
letters ; secret letters, vol. r ; home 
miscellaneous series, vols. 235—7, 577— 
93, 447-8; factory records (Persia), 
vol. 22. 


P.R.O. : 


Chatham papers, correspondence with 
Wellesley. 


British museum : 

Wellesley MSS. (Add. MSS. 13,411—66, 
13,473—96, 13,501—18, 13,522—32, 
13,794—802, 37,284); Inan Ali, 
Ausaf-ul-Asaf (Or. MS. 1,707); Syed 
Insha- Allah, Lataif- us- Saadat (Or. 
MS. 2,021); Intikhab-i- Akhbar- i- 
Oarbar-i-Nawab - Wazir- ul- Mumalik 
Asaf-ud-daula Bahadur (Add. MS. 
16,721); Kamaluddin Haidar, Tarikh- 
i-Sawanihat-i-Salatin-i- Awadh (Or. 
MS., 1,8213 copy 1,822); Gen. 
Claude Martine, Persian correspond- 
ence (Add. MS. 16,847); Rai Ratan 
Chand, Sultan-ul-Tawarikh (Or. MS. 
1,876). š 
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Royal Asiatic Society : Printed : 
Intikhab-i-Akhbar-i- Nawab- Wazir- ul- . ; 
M lik-Bahadur-wa-Intikhab-i- Dar- Full use is made of the treaties, state 


bars: Mullaev Atari, papers, dispatches, minutes, corre- 
f spondence, and memoirs of Warren 
Verlands, Painswick, Glos. : Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, and 
Sir W. H. Sleeman, * History of the reign- Lord Teignmouth, as well as of 
ing family of Oudh, in the possession numerous contemporary accounts and 

of Col. J. L. Sleeman. tracts. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it has been given to the 1908-9 re-issue of 


the D.N.B., because that is the version 
contributed by Mr. E. S. de Beer.) 


Deane, Sir Anthony. v. 701a, ll. 17-8. 
Delete * He was knighted . . . Ped. 127). 

Ibid. |. 23 from foot. After ‘ 1686-8.’ 
insert ‘ He was knighted in the king’s bed- 
chamber at Titchfield on 3 July 1675 (Cal. 
S. P., Dom., 1675-6, pp. 197, 198).’ 

Ibid. 701b, ll. 9—8 from foot. After 
* Buckingham) insert ‘ His first wife, named 
Anne, died in child-bed in March 1677 
(Registers of 8t. Olave, Hart Street, 1563— 
1700, Harl. Soc., pp. 82, 216); in 1675 
Deane is described as a “ brother” of Isaac 
Dorislaus the younger [q.v., art. Dorislaus] 
and a connexion by marriage may be implied 
(Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1675-6, p. 198). 

Freeman, Sir Ralph. vii. 6804, ll. 13-5 
from foot. For ‘(f. 1610 . . . August 
1613.' read ' (d. 1667), courtier and drama- 
tist, was the son of Martin Freeman of 
Betchworth in Surrey and of London 
(Visitation of London, Harl Soc., i. 295). 
He was admitted at the Middle Temple in 
1606 (Middle Temple Records: Minutes, 
li. 470). Before 1618 he had married a 
near relative of George Villiers, the future 
duke of Buckingham ; she was Catherine, 
daughter of William “ Bret of Wrotherbe in 
com. Leic.”, apparently Brett of Rotherby, 
in which case she was Buckingham’s first 
cousin and a sister of Lady Middlesex (Visit. 
of London, loc. cit. ; Visitation of Leicester, 
Harl Soc., pp. 30, 171, 206); Freeman 
was also knighted by this date (a notice in 
John Nichols’ Progresses of Fames I, iti. 437, 
is undocumented and the identification is 
wrong). He succeeded Sir Robert Naunton 


[q.v.] as a master of requests early in 1618 
(Cal. S. P., Dom., 1611-8, p. 511)? 


by this institute. The following corrections have been 


Ibid. 6814, 1. 5. After ' Venice.’ insert 
* He was member of parliament for Winchel- 
sea in 1625 and again in 1628-9.’ 


Ihd. l. 10-2. Delete ‘and soon... 
per annum.’ 
Ibid. M. 18-20. For ‘ He appears . . . 


advanced age. read ‘In 1635 he and Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury [q.v.] obtained jointly 
the office of master and worker of the 
mint (Cal. §. P., Dom., 1635-6, p. 3423 
1636-7, p. 445); they fetained it until 
the Civil war. Freeman regained the 
office for himself in 1660, but in 1662 was 
given a partner in it, Henry Slingsby, his 
former deputy ; he retained his share in the 
ofüce until his death, which took place 
between April and July 1667 (Cal. S. P. 
Dom., 1660—1, p. 138; 1661—2, p. 585; 
1667, pp. 47, 175; Ruding, Annals of 
the Coinage, 3rd ed., 1840, ii. 2, 7) For 
* 1655" read ‘ 1639.’ 

Ibid. 1l. 27—8. For ‘This unauthorized 


. . . 1639. read ‘A new edition appeared 
in 1655’. 

Ibid. ll. 27—5 from foot. Delete * At the 
last-given . . . old man,’ 


Ibid. |. 24 from foot. Delete ‘Sir’ and 
after Freeman insert ‘, sometimes wrongly 
styled Sir Ralph,’ 

Under authorities, for ‘ Rolls Ser. (Dom.)’ 
read Cal. State Papers, Dom., passim ; and 
add Victoria County History, Surrey, i ili, 167, 


where Freeman’s descendants are traced. 


Goffe or Gough, Stephen, D.D. viii. 
70a, l. 28. After ' pontifical.’ insert * He 
said his first mass about December 1653 ; 
the queen was present (Nicholas Papers, 
Camden Soc., ii. 45).’ 
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Add to list of authorities: L. Batterel’s 
Mémoires domestiques pour servir à l'histoire 
de l'Oratoire, 1902—1 1, lil. 169—7 5. 

Hyde, Anne, Duchess of York. x. 
368a, l. 7 from foot-368), 1. 22 from foot. 
For * About the same time . . . Appendix 
iv.)' read ‘Towards the end of 1669 she 
appears to have become doubtful as to the 
position of the Church of England, the result, 
according to her own account, of her reading 
Heylyn's * History of the Reformation’. 
Early in 1670 it was common talk that she 
was wavering towards Roman catholicism ; 
she had not received the communion for two 
or three months, having hitherto received 
it regularly every month. At the instance 
of George Morley, bishop of Winchester 
[q.v.], who had been her spiritual director 
when she was a girl and from the Restora- 
tion until his retirement from court in 1667, 
she communicated again at Easter. But 
in a paper dated 8 Aug. 1670 she sets out her 
reasons for becoming a Roman catholic ; 
she was received into that church, at what 
. date is unknown, by Father Hunt, a Fran- 
ciscan. This was kept.a close secret, the 
duke informing the king, and only one or 
two other persons knowing of it; but 
rumours were so strong as to cause Morley 
to write to the duchess on 24 Jan. 1670/1, 
urging her to declare that she was a pro- 
testant ; Clarendon also heard reports of it 
(see his Two Letters to the Duke and Duchess 
of York, n.d., also printed in State Tracts 

. reign of Charles II, 1693, i. 439-42 3 
and Laurence Hyde, ‘ Meditations,’ 1675, 
in Correspondence of Henry Hyde, earl of 
Clarendon, 1828, i. 645).’ 

Ibid. 3694, l. 25. After ‘ (Burnet, i. 
307).' add * The duchess's paper giving the 
reasons for her conversion first received wide 
publicity in a French verston appended to 
Father Louis Maimbourg’s ‘ Histoire du 
Calvinisme, 1682 (an undated English 
publication of the paper apparently dates 
from 1686 or later). In it she gives some 
account of the remarks of two English 
bishops [see Morey, Gxonak, infra]. 


Morley, George. xiii. 9715, l. 11 from 
foot For ‘1597’ read ‘1598.’ 

Ibid. |. 7 from foot. For ‘1597’ read 
‘1598 and was baptized at St. Matthew, 
Friday Street on 5 March (Register, Harl. 
Soc., p. 11). 

Ibid. 972b, M. 25-7. For ‘ts said... 
(Wood)? read ‘joined him at Newport on 
12 Nov. 1648 during the treaty (Peck, 
Desiderata curiosa, 1779, p. 403 ; see also 
Walker, Historica! Discourses, 1705, “ Per- 
fect Copies," etc., p. 77 ; and Wood)? 

Ibid. l. 30 from foot-973«. l. 17. For 
* , went to the court . . . Papers, ii. 333)' 
read * ; he is said to have joined Charles IT 
at the Hague and to have followed him to 
France (Wood). Charles went to France 
about June 1649 ; Morley was at Antwerp 
on 22 June N.S. He assisted Cosin in 
conducting services in the chapel of Sir 
Richard Browne (1605-83) [q.v.] (cf. 
Evelyn, Diary, 7 Nov. 1649) and later held 
services in Lady Ormond's house at Caen 
[see under James Butler, duke of Ormond, 
1610-88]; but returned with Charles II 
to the Netherlands and preached the last 
sermon before him prior to his departure for 
Scotland in June 1650. About this time 
there were rumours of Morley's having 
joined the presbyterians ; Hyde, who had 
already recommended him, now wrote in 
his defence (Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
21,65 ; seealsothe gossip in Nzcholas Papers, 
Camden Soc., i. 208). He and Dr. John 
Earle [q.v.] spent about a year in the house 
of Sir Charles Cotterell [q.v.] at Antwerp ; 
he then entered that of Lady Hyde there, 
Hyde himself being absent in Spain. At 
Antwerp he read the church services twice 
a day and celebrated the eucharist once a 
month, besides performing other services ; 
he also had charge of the religious instruction 
of Anne Hyde [q.v.], the future duchess of 
York, and of the other members of the 
family. About the end of 1653 he joined 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia [q.v.] at the 
Hague, attending her for more than two 
years without salary and receiving only his 
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own and his servant's diet; his friends in 
England keeping him supplied. He visited 
Charles II at Cologne, preaching two 
sermons before him (he was apparently at 
Cologne about October 1654, Nicholas 
Papers, it. 156 ; and was there in October 
1655, Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1655, p. 375). 
On Charles II's settling in the Spanish 
Netherlands in 1656 Morley rejoined him 
and remained in his service during the rest 
of the period of exile, without salary as 
before. He was one of the most prominent 
and useful of the English clergy in exile 
(Morley's biographical information in the 
preface, etc., to his Several Treatises, 1683, 
on which Wood’s account is largely based ; 
letters attributable to Morley signed ‘G. 
‘Joseph Gower,’ etc., 1649—54, in 
British museum, Harl. MS. 6,942, nos. 
138, 140-52; Wood; the queen of 
Bohemia’s correspondence in  Evelyn's 
Diary and correspondence), 
Ibid. 973a, |. 24 from foot. After 
* Life, i. 333)” insert ' From this time until 
_ his retirement from court in 1667 he was 
her “ Spiritual Director and Guide” (Several 
Treatises, preface, p. xiii). 
Ibid. 973b, ll. 25-24 from foot. For 
* Morley certainly . . . season.’ read ‘In 
Feb. 1668 he was superseded as dean of the 
chapel in a rather ignominious manner 


(Pepys, 6 Feb. 1668 ; Notes and Queries, 
clxxiii. 8). 


Ibid. l. 21-9 from foot. For ‘Some 
reflections . . . History, i. 537, 539) ' read 
“In Feb. 1679 Morley assisted Sancroft in 
an unsuccessful attempt to reconvert the 
duke of York to Anglicanism (Correspond- 
ence of Henry Hyde, earl of Clarendon, ed. 
Singer, 1828, ii. 465—71). In the duchess 
of York's paper setting out her reasons for 
her conversion [see HYDE, ANNE, supra] 
she attributes to two Anglican bishops 
certain remarks on the relative positions of 
the Roman catholic and Anglican churches. 
Thomas Jones (1622?-1682) [q.v.], in his 
* Elymas the sorcerer,” 1682, suggested 
that Morley had contributed to the duchess's 


4.8 


conversion ; stung by this and warned by 
Evelyn that he was generally identified as 
one of the bishops, Morley published as a 
vindication of his protestantism his ‘‘ Several 
"Treatises," in which he included an account 
of his relations with the duchess and his 
letter to her (24. Jan. 1670/1) on the reports 
of her conversion (Evelyn, 29 May 1682, 
and wrongly dated letter to Morley in Diary 
and Correspondence, i. 255—6). The bishops 
were later identified as Sheldon and Walter 
Blandford [q.v.]).’ 

Ibid. l. 5 from foot. For ' (15. ii. 428%.) ° 
read * (ib. ii. 428, Dartmouth's note).’ 

Ibid. l. 3 from foot. For'eighty-eighth ' 
read * eighty-seventh.' 

Ibid. 9744, ll. 13-5. For ‘He was, 
however, always . dissenters’ read ' His 
attitude and behaviour towards dissenters 
varied from time to time. Burnet describes 
him as “zealous against papists, and yet a 
great enemy to the dissenters " (Own Time, 
ed. Airy, il. 432); Baxter represents his 
behaviour at the Savoy Conference un- 
favourably (M. Sylvester, Reliquie Baxteri- 
anc, 1696, i. 339, 343, 363); later he 
wanted some form of agreement with the 
Presbyterians (letter, 1672, appended to 
A True Account of the Whole Proceedings 
Betwixt Ormond and Anglesey, 1682, p. 28 ; 
see also anecdotes in E. Calamy, bridge- 
ment of Mr. Baxter’s History, 2nd ed., 1713, 
i. 1717., il. 344)" 

Ibid. l. 19 from foot-9745, l. 20. For 
‘His works . . . Charles II (Bliss)! read 
‘His principal works are: 1. “ Several 
Treatises,” 4to, 1683, illustrating his atti- 
tude towards the Roman Catholic church ; 
of the pieces contained in it the “ Epistola 
ad Cornelium 'Iriglandium," written in 
1659, had previously been printed surrepti- 
tiously at the Hague (preface, p. x Wood 
says, in. London, 1663); and an English 
translation of * Ad Janum Ulitium epistolz 
duz " was published in 1707, with a com- 
mendatory letter by Dr. George Hickes 
[q.v.]; the translation is attributed to 
Hilkiah Bedford [q.v.] (Hearng, Collections, 
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i. 125.) 2. "'Lhe Bishop of Winchester's 
Vindication of Himself from divers False, 
scandalous and Injurious Reflexions made 
upon him by Mr. Richard Baxter in several 
of his Writings,” 4to, 1683 ; this includes 
a reprint of Morley’s earlier piece, “ The 
Bishop of Worcester’s Letter for Vindica- 
tion of Himself from Mr. Baxter’s Calumny," 
4to, 1662. . He also wrote an epitaph on 
James I, printed in Dr. John Spotswood, 
“ History of the Church of Scotland,” 1665, 
at end (and in later editions); and in all 
probability a letter on the death of Lord 
Capel, appended to the latter's posthumous 
** Daily Observations or Meditations,” 1654, 
pp. 43-7. In view of his own remarks 
in the preface to “Several Treatises " two 
other pieces attributed to him are to be 
' rejected: “A Modest Advertisement con- 
cerning the present Controversie about 
Church-Government,” 1641 (Thomason’s 
attribution); and * A Character of Charles 
the Second," 1660 (Wood’s attribution ; 
also attributed to Sir Samuel Tuke [q.v.]) ". 

" Waldegrave, Sir William. xx. 4794, l. 4 
from foot. For ' (ff. 1689)' read * (1636 i— 
1701). 

Ibid. 1.4 from foot-4804,1. 2. For ‘ was 
probably . . . in 1618’ read ‘was perhaps 
a son of Sir Henry Waldegrave, second 
baronet, d. 1658, the grandfather of the first 
Lord Waldegrave ; he was apparently closely 
connected with this branch of the family.’ 
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Ibid. 480a, ll. 14-28. For ‘On 1 July 
. . . bachelor’ read ‘ Waldegrave was one 
of the physicians to Queen Mary of Modena 
and was knighted by her bedside on 10 June 
1688, shortly after the delivery of James 
Edward (London Gazette, 11 June). He 
accompanied the queen and the prince on 
their flight to France, being at that time 
called first physician to the latter ; he was 
a member of the exiled court, was appointed 
first physician to the king in 1695, and died, 
aged sixty-five, in the old Chateau at St. 
Germain about June 1701 (buried 9 July 
n.s.). He was married to Elizabeth Ronchi 
(the queen's almoner or confessor was named 
Giacomo Ronchi), who in 1698 is described 
as a lady of the bedchamber to the queen 
(she is presumably the Madam Walgrave, 
one of her bedchamber women in 1684); 
she died at St. Germain aged fifty in 1706. 
Waldegrave mentions no children in his 
will. He is described by Roger North as 
“a prodigy of an arch-lutanist " (Memoirs 
of Musick, ed. Rimbault, 1846, p. 123 ; see 
also Evelyn, Diary). ' 

Add to list of authorities: C. E. Lart's 
Parochial registers of Saint Germain-en- 
Laye: Jacobite extracts, 1910-2; Cam- 
pana de Cavelli’s Les derniers Stuarts, 1i. 
385; Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rep., 
app. v. p. 446 ; ibid., Stuart Papers, 1. 103 ; 
E. S. and M. S. Grew’s The English court 
in exile (1911). 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS. 


[In this section are printed lista of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Material for Bishop George Pretyman Tomline’s Life of Pitt (see BULLETIN, xv. 213). 
(Add. MSS. 45,107, A-K, 45,108, A-U.) 

Letter-book of Major-Gen. A. M. A. Hamilton in the West Indies, 1800—4. (Add. 
MS. 45,112.) 

Papers of John Carmichael, third earl of Hyndford, 1749—52, supplementary to Add. 
MSS. 11,365—87. (Add. MSS. 45,113—21.) 

Miscellaneous historical MSS. and charters presented by the Royal Historical Society, 
described and listed in the * British Museum Quarterly,’ xii. 128. (Add. MSS. 45,122—30 
and Add. Ch. 71,110-247.) 

Papers of John, first Viscount Scudamore, supplementary to Add. MSS. 11,041—59, 
11,689—90, 11,816, 35,097, 35,207, including another portion of his letter-book (1635-9) ` 
now Add. MS. 35,097. (Add. MSS. 45,140-8.) 

History of Florence to 1348 by Giovanni Villani, a French translation of the 1728 
Milan edition, ?1729. (Add, MSS. 45,151—23.) 

Papers of George Prideaux Harris relating to the settlement of Tasmania, 1803-12. 
(Add. MSS. 45,156—7.) 

Semi-official letters to C. A. Ellis, Baron Howard de Walden, chiefly while he was 
envoy to Portugal, from Lord Palmerston and Viscount (later Earl) Canning, 1836—49 
and 1864. (Add. MS. 45,176.) 

Plan of the battle of Corufia by Henry (later first Viscount) Hardinge, 1809. (Add. 
MS. 45,180.) 

Day-book of the siege of Gibraltar, 1779-80. (Add. MS. 45,188.) 

Papers of the Brockman family, of Beachborough, Kent, 16th—1gth cent. (Add. MSS. 
45,193-220) ; and inventories of goods of members of the family, 1573, 1626. (Add. 
Ch. 71,260—1.) 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, * De gestis Britonum, with the chronicle of St. Benet Holme 
Priory, 13th-14th cent. (Egerton MS. 3,142.) 

Compotus of manors of Thomas de Clifford, eighth Lord Clifford, 15 Hen. VI. (Egerton 
MS. 3,144.) 

Briefs of Pope Alexander VI, 1666—7. (Add. Ch. 71,252—6.) 

Portion of a court roll of Pattishall manor, 32 Hen. VIII. (Add. Ch. 71,257.) 


1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records, 
5° | 
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Charter of William II to Battle Abbey, A.D. 1094, reproduced in the * British Museum 
Quarterly,’ xii, plates XLIII, and XLIV a, b, opposite pp. 124, 136. (Egerton Ch. 2,211.) 

Charter of Peter of Aigueblanche, bishop of Hereford, with a fine seal, 1262. (Egerton 
“Che 2,212.) 

H. I. Ber. 
Cambridge University Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 

Pitt, the Rt. Hon. W..: copies of 4,000 letters received by Pitt, 1786—1805 (see 
BULLETIN, XV. 213 ; xvi. 63) (Add. 6,958.) 

Pitt, family : copies of letters. (Add. 6,959.) 

Ord, Craven (D.N.B.) : notebook of Suffolk antiquities, 18th cent. (Add. 6,961.) 

Register of Thetford Priory, 1483—1540. (Add. 6,969.) 


A. F. SCHOLFIELD. 


National Library of Seotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Journal of the embassy of the commendator of Pittenweem and John Skene to England, 
Denmark, and the princes of Germany, 1590, 17th-cent. copy. 

Account book recording particulars of the expenditure of Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles I), the duke of Buckingham, and Sir Francis Cottington, on their visit to Spain, 
1623. 

Description of the siege of Edinburgh castle, by one of the besieged, 1640. 

Letters of Archbishops James Sharp (82) and Alexander Burnet (46) to the duke of 
Lauderdale, mainly on the affairs of the Church of poorand and the conflict with the 
Covenanters, 1660-81. : 

Memorials written at the dictation of Flora Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 1789, describ- 
ing her dealings with Prince Charles Edward and her subsequent career in America, 

Journal and correspondence of Captain Burroughs, 93rd regiment (afterwards Sir 
Frederick William "Traill-Burroughs of Trumland) relating in part to the Indian mutiny. 

M. R. Dos. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Queen’s University, Belfast, During 1938 the following collections have been 
arranged :— . 


Scientific and personal papers by or relating to Thomas Andrews (D. N. B., 1st Suppl.) and 
James Thomson (1822-92, D.N.B.), including letters from Faraday, James Clerk Maxwell 
(D.N.B.), W. J. Macquorn Rankine (D.N.B.), G. G. Stokes (.D.N.B., 2nd Suppl.), and 


others. 
G. WoLEDGE. 


PLACES APPROVED BY THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS FOR 
THE DEPOSIT OF MANORIAL RECORDS! 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
‘Twenty-seven deeds of Upper and Lower Dean, 1663—1843. (Col. H. O. Wade.) 
1 See also British Museum above. 
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‘Seventeen deeds of St. Paul, Bedford, 1756-1833. (The late Mr. E. Burr.) 

One deed of Colmworth, 1660. (Hove Public Library.) 

Eight deeds of several parishes, 1717—82. (Dr. W. M. Palmer.) 

About 200 deeds of many parishes, 1566—1841. (Sussex Archaeol. Soc.) 

About go deeds of Toddington, 1687—1901. (Messrs. Thornley and Boutwood.) 

Forty-six deeds chiefly of Clophill, 1373-1870. (British Records Assoc.) 

Archdeacon’s transcripts of parish registers for many parishes, 1604-15 and 1813-36. 
(Lincoln Diocesan oe office.) l 

Churchwardens’ rate-books, 1785—1867, vestry minutes, 1821—72, overseers’ rate- 
books, 1765-1805, and overseers’ account-books, 1763—1865, of St. Paul, Bedford; 
churchwardens’ account-book, 1743-1841, and account-book of the town house and lands, 
1695-1842, of Westoning ; school (Emery’s charity) account-book, of Meppershall, 1698— 
1845; and churchwardens’ account-books, 1708-1809, of Blunham and Mogerhanger. 
(Incumbents. ) 

‘Turnpike acts for Stevenage-Biggleswade road, 1722, and Dunstable-Hertford road, 
1734; accounts of the Southoe, Biggleswade, and 'l'empsford turnpikes, 1725—69 (one 
membrane only); and receipt for tolls paid at Biggleswade Gate, 1854. 

Property-tax assessment, Wootton, 1813-4. (Mr. F. Hipwell.) 


A third edition of the * Hand List of the Bedfordshire County Muniments’ (36 pp.) 
has been issued, showing briefly the nature and extent of the collection, arranged as public 
local administration (county authorities and other local authorities), semi-public adminis- 
tration, ecclesiastical administration, and private muniments. Ivot P. Cortin 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ner MEE Archaeological Soelety, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1937 
and 1938 :— 

Draft proceedings and court rolls and accounts for the manors of Aylesbury with Bierton 
and Broughton Staveley, 19th cent. ; and 24 draft court rolls, 1724—1866, and 23 draft 
minutes, 1698—1847, of the manor of Chalfont St. Peter. 

Ten books of proceedings in the court of Farnham Royal manor, 1714-1935 ; with a 
map of the estate, 1802. (Deposited by the Duke of Leeds.) 

Roll of court baron of the manor of Coleshill in Amersham, 21 Oct. 1700 ; roll of Wing 
manor, 16 Sept. 1619 ; and plans of the manors of Hartwell and Stone, 1777. 

Extracts from registers of burials at Amersham Lower Baptist meeting, 1784—1828, 
and Upper Dissenting meeting, 1738—1803, and'birtbs at the Lower Dissenting meeting, 
LU Epwin Ho us. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby Public Libraries, Museum, and Art Gallery. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1938 :— 

Deeds relating to lands and tenements at Kirk Langley, c. 1240—57, and 1323 ; Offcote, 
Ashbourne, 1338; Kniveton, 1362; Mercaston, 1365 ; Hognaston, 1317 ; and Brad- 
bourne, 1 334, 1408, and c. 1450. 

Rental of Walton manor, 1620, from the Phillipps collection (see BULLETIN, xvi. 211) ; 
exemplification of the grant of the manor to Henry Ferrars and his heirs, 1664 ; and con- 
firmation of a grant of the reversion of the manor to John Ferrars, 1671. 
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_. - Assignment of the estate of George Sitwell, of London, concerning lands at Staveley, 

— .Renishaw, and elsewhere, 1697 ; lease of land in Fenny Bentley, 1686 ; conveyance of 

.. land known as ‘ Cooper Croft,’ in Parwich, 1686 ; and a conveyance on trust of the manors 
.. of Elvaston and ‘Thurlaston, and Ambaston, 1673. 

MSS. relating to property at Offcote and Underwood, in Ashbourne parish, and two closes 
at Mappleton, 1851 ; 3 lands at 'Tideswell, Little Hucklow, Hathersage, and elsewhere, 
1810-35 the manor in Hathersage and Dore, 1713 ; and 2 closes in Brimington, 1832. 

Ninety-six documents relating to property of the Rev. William Ponsonby and the Rev. 
J. Bromehead, at Troway, Eckington, 18th and early 19th cent. 

Volume relating to Brookfield, Hathersage, and elsewhere, including surveys and rentals 
of estates, 1656—1852. 

Letter book of the earl of Leicester, 1776—82. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Exeter City Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Court book of the manor of Alford, Somerset, with rental ; survey and rental of lands 
in Tawton Bishop, Newport, Barnstaple, South Molton, and Fremington, 21 Dec. 1660. 
(*57694/q.009.04.) 
' Court book of Cowick manor, 6 Apr. 1612-1 Aug. 1615. (*61021/q.009.1.) 
Kingskerswell manor court book, 18 Oct. 1782—15 Nov. 1847. (*119249/q. 009.21.) 
H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 


ESSEX. 
Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Muniments of the Ingatestone, Thorndon, and other Essex estates of the Petre family 
(barons Petre of Writtle) ; about 9,000 documents in all :— 

1. Deeds (except where stated, to 19th cent.). (a) Two hundred and thirty of Thoby 
priory, c. 1150—1519, including confirmations by King Stephen and others of its foundation 
grant, c. 1150 ; 469 of Mountnessing, from c. 1175, 395 of Writtle, from c. 1250, 296 of 
Margaretting, from 1316, 163 of Ingatestone and Fryerning, from c. 1200, 261 of Stock 
and Buttsbury, from c. 1250, 139 of East, West, and South Hanningfield, from 1339, 318 of 
Great and Little Burstead and Billericay, from c. 1200, 126 of Ingrave from 1434, 108 of 
South Weald, Brentwood and Shenfield, from c. 1250, 118 of Childerditch, from 1419, 
105 of East and West Horndon, from c. 1250, 74. of Great and Little Warley, from c. 1200 ; 
20 of Horndon and Ingrave, from 1546, 30 of South Ockendon, c. 1300-1681, 204 of 
Thurrock and Stifford, c. 1250—1621, 27 of ‘Thurrock and Doddinghurst, 1350—1537, 
22 of Blackmore from 1751, 59 of Roxwell from 1459, 37 of Ramsden Crays and Bellhouse, 
c. 1250-1599, and 89 of Stanford Rivers 1344-17753; 146 of Clavering and Langley, 
c. 1200-1375 ; 132 of Dengie and Asheldham, from 1697 ; and 417 of other Essex 
parishes. (b) Four hundred and seventy-two counterpart leases, 1 559—1869, and 8 enrolment 
books of leases. (c) Four deeds of Blainville in Normandy, 1431—61, and 5 concerning the 
maintenance and ransom of English prisoners in France, c. 1417. (4) About 205 family and 
personal deeds.and wills, c. 1200-1872. 

2. Mánorial.: (a) Court rolls, 578 inall : ` Writtle (232 rolls), 1327-1793, Ingatestone 
(110 rolls), 1279-1740, Great Burstead, 1384—1740 ; Margaretting, 1448-1739, ' East- 
West’ Hanningfield, 13 3 1—1740, Crondon park, 1372-1725, Childerditch and Tillingham 
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hall, 1378—1806, Fristling hall, 1271-1740, Stanford Rivers, 1560-1773 ; South Hanning- 
field, 1339-1739, East Horndon, 1567-1739, Bacons in Mountnessing, 1481-1650, 
Cowbridge grange, 1577-17403; Ingrave, 1577-1739, Imphey hall, 1561-1733, Stock, 
1547-1710, Mountnessing, 1578-1739, West Horndon, 1579-1656, Thoby priory, 
1425-54, Ging Joyberd Laundrey [in Buttsbury], 1544-5, Fryerning, 1582, Fithlers in 
Writtle, 1654—1748, Bluntswall, 1611-1807, Costed hall in Brentwood, 1580-9, South 
Weald, 1584-9 ; ‘Thurrocks-in Clavering, 1559-61 ; Bacons in Dengie, 1382-1702, and 
Newhall in Asheldham, 1351-1725 ; Barking, 1440-1; and eight other manors, 1373— 
1561 ; Waltham law hundred, 1456 ; and sheriff’s tourn for Chelmsford, 1609, and Stock, 
1604—31. (b) Court books, chiefly of mixed manors, 1501-1895. (c) Compoti, largely 
bailiffs’ accounts: Crondon park, 1343-1455, Writtle, 1360-1538, ‘Tillingham hall, 
1387-97 ; Clavering, 1332—71, Dagenham, 1319, Bacons in Dengie, 1346-48, South 
Ockendon, 1384—5, West Horndon, 1528-30, Ingatestone, 1540, also 23 compoti for other 
manors in Essex, 1401-1532. (d) Rentals, surveys, and custumals, 383 in all, 1328-1855, 
including Writtle (80), and Ingatestone (30). (e) Miscellanea, including original present- 
ments, draft minutes, and court papers. 

3. Maps, 202 in all, largely village and estate maps, chiefly 18th and 19th cent., but 
including fine detailed maps of Great Burstead, 1593 (surveyor, Ralph Agas) ; West and East 
Horndon, 1598, Ingatestone, 1600, East Hanningfield, 1615 (surveyor, John Walker) ; 

and a volume of maps of woods, 1700—30. (Lord Petre.) 
Charter, deeds and legal papers of Chelmsford grammar school, 1551—1700. (Lord 
Petre.) 


Muniments of the Colne priory estate of the de Vere family (earls of Oxford) :— 


1. Deeds, Confirmations by Richard, bishop of London, to Colne priory of various 
Essex churches and tithes, c. 1190, and by Edward II of an agreement between Robert de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, Colne priory, and Abingdon abbey, 1321 ; and 510 deeds, chiefly 
of Earls Colne, 1308-1860. 

2. Manorial records. Court rolls, 1491-1780, bailiffs’ accounts, 1 374—1452, collectors’ 
accounts, 1424—9, rentals, c. 1325—. 1450, and estreat rolls, 1422—1671 ; all of Colne 
priory. Court rolls, 1400-1780, bailiffs’ accounts, 1428-1550, detailed household 
accounts, 1431-2, rentals, 1395—1589, and estreat rolls, 1601—71 ; all of Earls Colne. 
Account of daily expenses incurred in a visit to the earl of Oxford's estates, c. 1300, and 
receiver-generals’ accounts, 1422-1559; relating to Essex and other counties. Copies 
of 20 deeds relating to Great Tey with the chapel of Pontisbright, and to Wakes Colne, 
1380—1633 (1 vol, c. 1633). Court rolls of Flamberds in Meldreth, Cambs., 1691-95. 
_ (Mrs, Probert.) 


Hallingbury and Bumpstead estates (Houblon family): about 3,000 deeds of Great 
Hallingbury, Takeley, Hatfield Broad Oak, ‘Theydon Garnon, Roydon, Nazeing, Bobbing- 
„worth, and Magdalen Laver, 14th-18th cent., of Hempstead, Sampford and Radwinter, 
17th and 18th cent., and of the manor and rectory of Great Baddow, 1546-1700 ; court 
rolls of Great Hallingbury, 1578—1925, Takeley, 1490—1822, Monksbury in Little Hal- 
lingbury, 1614—1922, Hatfield Broad Oak, 1706-1813, Marshalls in North Weald Bassett, 
1572-1728, Envilles in Little Laver, 1713, and Thremhall in Stansted Mountfitchet, 
1539-44, and of Steeple and Helions Bumpstead, 1400-17533 20 rentals, 1552-1854, 
and survey, 1652, of Great Hallingbury ; and numerous deeds and legal proceedings as to 
customs, enclosures, and perambulations, concerning Hatfield Forest, 16th and 17th cent., 
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and fragments of forest court pleas, c. 1400 and c. 1625. (Major Archer-Houblon, per 
British Records Assoc.). 

About 2,000 deeds and other MSS, of parishes in central and east Essex, c. 1500—1850 ; 
and court rolls and rentals of Danbury, 1680—1770, High Laver, 1557—1767, Bocking, 
1685—1814, Hatfield Peverel, 1739-81, and Panfield priory, 1814-6. (Messrs. Duffield, 
Ward, and Baker). 

` About 1,300 deeds and other MSS. of parishes in central Essex, c. 1600-1850 ; and court 
rolls of ‘Hatfield Broad Oak, 1345—1420, Little Leighs, 1420—1760, East Mersea rectory, 
1525-1804, Langenhoe, 1591-1660, and Downham, 1702-27. (Messrs. Gepp and 
sons. ) 

Dynes Hall estate in Maplestead : court rolls of Dynes Hall, 1693-1841, and of Bal- 
lingdon near Sudbury, 18th cent. ; detailed surveys of Barrington’s fee in Maplestead, 
c. 1600 ; and about 100 deeds, 17th cent. (Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Sperling.) 

Beaumont and other estates (Guy's Hospital) : 30 court-rolls, rentals, and extents of 
Beaumont-with-Moze, 1380-1726 ; and about 1,200 deeds of Beaumont, Great Oakley, 
the Leighs, Thaxted, the Bardfields, Finchingfield, Great Easton, 'lilty, and Panfield, 
chiefly 16th-18th cent. (Governors of Guy's Hospital.) 

Orsett estate : 36 court rolls and books, and 612 original presentments and cognate 
papers, of manors of North Benfleet, 1335--1888, Corringham, 1631—1935, Orsett, 1675— 
1923, and Little Thurrock, 1680-1861 ; bailiff's accounts, 1335—9, rentals, 1423-1620, 
and detailed survey, 1579, all of North Benfleet ; and about 450 deeds of Orsett and district, 
1492-1857. (Col. F. A. D. C. Whitmore.) 

Bedfords estate in Havering-atte-Bower : about 500 deeds, c. 1650—1850 ; also a few 
records of the liberty of Havering, including land-tax assessments, 1799—1806, papers relating 
to the enclosure of the liberty, 1810—1, and a precept to the bailiff, temp. Richard, protector. 
(Vice-Adm. Sir E. Heaton-Ellis.) 

One thousand one hundred and thirty-two deeds of numerous parishes, 1383-1887. 
Also the Essex part of the Clayton MSS., viz. 201 surveys, valuations, and deeds, of Beaulieu 
alias New Hall in Boreham and other manors and estates, 1307—1770, but chiefly 1660— 
1700, and 106 deeds of West Thurrock, 1533-1684. (J. R. Avery, Esq., and.co-trustees ; 
see Essex Review, xxxviii. 202—4.) 

Court rolls, 1389—1923, and rentals, 1820—1900, of Lawling Hall in Latchingdon 
and Snoreham ; court rolls, 1587—1902, and rentals, 1588—1893, of Canewdon Hall in 
Canewdon; court rolls, 1633—1923, rentals, 1693—1906, and deeds, 1600—1920, of 
Mundon Hall in Mundon ; court rolls, 1665—1923, and rentals, 1776—1867, of Bradwell- 
on-sea cum Pilton fee; court rolls of Pitsea Hall in Pitsea, 1651—1776 ; and court rolls, 
1785-1924, and rentals, 1691 and 1831, of Beaches in Rawreth. (Messrs. Bright and 
sons, Maldon.) 

Debden Hall estate (Chiswell family) : court rolls of Debden Hall, 1603-1807, and of 
Debden Hall and Berden, 1568—91 ; court rolls, 1660—1925, and rentals, 1521—1773, of 
Debden, Deans, and Tendrings in Debden ; court rolls, 1601—1908, and rentals, 1725— 
1850, of Widdington with Veyses; court rolls, 1674—1925, and rentals, 1678—1828, of. 
Weildbarns in Debden ; court rolls, 1669—1921, and rentals, 1626—1808, of Mole Hall in 
Debden’; court roll of Yardley Hall in Thaxted, 1588—1607 ; rentals of Hadstock, 1727— 
1756 ; and 110 deeds of Debden and Widdington, 1488-1910. (C. B. Bland, Esq., per 
Messrs. Bright and sons, Maldon.) 

" About 100 deeds, 18th cent., and court rolls, 1387—1586, of Old Hall in Boreham. 
(Messrs. Frere, Cholmely, and Co., per British Records Assoc.) 
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. Deeds of Essex i inns and public houses, 17thci 9th cent. (Messrs. ‘Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, and Co., per British Records Assoc.) ^ 

About 500 deeds of various parishes, including Roxwell and Halstead, c. 1550—1750. 
(Sussex Archaeol. Soc.) 

One hundred and one deeds of Great Chesterford, IS5I—I 1802. (Dr. W. M. Palmer, 
per British Records Assoc.) 

Court rolls of Bicknacre priory in Woodham F errers, 1380-1807, Little Baddow, 
1607—1806, and Middlemead altas 'T'ofts in Little Baddow, 1571-1806 ; numerous rentals 
and about 600 miscellaneous documents of these manors, chiefly 18th and early rgth cent. 
(Lord Rayleigh.) 

Court rolls and books of Rickling (Hall), 1349-1755, and of Leebury in Elmdon, 
1673—1828, and a formulary or precedent roll of Rickling, 1718. (British Records Assoc.) 

Court books of Leadenhall [in Leaden Roding], 1729-1913, Berners in Abbess Roding,. 
1729—1819, Chrishall (Bury), 1778—1819, and Chrishall rectory, 1778—1905. (Viscount 
Hampden, per W. Le Hardy, Esq.) 

Book of armorial bearings and pedigrees of Essex families, compiled by Charles Chandler, 
1682. (Col. Gilbertson Smith.) 

Parish records! (see BULLETIN, xv. 202) :—many volumes and papers, relating mainly 
to the relief of the poor, the principal accessions being : accounts of overseers for 17 parishes, 
1609-1 834, together with settlement papers and apprenticeship indentures, for 7 parishes, 
1634-1834 ; accounts of surveyors of highways for 3 parishes, 1734-1817 ; accounts of 
churchwardens for 8 parishes, 1526-1893, including Thaxted, 1549-1893, Great Halling- 
bury, 1526-1634, and Boreham, 1565-1 734.5 vestry minutes for 7 parishes, 1681-1895 ; 
71 detailed annual volumes of tithe accounts, 1704—89, and other tithe documents, 18th cent., 
for 4 parishes; 65 deeds of Yardley’s charity, Thaxted, c. 1280—1688, and other charity 
records for 5 parishes ; 16 deeds of the Guildhall, Ashdon, 1705-1854 ; 35 deeds of Harlow, 
€. 1300—1657 ; an exemplification of a papal bull for the prior of Hatfield, 1399 ; registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials for Thaxted, 1558-1812; Chickney, 1554-1812 ; 
Broxted, 1654—1812 ; Stambourne, 1 wem and Great Hallingbury, 1538-93. 

F. G. Emmison. 


Central Library, Walthamstow. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
One hundred and fifty-two deeds referring to properties in Sewardstone, in the possession 


. of the Silvester family, 1570-1851. (British Records Assoc.) 


G. E. Rozzvuck. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
Ninety-one deeds relating to Almeley, 1426-1719 ; 2 to Wolverlow, 1412 and 1507 ; 


, -oñè each to Burghill, 1709, Dulas, 1533, Hopleys Green, 1650, Lugwardine, 1419, Weston 
; "Béggard, 1612 ; and 4 to Cradley, 1808-88. 


Deed relating to the estate of James, third Viscount Scudamore, 1706. 
Six probates: = Herefordshire ms 1733-1857. 
F. C. Morsan. 


1 The majority of these are dépend in | Chelmsford Diocesan Record Office, forming part of the 
Essex Record Office. DS . 
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LANCASHIRE. 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. Historical MSS. acquired since the compilation of 
the list published in BULLETIN, xv. 204—7 include :— 


Conrad Waldhauser (d. 1369), * Postilla Studentium Pragensium," 15th cent. 

Two codices of treatises by the leading writers of the mystical Neo-Platonist movement 
in‘Southern Germany, both from the Benedictine Abbey of Melk, written by Prior Johann 
Schlitpacher and other Melk scribes: 1. Written 1458—. 1465. Includes Bernardus de 
Waging, “Speculum Mortis,’ * De cognoscendo Deum,’ ‘ Laudatorium Docte Ignorancie ' 
and * Defensorium Laudatorii Docte Ignorancie? ; Vincentius de Aggsbach, * Replicatio 
contra Defensorium Laudatorii Docte Ignorancie? ; Nicolaus de Cusa, “ Apologia Docte 
Ignorancie’ (excerpts in Schlitpacher's hand); Joannes Castellensis, * De fine religiose 
perfectionis et de modo fruendi Deo in presenti vita’ and ‘ De natura, gracia, gloria et beati- 
tudine in patria’; and a report on certain false doctrines preached by mendicant friars in 
Strassburg, c. 1450 (Codex Mellicensis 356). 2. Written c. 1460-1. Includes Nicolaus 
de Cusa, * De Visione Dei’ (addressed to the abbot and monks of T'egernsee, in Schlitpacher's 
hand) and * Dialogus idiote et oratoris de sapiencia! ; Bernardus de Waging, * Defensorium 
Laudatorii Docte Ignorancie’ ; Vincentius de Aggsbach, ' Replicatio:contra Defensorium 
Laudatorii Docte Ignorancie' ; and Marquardus Sprenger, ! Apologia contra invectivam 
elucidationis mistice theologia ’ (Codex Mellicensis 843). 

One hundred and sixty-two exchequer receipts for sums paid in by the sheriffs and others. 
for aids to Queen Elizabeth and James I for Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, West- - 
morland, and Lancashire (see BULLETIN, xiii. 125 5 xiv. 143). 

* Armes of the Gentry of Cheshire entred in the Visitation of that County made a? 1663 
and 1664. by me William Dugdale, Esqr., Norroy King of Armes,' with notes and an index 
in Dugdale's hand. 

Commonplace-book, containing extracts from sessions records relating to Lancashire, 
17th-18th cent. (R. S. France, Esq.) 

One hundred and thirty deeds and papers relating to properties in Kent, Lancashire, Suf- 
folk, and Yorkshire, 17th-18th cent. (Dr. E. Bosdin Leech.) 

Cheshire armorial, 17th-18th cent. ; formerly owned by William Nicholls (d. 1809) 
of Chester. 

Legal form-book, containing copies of over 150 documents chiefly concerning N. and E. 
Lancashire, 18th cent. (B. Stamp, Esq.) 

Two Cheshire deeds, 18th cent. (R. S. France, Esq.) 

* Conclusions of the Four Synods of the Brethren's Unity of the Year 1764, 1769, 1775, 
and 1782.’ (Moravian Union, through the Rev. J. N. Libbey.) 

George III's correspondence with William Pitt 1783—7, mid-1gth-cent. copies (see 
BULLETIN, xvi. 133). 

Correspondence of Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville, and of Robert, second Vis- 
count, chiefly relating to Indian and East India company affairs, with about 100 other 
letters and papers concerning the same topics, 1786—1847 (see BULLETIN, xvi. 132—3, 210). 

Six hundred letters and documents from the Pitt papers relating to Indian and East India 
company affairs, with 4 other volumes, 18th—1gth cent. 

Cheshire armorial, c. 1800, formerly owned by William Nicholls (d. 1809) of Chester. 

Two hundred and twenty-five letters and many: papers (including some hundreds of 
notes on Cheshire history, topography, and genealogy} of, the Cheshire antiquary William 
Nicholls. , 
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"One hundred and seventy deeds and othér. MSS. concerning lands in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, 17th-20th cent. (Deposited by thé-British Records Assoc.) 

Photostats of 21 charters concerning cic Priory, rath ygt cent. (Dr. Gordon 
Ward. me" 

Phe proceedings or a Journall of the passages in the Secorid: Session of Parliament 
holden at Westminster, Jan.—March, 1629 (see BULLETIN, xvi. 134): 

One hundred bills and receipts for labouring work done for Horatio, Baron Townshend, 
1666-7 

Guies for the Hon. Roger Townshend, receiver general of H.M.’s customs, Jan.—Aug. 
1760. 

i Rental of Horsham St. Faith, Norfolk, 1724-61. 

* Memoire sur l'emploi des forçats aux ouvrages publics,’ drawn up by M. Michaud 
for William Pitt at the latter's request, 1784. 

One hundred letters and papers of George, first Marquis Townshend (1724—1807), 
many relating to the militia bill. 

Forty Lancashire and Cheshire deeds, 17th-19th cent. (Per British Records Assoc.) 

Eighteen documents relating to the Leech family and Manchester, 17th—19th cent. 
(Dr. E. Bosdin Leech.) 

‘Three hundred and eighty letters of John Norris, M.P., 18th—r9th cent. 

F. TAYLOR. 


Lonpon. 
Guildhall Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
^. Cooks’ company : by-laws, 1686-1734. (MS. 3354.) 

Buckley, G. B. and F. : names of British clockmakers working outside London in the 
18th century, 2 vols. (MS. 3355.) 

Heraldic and genealogical collections of the late J. G. Bradford, including notes on the 
mayors of London, 1190—1919 (3 vols.), and county heraldic visitations from the Harleian 
MSS. (64. vols.). (MSS. 3356—60.) 

Poor-rate 5s 'and other records relating to the parishes of St. Mary Bothaw and 
St. Swithin, London Stone, 1604—1888. (MSS. 3361—80 and Add. MSS. 418—507.) 

Index of the lists, preserved in the Guildhall Records office, of inhabitants within the 
walls of the City, 1695, 2 vols. (MS. 3381.) 

Alphabetical list of admissions to the poulter’s company, 1620-94. (MS. 3382.) 

‘The temporall government of the city of London, with most of the arms [in colour] 
and succession of maiors for upward of 400 years,’ c. 1634. (MS. 3383.) 

Buckley, F. : alphabetical list of glass sellers, china-men ‘ potters ' (or vendors of earthen- 
ware) of London, 1660—1800. (MS. 3384.) 

The diary of Richard Clark, lord mayor of London (1784-5), during his mayoralty, 
with an account of his receipts and disbursements (see BuLLeTIN, xvi. 64). (MS. 3385.) 

Settle, E. : on the inauguration of Sir R. Bedingfield, lord mayor. (MS. 3386.) 

Proceedings at the two trials of the city of London v. the London Dock company, 1807 
and 1809. (MS. 3387.) P 

Records of the gardeners’ company, and other material relative thereto, 1345—1934. 
(MSS. 3389-402.) 

Drawings of some mayors of London of the 15th century, from the Wriothesley MSS., 
13 fos. (see BurreTM,: xyi. 63—4). 

J. L. Douguwarrs. 
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Society of Antiquaries of London. Historical MS. acquired in 1938 :— l 
Deed by Charles Séckford of Seckford;Suffolk declaring Gibbon, son and heir of Thomas 
Seckford, late of Idough, Ireland, deceased,’ to be his kinsman of blood and granting to him 
his coat of arms and.an'annuity of 20 nobles, yellum, with coats of arms painted in margins, 
and a seal of arms —— 3 Jan., 17 Eliz,. (Master P. W. Chandler.) 
H. S. KINGSFORD. 


NOTING TAR 
Central Publie Library, Nottingham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


* Placita [de quo warranto] itineris Notingham’ coram Willelmo de Herle, 1328, 
from the Clumber library. 

Customs roll of Mansfield manor, c. 1520, from the Clumber library. 

Minute-books of the vestry and overseers of the poor of St. Nicholas's parish, Nottingham, 
' 1798-1839 ; and of the assessment committee, 1885-8; and 22 Nottingham deeds. 
- (Public Assistance office, Nottingham.) 

Twenty-seven documents relating to the Eyre family of Rampton, c. 1630—1871, and 
9 Nottinghamshire MSS. (British Records Assoc.) 

Legal notice relating to payment of rents to James Lee, signed as served by Henry Kirke 
White, the poet, 1801 ; and a letter from Gilbert Wakefield (D.N.B.) to his daughter. 
(Mrs. H. C. Roe.) 

Nine letters from R. M. Milnes, Baron Houghton, John Murray (1778-1843, D. N.B.), 
and others, relating to Byron, Medora Leigh, etc., c. 1836-97. 

Inquisition on writ of inquiry, Dabell v. Wilcockson, 1833 ; and, citation, Hooton v. 
Dennett, 1867. (W. E. Doubleday, Esq.) 

Patent granted to William ‘Tilson, of Nottingham, for improvements in twist-lace 
machines, 1870. (Mrs. H. Barrodale.) 

Contemporary description of Nottingham celebrations of the coronation of George 1I, 
1727. (Miss Mosley.) 


Typescript copies of transcripts of eleven documents preserved at -Newstead Abbey, 
relating to the history of the Abbey, 1315—1615, have been deposited at Newstead Abbey 
and the Central Public Library, Nottingham. 
Duncan Gray. 
SUSSEX. 

Public Library and Museum, Hove. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 

One hundred and eighty-one deeds relating to West Sussex. (British Records Assoc.) 

One Sussex deed. (Mr. Fletcher.) 

H. .G. Massey. 
WARWICKSHIRE.. 

Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS: acquired and catalogued during 
1938 consist of 1,712 deeds, manorial documents, maps, plans, letters, and other MSS., 
chiefly relating to the counties of Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. The following are 
the principal items and collections other than those recorded in previous lists as received but 
awaiting cataloguing :— 

Forty-six deeds, account books, accounts, receipts, and other papers relating to estates in 
Birmingham, 1832-91 he 4 3e 
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-Three diaries for 1790, 1801,'and 1816, apparently kept by a member of the Wakefield 
family, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Minworth. 

Thirty-one deeds relating to property in Birmingham, 1561—1782, and one to property 
in 'T'anworth, 1679. 

Assessment for the relief of the poor of Birdingbury, 13 March 1852. 

Fourteen deeds relating to Birmingham, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, 1683—1812 ; 
and 27 to Barford Street, Birmingham, 1819-89. 

Photostat reproductions of parish registers of Belbroughton, Worcs., 1540—1838, 
8 vols. ; Dowles, Worcs., 1572—1812, 3 vols. ; and Shustoke, 1538—1721/2, 3 vols. 


Manuscripts acquired during 1938 and in process of or awaiting cataloguing :— 

About 2,400 letters, deeds, and family papers relating to the Galton family of Birming- 
ham, Hadzor, Worcs., and elsewhere, and their estates, including property in Birmingham 
and Worcestershire. 

"Three hundred and fifty letters and papers relating to prominent British people, including 
citizens of Birmingham, 19th cent. 

Seventy-nine deeds chiefly relating to Wigginton and ‘Tamworth, Staffs., late rath cent.— 
1663. 

About 25,000 deeds, manorial records, accounts, and other papers chiefly relating to 
Croome D’Abitot, Powick, Feckenham, arid Upton Snodsbury, Worcs., and Deerhurst, 
Glos., including about 11,000 papers of Lord Keeper Coventry, 17th—1 oth cent. 

Correspondence, reports, and other MSS. relating to the restoration of the Sheldon 
Chapel in Beoley church, Worcs., 1922. 

Thirty-two documents relating to property in Hunningham, 1698/9—1870 ; and 20 
accounts and other papers, 1845—93. 

‘Three rolls of assessments for the relief of the poor of King's Norton, Worcs., 1788—99. 

Day book of the firm of Gough and Sons, Ltd., of St. Mary's Row, Birmingham, 1792-4. 

About 2,000 accounts, receipts, notices, and other documents relating to the poor of 

Edgbaston, 18th—19th cent. 
Six documents relating to Colmore Row and elsewhere in Birmingham, 1759~1852. 


Copies of the following typescript calendar, compiled during 1938, have been deposited 
at the Public Record office and the British museum :— 
* Calendar of deeds relating to estates of the Smallbrook Family in Birmingham and in 
the counties of Stafford, Warwick, Buckingham and elsewhere. 
H. M. CASHMORE. 


Shakespeare's Birthplace Library and Repository, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical 
MSS. acquired or deposited in 1938 :— 

Ninety-one deeds relating to Brinklow, 12th cent.-1686 ; and 197 documents relating 
to property in or near Coventry, 12th cent.-1700. (Major C. Gregory-Hood.) 

Fifteen court rolls and other documents relating to Oversley, 1606, 1615 ; 'lhrock- 
morton, Worcs., 1606, 1614; Ravenston, Bucks, 1476-1598; Upton, 1607, 1615; 
Sambourn, 1607 ; ; Wellow, Somerset, 1544 ; Weston- Underwood, Bucks., 1562, 1607. 
(Sir Robert Throckmorton.) 

“The Boke called the lord of Leicester’s Common Wealthe,” 17th-century MS. (The 
Misses M. G. and K. E. de Winton.) 

Court roll of Walter Ardern, lord of the manor of Stechford, Worcs., 9 Jan. 1501/2. 

FREDERICK C. Wzrrsroop. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Yale University Library, U.S.A. Historical MS. acquired on 13 March, 1939 :— 
Note book and accounts of Richard Major of Hursley, Hants., including a rental of 


Mardon [Merdon] manor, tenants’ accounts, and loans to his son-in-law, Richard Cromwell, 


1646-61, 200 pp. 


(From Mr. Dobell, — 44, p. 20.) 


BERNHARD ENES 


The University of Reading and the Public Libraries of Colchester, Leyton, and Middles- 


brough acquired no historical MSS. in 1938. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


or 
number, and page ; 


1. Collections. 
Lorson Papers. Papers of Louis-Henri, 


Count Loison, including his letter-books,. 


18 May 1794-21 July 1807, 3 vols., and 
correspondence with Napoleon and his 
generals, 18 Dec. 1795-22 Apr. 1815 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, nos. 431-46). 


2. Miscellaneous Documents : 

English before 1608. 

MS. of the legal treatise by John le Breton 
(* Britton’), early 14th cent., 92 fos., bought 
by Nicholas Hardinge, clerk of the Commons, 
at the auction of Peter Le Neve’s books, 
March 1730 (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, 
no. 45). 

Notes compiled from the Year Books 
and other sources, 1-22, 40-50 Edw. III, 
1-22 Edw. IV, 16th cent. (Mr. Ellis, 343, 
p. 69). 

The Brut chronicle to 1419, c. 1450, 
151 fos., from the Clumber library (Mr. F. 
Edwards, 637, p. 18). 

A rmorials and pedigrees, 15th—17th cent. ; 
including a list of knights, c. 1480, 8 fos. ; 
pedigree of the Skerne family by Robert 
Cook, Clarenceux king of arms, c. 1570; 

notes by Sir W. Le Neve ; and ‘ Catologue 
[sic] of the Dukes, Marquesses and Earls . 
untill... I 667 ' by Bevil Skelton (D.N.B.), 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers' catalogues are by name, catalogue 
to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


102 fos. (Mr. B. Quaritch, 559, pp. 28—34, 
37). 

* Edictz et Ordonnances politiques . . . 
faictes en . . . parlement tenu au palais de 
Ouestminster . . . en l'assemblée des Sei- 
gneurs, Chevaliers, citoiens, et Bourgeois à 
ceste fin conuoquez, pour decider des 
affares . . . Le xijme jour de Januier 
1562[/3], 18x pp. from the Phillipps 
collection, no. 16,310 uum Sotheby, 
6. ili. 1939, no. 222). 

* Of the Antiquity Etimology and variety 
of Dimensions or mesurs of lande in 
Englande, collected by Francis "Tate 
(D.N.B.);23 Nov. 1599, 8 fos. (Mr. B. 
Quaritch, 559, p. 131; for an abridged 
version, see B.M. Stowe MS. 1,045.) 

Four hundred and twenty-two receipts of 
tellers of the exchequer for aids paid by: 
sheriffs and others to Elizabeth and James I 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, no. 120). 


Modern British. 

‘The Kings Oath at his coronation and 
that of all Officers Civil and Military,’ 
c. 1640, 250 pp. (Mr. B. Halliday,. 236; 
p. 8). 

Five letters and 2 MSS. by John Evelyn, 
chiefly concerning money matters, 1653—76 ; 
IO documents signed by members of the 
Evelyn family, 1603-1715; and a book 


^ 


containing 33 receipts by persons to whom 
Sir John Evelyn owed money, 1672-3 
(Mr. F. Edwards, 637, p. 22)... 

* Proofes of the Genealogy of the Houses 
of Vere of Adington, Grene, Maudit and 
Vere of Drayton, with the Descent of the 
Lands, Bloud, and Armes.. 
Lady Elizabeth Vere . . . Drawne out of 
Publique Records, Antient Charters, His- 
tories, and other Authentick  Proofes, 
[1670], 214 fos. (Mr. B. Quaritch, 559, 
p. 20). 

Genealogical and historical collections of 
the Rev. George Harbin, 18th cent., 2 vols. 
(tbid. p. 29 ; see also BULLETIN, xvi. 211). 

About go drafts of treaties, copies of 
letters to ambassadors, and original replies, 
reports from secret agents of the Pretender's 
efforts to further his cause in Italy, and 
copies of protests to foreign powers, 1719— 
34 ; and 25 other MSS. relating to foreign 

affairs, 1740—56 (Messrs. Sotheby, 6. iii. 
1939, no. 220A, 651). 

Ten letters to and from Humphrey 
Morice (D.N. B.), later governor of the Bank 
of England, relating to financial matters, 
c. 1720 (tbid. no. 694). 

‘A Particular State of the Receipts and 
Issues of the Publick Revenue, Taxes and 
Loans during the reign of his late Majestie 
King William, c. 1730, 48 pp.; list of 
patent officers of the customs, 174.5, 10 pp. ; 
accounts of the clear produce of each branch 
of the revenue of the customs, temp. Geo. I 
and Geo. II; and other MSS. on public 
finance (tbid. no. 736). 

Legal and other MSS. of Sir William Lee, 
C.J., including a catalogue of his library, 
1730—54 (ibid. no. 676). 

Papers of Sir George Lee (D.N.B.), 
treasurer to Augusta, princess of Wales, in- 
cluding 220 account books, letters, and other 
MSS. relating to her household accounts, 
1738—56 ; 18 letters from Frederick, prince 
of Wales, concerning the formation of the 

‘ prince’s party; 1747—9; and 25 MSS. 
relating to Kew Gardens, 1749—57 (ibid. 
nos. 574—5, 654, 667—8, and 670). 
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Sir George ‘Lee's ‘papers relating to cases 
in the admiralty court, 1742-56; MSS. 
concerning tlie court martial, of Adm. 
Thomas, Mathews (D. N.B., 1746-7, 
TOO pp. 5, and letters and papers by or 
addressed: tó, William E. Fiott, about naval 
affairs, 1797-1848 (ibid. nos. 697, 699— 

O1). 
: Fourteen letters to (Gen.) James Murray 
(D.N.B.) concerning the fortification of 
Gibraltar, the * North Briton,’ no. 45, and 
other matters, 1758—64 (ibid. no. 695). 

Business papers, a memoir, and other 
MSS. of John Fiott, merchant, of Jersey and 
London, 1770—1820 (ibid. no. 649). 

Account book of a linen merchant, 1771— 
83, 360 pp. (Mr. F. Edwards, 637, p. 25). 

Architects note-books of estimates of 
work done by carpenters and others, mainly 
in London, 1789—1804, 10 vols. (Messrs. 
Hodgson, 8. ii. 1939, no. 499). 

Letters and papers of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
chiefly relating to St. Helena and the custody 
of Napoleon (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, 
no. 428). 

Thirteen letters from Joseph Chamberlain 
to W. H. Duigan concerning the Irish 
question, with Duigan’s replies, 1883-93 
(Mr. B. Halliday, 234, p. 7). 

Eleven letters from Joseph Chamberlain, 
1900-4, and 39 from Lord Rosebery, 
1887-1905, to Charles Frederic Moberley 
Bell (D.N.B., 2nd Suppl), concerning 
political! matters (Messrs. Colbeck Radford, 


79, pp. 4 and 9). 


British Local. 

Charter of Milisan, daughter of Nicholas 
de Ruston, granting half an acre near 
Dunflat to the nunnery of St. Mary’s 
Wykeham, Yorks., zemp. Hen. II (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, no. 118). 

Charters and wills relating to Shropshire, 
I3th-16th cent (Mr. G. H. Last, 240, 
pp. 30-1 ; see also BULLETIN, xvi. 211). 

Over 1,200 charters and other MSS, 
relating to Buckinghamshire, including 73 
court rolls of Hartwell, ? 13th-17th cent., 
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37 of Stone, 1291—1638, 5: of Chilton, 
temp. Edw. III, and 10 of Great"and Little 


Hampden, temp, Hen. VII-1662; 18 rent 


rolls relating to Hartwell, 14th-1 óth cent., 
and 16 to Stone, 14th—18th ‘Cent ; dnd 
many wills and other MSS. concerning the 
Hampden family (Messrs. :Sothéby, 6. iii. 
"1939, nos. 584—630, 659, 664—5): - 

Three court rolls of Yaxham, Norfolk, 
temp. Hen. V—Hen. VII, a rent Foll: 14.38, 
and a rent roll and customary, 1450 (tbid. 
nos. 702-4). 

Terrier of lands of the college of St. 
Stephen's, Westminster, called Frampton's, 
1442; and 15 MSS. relating to Edgware 
manor, 1616, and to other places in Middle- 
sex (ibid. no. 692). 

Two MSS. concerning property in 
Thames Street, 27 Feb. 1475 and [1556] ; 
and 5 indentures of apprenticeship in St. 
Clements Danes, femp. Eliz. (ibid. 3. iv. 
1939, no. 117). 

‘Twenty-three court rolls of the honor 
of Clare, Suffolk, and 2 of Stoke juxta Clare, 
Isth-17th cent.; 22 deeds concerning 
Stoke and Clare, 16th—17th cent. ; and 
2 indentures relating to the Bull at Bu 
St. Edmunds, 1481 and 1501 (ibid. 6. iii. 
1939, nos. 729-32). 

Visitations of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
and Dorset by Thomas Benolt (D.N.B.), 
1531 ; and pedigrees for Derbyshire, 16th 
cent., and Devon and Cornwall ; all in the 
hand of Francis Townsend, Windsor herald, 
18th cent, 1 vol, from the Phillipps 
collection (Mr. B. Quaritch, 559, p. 32). 

‘Thirteen charters and certified extracts 
from the rolls of Cuckfield manor, Sussex, 
from 1539 (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, 
no. 1 19). 

Indenture between William Tyndale and 
Sir William Paston concerning the manors 
of Hockwold and Wilton, Norfolk, 26 Jan. 
1583; and 18 MSS. relating to manors in 
Dersingham and lands in Deopham and 
Diss, 16th and 17th cent. (bid. 20. iii. 1939, 
nos. 261 and 613) 

* Plan of Soweware in Burneham Marshe 


with Rindgwood Chanell . . . by Radul- 
phus Treswel Ae Dni 1587" (ibid. 3. iv. 
1939, no. .122). 

Fourteen deeds relating .to Bermondsey _ 
and Southwark, 16th—17th cent. (ibid. 6. iii. 
1939, no. 733). 

Over go deeds and other MSS. relating 
to Billingsgate, Doctors’ Commons, Arundel 
House, Strand, and elsewhere in London, 
16th—19th cent. (ibid. nos. 683-5). 

* Constabulariorum Castri Dovoriae Series,’ 
c. 1600, 6 pp., from the Thomas Martin 
collection (15:2. no. 223). 

‘A Custome... of the Mannor of 
Taunton and ‘Taunton Deane... by 
Robert Ball sometime Steward to Sir Henry 
Portman . . . 1603,’ copy, late 17th cent., 
81 fos., from the Phillipps collection (ibid. 
6. ii. 1939, no. 198). 

Somerset pedigrees, early 17th cent., from 
the Phillipps collection (15:4. no. 197). 

Heraldic visitations of the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Northampton, Essex, London, and Berk- 
shire, c. 1623, 113 fos. (Mr. B. Quaritch, 
559, p. 30). l l l 

* Description of certaine land scittuate in 
the parishes of Wythiham and Retherfield 

Sussex being the land of the Right 

Worst Anthony Fowle, drawne . . . in 

. 1638, by me John Pattenden ' (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 3. iv. 1939, no. 121). 

Twelve MSS. ipe. lands and rents 
in Kent, 1650—63 (Mr. G. H. Last, 241, 
P. 27). l 

‘A Perfect List of the severall Muster 
Rolls . . . of Norfolk and . . . Norwich, 
1661, 9 fos. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. iil. 1939, 
no.634). - 

MSS. concerning the canopy service of 
the barons of the Cinque Ports at coro- 
nations, Chas. II-Geo. III (ibtd. 6. iii. 
1939, nos. 225-6). 

Town accounts, 1661-1752, 218 fos., 
and churchwardens’, accounts, 1785-1840, 
129 fos., of Hingham, Norfolk (ibid. 20. iii. 
1939, nos. 620 and 622). 

‘The Lords? of Chacombe in the County 
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of Northampton 
1696 for Georg Holdman, 
1939, no. 123). 

Four rolls of justices, grand jurors, jury- 
men, constables, and bailiffs for the Somerset 
assizes, 1763, from the Phillipps collection 
(ibid. 6. ii. 1939, no. 200). 

Collections of John Caley (D.N. B.), 
relating to Somerset, compiled ¢. 1800-30, 
2 vols. (ibid. 6. ii. 1939, no. 191). 

Pedigrees of the Aston family; the 
Bromwich family of Bromwich Castle, 

Staffs. ; ‘of Anthony Clarke, of the City of 
1802 ; and of the Gore family, 
«lords of Gore in Normandy and of Gore 
manor, Kent, and elsewhere, c. 1870, 50 fos. 
+ (Mr. B. Halliday, 236, pp. 31-3). 

The Rev. T. D. Powell's collections 
relating to Somerset, compiled c. 1810, from 
the Phillipps collection (Messrs. Sotheby, 
6. ii. 1939, no. 193). 

Collections of James Savage (D.N.B.), 
relating to Somerset, compiled 1823-28, 
20 vols. ; and MS. additions to his * History 
of Taunton' ; from the Phillipps collection 
(ibid. nos. 189—90 and 194-6). 


surveyed . . . in... 


Esq.’ (ibid. 3. iv. 


European before 1600. 

* Liber discantus, containing 69 French 
songs with music, c. 1460, 77 fos. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 6. iil. 1939, no. 3584). 

Atlas containing 23 maps of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, with astronomical 
notes and tables, signed ‘ Baptista Agnese 
fecit Venetiis anno Dni 1559" (ibid. 3. iv. 
1939, no. 58). 

About 200 letters and papers chiefly 
addressed to Guy Chabot, seigneur de 
Jarnac, as governor of La Rochelle, includ- 
ing 2 from François IT, 14 from Charlés IX, 


' gongne ferme 


* Esclercissement , du droict n auoit 
Madame Marie dutesse heritiere de Bour- _ 
du 'victorieux, Empereur 
Maximilien . . . Par Jean Rasoir -: 
doyen de la salle a Valenchiennes, . 16th 
cent., 92 fos. (Mr. B. Quaritch, 559, p. 30). 


Modern European. 


* Chronique de l'Estat et Prindipaute ds l 
noble Evesche de Liège, 17th cent. ; 323 fos. 


(Mr. B. Quaritch, 558, p. 93). . 


Colonial. 

Detailed map of Madeira by Bartholmeu 
Jodo, engineer, 165[3] (Mr. F. Edwards, 
635, P- 74). 

Eight letters and other MSS. from St. 
Christopher, concerning the sugar industry 
there, 1662-4 (Mr. L. Hyman, 27, p. 16). 

MSS. relating to the failure to supply 
food to the British troops in North America, 
1755—6, about 90 pp. ; note on the trade 
and commerce of the American colonies in 
the hand of Sir George Lee (D.N.B.), 
€. 1745, 3 pp. ; and 13 other MSS. relating 
to British soldiers in and shipping with 
America (Messrs. Sotheby, 6. iii. 1939, 
nos. 565, 568—9). 

Ten letters from Robert Clive, Sept. 
1757—Aug. 1758 (Mr. F. Edwards, 635, 
P- 24). 

Eyre Coote's “ proceedings’ giving details 
of the siege and capture of Pondicherry, 
ro Aug. 1760—30 Jan. 1761, 39 pp. 3 with 
letters and other papers (sd:d.). 

Lord Macartney’s expenses as governor 
of Fort St. George, 1783-4, 3 vols. (ibid. 
P- 34). 

Fifty-four letters and documents addressed 
to Rear Adm. Sir J. T. Duckworth, while 


and 12 from Catherine de Medici, mid commander-in-chief at Jamaica, 180374 
16th cent. (ibid. no. 427). (Messrs. Sotheby, 6. iii. 1939, no. 219). ` 
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Tue fiftieth number of the BurrzrIN records the close of Dr. Pollard's devoted 
service as Director and, later, Honorary Director of the Institute of Historical 
Research. This is not the place for an appreciation of his work as an historian, 
but something must be said here about the combination of vision and organizing 
skill which made the University of London, during his tenure of office, a source 
of inspiration to teachers of history on both sides of the Atlantic. His temporary 
successor in the editorship of the BurrETIN can record only his own sense of 
the immense value to all teachers or students of history of that personal contact 
with a quick and lively intelligence which the Institute afforded under 
Dr. Pollard's direction. Not the least valuable feature of the evening 
Conferences, held first on Thursdays and since 1931 on Wednesdays, was the 
application by the Director to mediaeval problems of the knowledge which he 
possesses of the Tudor period. It asked new questions and often showed the 
weakness of the stock answers to some of the old ones. ‘The present writer 
cannot do better than subjoin the following record of Dr. Pollard's work for 
the Institute, from the pen of a colleague who had a closer view of it, 
Mr. Guy Parsloe. 

‘To set forth fully what the Institute owes to Dr. Pollard, its creator, 
would be to write its history ; but if neither time nor space serves for an 
adequate tribute, an attempt may yet be made to record in these pages the 
gratitude of those associated with the Institute and of many others who value 
the part which it has come to play in historical studies, especially among 
English-speaking peoples. 

“Tt was in 1919 that Dr. Pollard, as Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
History, brought forward the plan for a school of historical research, of which 
the:elements can be traced back to a public lecture delivered in 1904, soon 
after he became Professor of Constitutional History. Under his leadership 
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the project was carried through the complicated machinery of the federal 
University to the point of a public appeal for funds, and it was one of his 
personal friends who, at the instance of Mrs. Pollard, presented the building in 
which the Institute opened in 1921. 

* 'The services which Dr. Pollard gave in the first six years of the Institute's 
existence, while he still held a Chair at University College, went far beyond 
anything that could be asked of a Chairman of the Committee, and his appoint- 
ment as Director in 1927 only gave formal recognition to the facts of the case, 
though it carried with it a release from undergraduate teaching. After four 
more years, during which Dr. Pollard continued to hold a postgraduate seminar 
and to supervise students at the Institute, he resigned the Directorship, 
accepting an Honorary Directorship which it was hoped would leave him more 
leisure for his own researches. Throughout Dr. Pollard remained Chairman - 
of the Institute Committee and of the Anglo-American Historical Committee, 
and from its beginning in 1923 he was the anonymous Editor of the BULLETIN. 

"The Institute is essentialy an essay in co-operation, first as a means 
of pooling the teaching resources of the University of London for purposes of 
postgraduate work in history, and then as a centre for students and teachers of 
history from the universities of the world, drawn to London by its incomparable 
archives. A strong belief in the virtues of team work, won no doubt in his 
experience as an Assistant Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
dictated alike Dr. Pollard’s methods as a teacher and his practice as an organizer 
and an editor. The same conception obviously underlies the seminar, which 
became the basis of postgraduate training first at University College and then 
at the Institute ; the evening Conferences, begun in 1914 at the College and 
continued (since 1921) at the Institute; the Anglo-American Historical 
Conferences of which the first coincided with the opening of the Institute 
in 1921 ; and such features of this BurrETIN as the D.N.B. and Historical 
Manuscripts sections, behind both of which lies much unsigned labour. 

* ^ The game is more than the player of the game," that is perhaps the 
lesson which Dr. Pollard's pupils have learnt from his example, and that 
certainly is the doctrine which the Institute encourages by its organization ; but 
it is not, after all, more than half true, for the game would certainly have been 
a different one, and might never have been played at all, without the energy and 
vision which Dr. Pollard brought to it, without his width of interest and depth 
of learning. Those who have been happy in his leadership cannot but sorrow 
at his retirement, though they will console themselves with the thought that in 
freedom from administrative distractions he may find it easier to write books.’ 
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GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY . 


A sHorT note on one of the desiderata of modern historical investigation may 
not be altogether out of place in the BurrEeriw. The compiling of books of 
reference is usually a thankless task ; and it 1s only proper that the promoters 
of any new project that will demand the expenditure of much time and labour 
should seek to estimate in advance the measure of co-operation likely to be 
expected among scholars whose interests lie in the selected field. 

The Publication Committee of the Royal Historical Society has had under 
consideration proposals for the issue of a handbook of administrations and 
office-holders in Great Britain which would cover the eighteenth century and 
probably some parts of the preceding and following centuries. Information of 
a sort is of course already available in such publications as “ Angliae Notitia," 1 
the ‘Court and City Register, the ‘Royal Kalendar’? and Whitaker’s 
* Almanack, and in works of reference like Joseph Haydn’s * Book of Dignittes ' 
and the new edition of G.E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ (vol. ii, app. D); but 
there is manifestly the need for something which can offer ampler detail and 
present the facts relating to offices and office-holders with greater precision. If 
substantial improvements upon existing lists and tables cannot be effected with- 
out a considerable scheme of original research in administrative sources—and 
this seems to be the case—then it is clear that the work can only be contemplated 
as a serious co-operative undertaking. And even when this essential condition 
is accepted, there may still be reasons for proceeding with caution. 

In recent years monographs have been published upon some of the central 
organs of government. The state secretariat, the board of trade and planta- 
tions and the board of customs commissioners call for individual mention ; 
and other revenue departments have been made the subjects of special study. 
The institutional framework in these instances is now probably sufficiently well 
understood. But there remain thickets of uncertainty to be explored in other 
fields, such as the central treasury administration and numerous offices of the 
household, and the common law courts and the chancery, wherein editors of a 
handbook of the kind envisaged might all too easily find themselves at a loss 


1 Cf. Miss Muriel Arnett’s * Lists of office-holders in “ Angliae Notitia," ' BULLETIN, xv. 24—30. 
+ 
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through lack of guidance. Is the state of our present knowledge ripe for such 
an enterprise? This at any rate can be said. Every list of departmental 
officers and every study of the payment of fees and of modes of appointment 
to office which appears as a by-product of research in administrative history 
wil carry the undertaking one stage nearer to its practical realization. The 
admirable study of ‘ Admiralty administration and personnel, 1619-1714 by 
G. F. James and J. J. Sutherland Shaw, which has already appeared in the 
BuLLETIN,! is an example of the kind of work which will put all students of 
administration and political management under an obligation. It 1s believed 
that more of these studies would be prepared if their value were realized. It is 
well known that the BurrgriN welcomes an opportunity to print aids to study 
of this kind. f 
Ac Ved: 


1 BULLETIN, xiv. 10-24, 166—835. 


FILM PHOTOGRAPHY 


[In accordance with a resolution of the quinquennial Anglo-American Historical Conference of July 
1936, the Continuation Committee, in November 1936, appointed a sub-committee to consider and report 
upon the use of film photography as an aid to historical research.! The sub-committee’s report was 
adopted by the Interim Conference in July 1938, and was then circulated to a number of institutions 
representative of studies other than history, with a view to enlisting their support for the proposed 
central bureau, the establishment of which is recommended in the report. 

In the full report the portions printed below follow sections on ' Processes ' and ' Technical Problems,’ 
which are here omitted, as subject to modifications likely to be necessitated by the rapid development of 
film photography.] a 


Function. 


Tur use to which film photography can be put in the service of the historian 
falls under the following headings : 


I. The provision of : 

a. Reproductions of manuscripts. 

b. Reproductions of rare and out-of-print books. | 

c. Reproductions of unpublished catalogues and bibliographies, 
whether on sheets or cards, of articles published in periodicals, 
and of scientific and technical literature of too limited an interest 
to bear the cost of printing. 

2. lhe preservation of material which is : 

a. Like newspapers, or many office files, of a perishable nature. 

b. Of great bulk and of such a character that there is little likelihood 
of more than a very rare and occasional reference to it, such as 
the innumerable forms returned 1n the course of modern adminis- 
tration, the substance of the information contained in which is 
embodied in other and more concise records. 


I. The most important service which the film can perform for the historian 
is to provide him with cheap reproductions of manuscripts and rare printed 
books. But film microphotography cannot be applied indiscriminately with 
equal facility and utility to all manuscripts and books. It is necessary to 
distinguish in the first place between : 

a. The use of film microphotography to serve the needs of a particular 
student, who 1s already familiar with the material in the original. 

1 See Institute of. Historical Research, 1672. rs. Rep., pp. 32—3, for personnel and details of 
organization. 
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b. The use of film microphotography as a means of publication alternative - 
to the issue of a printed text or calendar. 
In the first case almost any kind of material might conveniently be 


reproduced upon film, with the exception that documents measuring more .: 


than some eighteen inches carinot be satisfactorily photographed on film, and 
documents of even that size can be read only in sections upon a desk projector. 
But in the second case, certain limitations establish themselves clearly and at 
once. (1) The utility of reproduction upon film is determined by the legibility 
of the text. A modern record of proceedings kept in a clerk's hand 1s almost 
as readable as print. But a faded collection of miscellaneous memoranda and 
accounts gains immeasurably by reduction to print. (2) The feasibility of film 
publication is much greater when the material is a straightforward run of 
homogeneous material which requires but little re-arrangement and no editorial 
apparatus, than when it is fragmentary, confused, miscellaneous, or scattered. 
The inspector-general's register of imports and exports for the period 1696— 
1797, the patent rolls of the modern period, the as yet unprinted parts of the 
register of the privy council or the journal of the commissioners of trade and 
plantations, sets of colonial office or foreign office correspondence in good order 
and bound as received, the Newcastle, Peel, or Gladstone papers at the British 
museum, could be photographed and made available to distant students in a 
readily usable form. Similarly films are specially suitable for the reproduction 
of (a) series of documents such as feet of fines, inquisitions, church goods, 
especially where whole series have the same local interest, (b) documents in roll 
form for which the continuous film offers special convenience, though it 1s to be 
borne in mind that mediaeval records, however easily legible to those who have 
had a special training, are frequently used by those who have not. 

The employment of photographic processes on a generous scale as part of 
the normal technique of historical investigation would necessitate some revision 
of policy on the part of bodies at present engaged in publishing texts, editions, 
calendars, etc., of the historian's primary material. The question must sooner 
or later arise, whether it 1s better to continue to issue at comparatively long 
` intervals carefully prepared and somewhat expensively printed transcripts and 
summaries of documents ; or to undertake the publication, at a much 
quicker rate, of texts photographed upon film. These are the two extremes. 
The questions which arise are numerous, such as the provision of indexes, 
notes, introductory material and so on, the degree of legibility and other 
matters referred to above. ‘The best solution may be found in the employment 
of both print and film. It may be found desirable to film the privy council 
registers of the later Stuarts and to continue to calendar the treasury records of 
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the same period in book form. The proper course for the Historical Manuscripts 


'.'" Commission may be to produce very summary lists or calendars of the private 


records investigated for it and to supply the full unedited text in celluloid. 
Such a procedure would undoubtedly make for greater speed of publication. 

The use of film microphotography for the reproduction of rare or out-of- 
print books will serve (1) to supply individual students with copies of otherwise 
unprocurable works, (2) to provide a means whereby the librarian may be 
relieved of the anxiety caused by the too frequent handling of rare originals, or 
flm copies may be substituted for inter-library loans. But for historians it 
may have even greater value as a means of (1) reproducing large works of 
reference, such as the ' Statutes of the Realm,’ or the Irish ‘ Journals,’ of which 
new editions in print could be issued only at a heavy cost, or (2) assembling 
complete film texts from widely scattered originals. While the latter method 
might conceivably be applied to manuscripts in the case, for example, of letters 
written in a legible modern hand, its use for such purposes must clearly be 
limited and might prove to be so involved in mechanical embarrassments as 
not to be worth while. But with print the case is different. Scattered frag- 
ments are at once usable when they have been re-assembled in the correct 
sequence. ‘There is, it is believed, no complete file of the London Gazette 
in existence, Surviving copies of proclamations are widely dispersed, but a 
chronological sequence brought together in film could be made for the Tudor 
and Stuart periods without difficulty by adopting the canon already established 
by Steele's calendar. There 1s no complete file of eighteenth-century printed 
parliamentary papers, there are only three even partial sets of any account in 
the world, and yet there is no possibility that they will be reprinted in bulk. 
But when the list now in course of preparation by the Royal Historical Society 
has been finished, a nearly complete file could be made up on film. Film 
- photography of newspapers facilitates the collection of complete files of the 
rarer papers at small cost, by the simple process of photographing upon a single 
film the scattered fragments which have survived ; and makes possible the 
study, in the reader's own home, of the foreign press in a manner which at 
present can be achieved only by prolonged visits to foreign countries. 

The reproduction upon film of catalogues and bibliographies includes both 
the reproduction of material upon cards and the reproduction of the manuscript 
or printed page. By the use of the Recordak machine, cards can be photo- 
graphed upon film with great rapidity, and it is thus possible to supply copies 
of library catalogues or sections thereof, or of bibliographies entered upon 
cards, the cost of which, if copied by transcript or print, would be prohibitive. 
By the useyof ordinary film photography there could be made available to students 
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out-of-print lists and indexes to documents at the Public Record office, lists and 
indexes extant only in typescript, out-of-print indexes to parliamentary papers, 
rare printed library catalogues, and sections from bibliographical works 
accessible only in the larger central libraries. 

An example of what can be done by the use of film for the supply to research 
workers of extracts from books, or of articles from periodicals, 1s afforded by 
the service supplied by the American Documentation Institute in Washington. 
The department is able, if the material is drawn from a single work, to photo- 
graph at the rate of one thousand pages an hour, and can supply reproductions, 
almost by return of post if the book or periodical is in its own library, at the 
charge of ten cents for each article not exceeding ten pages in length, and 
five cents for each additional ten pages or fraction thereof of the same article. 
The value of such a service to the isolated worker, and the relief afforded to the 
smaller libraries in expenditure upon the more rarely used periodicals is obvious, 
though it must be realized that such economy in library expenditure may, 
unless there 1s compensation in some other way, result in the cessation of the 
activities of some of the publishing societies. Extensive use of film has also 
been made in the United States for the publication of scientific and technical 
literature of a limited interest. Arrangements have been made by the 
Documentation Division of Science Service to receive on deposit from editors 
of scientific journals the full original articles which they have published in 
abstract only. These can then be supplied, on application, in film. 

2. The use of film for the preservation of records is primarily the concern 
of archivists and librarians. But the historian is interested in it so far as it 
may facilitate the enrichment particularly of the smaller and local archives and 
libraries, and as it may secure the preservation of material otherwise likely to 
be destroyed. 

It would be worth the while of large public libraries with manuscript 
collections, and for local archives, to procure from such places as the Public 
. Record office or the British museum, films of manuscripts or groups of records 
of local interest. The use of the film for the preservation of certain types of 
records has been adopted by the new National Archives of the United States. 
The enormous accumulation of records produced by modern governments 
cannot by any possibility be preserved in full. There must of necessity be 
much deliberate destruction, and there will also be much loss from the perishable 
paper used in many of the preliminary stages in the conduct of governmental 
. business. But use of microphotography makes possible the preservation in 
film of much which cannot be preserved in bulk, and particularly of the original 
returns from which various statistics are obtained, which are liable to destruction 
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when the required information has been abstracted from them, but which are 
sometimes of so much importance to the historian. The original schedules 
embodying the investigations which preceded John Rickman's preparation of 
the historical section of the 1801 census enumeration were destroyed in 1904. 
The same is true of various types of documents produced in the course of the 
conduct of private business. Economic historians are powerless to prevent 
much of the destruction that is taking place among the business archives of old 
firms. After a few days work had been carried out with a film camera on a 
collection of old business records, it would be a matter of less consequence that 
they were to be sent to be pulped. The microphotography of newspapers 
upon film not only secures the preservation of what in recent years has become 
highly perishable material, but also relieves libraries of very heavy costs for 
storage and binding. A bound file of the ‘New York Times’ for one year 
requires fifty-nine cubic feet of storage ; in film, the same file requires only 
one and a half cubic feet. 

It 1s worthy of consideration whether it might not be required that 
manuscripts leaving the country should be filmed before the 1ssue of an export 
licence. 

The continuous wear and tear of unique or rare originals 1s not infrequently 
a serious problem for archivists and librarians. There are customs records in 
the Public Record office which cannot be shown to students on account of their 
decayed condition as a result of damage by weather and rats. Nothing short 
of elaborate repairs would redeem the originals from their present uselessness. 
Yet imperfect as they are, records of this kind are often of great value, particu- 
larly when they are links in a series. Some registers in Somerset House and 
diocesan probate registries can hardly be handled now because they have been 
so often consulted. The provision of film copies of these for ordinary use 
would secure that the originals need seldom if ever be consulted. 

. Film photography affords a possible solution of the difficulty when the 
Jack of facilities for the accommodation of readers causes hindrances to be put 
in the way of access to manuscripts such as are not infrequently met with in 
county, municipal, or diocesan archival collections. Films of records held by 
diocesan registrars, in particular, might be taken by degrees and stored by some 
such institution as the Society of Genealogists for use by the quite numerous 
class of searchers employed upon these archives. 


Organization. 
If full advantage is to be taken of the reduction in the cost of extensive 
copying af historical material which may be afforded by film microphotography, 
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the supply of film must be organized and equipment must be standardized. 
The present tendency to leave the making of micro-film photographs to indi- 
vidual students or to commercial firms working upon their behalf is both 
wasteful and a source of confusion. Expensive apparatus is only inter- 
mittently in. use and overhead charges are thus increased. Acquired technical 
skill and experience are likely to be wasted. And the lack of agreement upon 
standard measurements creates the possibility that film made by a student for 
his own use may prove to be unreadable upon the apparatus of the library in 
which he may deposit it when he has done with it. It is eminently desirable 
that as early as possible in the development of the use of this new mechanical 
device, some systematic plan should be adopted.  T'he essential elements of 
such a plan are : 


I. The organized production of micro-film by some central body or bodies. 

2. The establishment of a central library of master films. 

3. The use, which would follow from that, of standard apparatus, and 
standard sizes of film. 

4. Ihe instalment in libraries generally of standard reading apparatus. 


The organized production of film by some central body or bodies would 
insure the full-time use of the copying apparatus. In the American Docu- 
mentation Institute in Washington, such apparatus is run for twenty-four hours 
in the twenty-four. It would insure the employment of specially trained 
technicians and thus increase both the speed and the quality of reproduction. 
It would make possible the employment of the ultra-violet and infra-red 
apparatus for dealing with illegible documents and palimpsests. It would 
secure control of the master film and make possible the sale of offprints pro- 
duced in workshops equipped with the most modern apparatus and therefore 
put upon the market at the lowest possible price. It would result in the supply 
of film of a standard width, and size of frame, with a uniform code of reference, 
properly classified. And it would save the great libraries and archive collections 
from what, as they multiply, must become intolerable demands from innumerable 
individuals for special facilities for private photographic work. Such a film 
service might be supplied by the British museum and the Public Record 
office themselves, when they could put on sale film copies or micro-prints or 
enlargements made from film, of their own manuscripts, or issue film editions 
of manuscripts selected for that form of publication. Or the service might be 
performed by such a body as the National Central library, which might gradually 
build up a central collection of master films made from time to time in response 
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to orders placed with it by research workers to whom it had supplied film or 
paper offprints. Were such a department to be established it would fall to it 
to make a, number of technical decisions which would have a far-reaching effect. 
But what matters most to the historian is that from some body or other he should 
be able to buy film made under conditions which will reduce its cost to the 
minimum and increase to the maximum the general utility to the profession 
of the film which has been made ; and from his point of view there can be no 
question that the adoption of the principle of centralization would lead to the 
most efficient and economical photofilm service. 

The central institute would need to be equipped with a laboratory for the 
production and reproduction of films and enlarged copies, as well as apparatus 
for reading and a room for study of the films. The centre would work in 
close co-operation with libraries, the more important of which would possess 
their own cameras. The central institute would send periodically to collect 
films for development and dispatch. The book-keeping and secretarial work 
would be done at the centre. ‘The central institute would need to possess 
transportable cameras for use in libraries not able to set up cameras of their 
own. Machinery for exchange and loan would be centralized, labour-saving 
methods being adopted. 

An important application of microphotography in this country will be (as it 
has already been in the United States) the copying of scientific articles for indi- 
viduals. For this work it is recommended that the practice of the American 
Documentation Institute be followed. The negative will be supplied to the 
purchaser, so that questions of filing and cataloguing do not arise (except in 
so far as the individual may wish to concern himself with them). It is indeed 
cheaper to produce another negative if required than to undertake the expense 
involved in making a positive and preserving the original negative for possible 
future use. For the purpose of identification a standard order form should be 
supplied and photographed on the first frame of the film copy. The pur- 
chaser will find 1t in his own interest to make the form a legible and adequate 
record, and he should be required to pay for any work in deciphering or com- - 
pleting references which the copying institution finds 1t necessary to perform. 
Moreover, though the applicant's local library may undertake to act as an 
intermediary in ordering film copies of this character, it also would. hardly find 
it worth while to preserve them ; it may be presumed that they will become the 
property of the applicant himself. 

Filing and cataloguing apply therefore to copies which an institution wishes 
to acquire for preservation, and in the vast majority of cases they will be of 
sufficient value to justify the preservation of the negative. We have then to 
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consider what records should be kept by A. the copying institution and B. the 
purchasing institution. 


A. The copying institution will assign a reference or order number to each 
item copied. If the eleven-frame strip is accepted as the filing unit for positive 
copies (as is recommended in the section of the report dealing with storage), 
then the first frame on the first and every subsequent strip will contain a 
description of the item, the reference number and in each case a different 
strip number. In this connexion it would be advisable to use a form, which 
would be made out in duplicate, one copy being used for photographing and 
then for filing by the copying institution, the other being sent with the copy 
to the purchasing institution. 

Some observations on the suggested form may be offered : 


(1) It should be of ‘stout white paper, nine inches by six inches, so that it 
may fairly fill the frame without change of focus. 

(2) The name of the copying institution, the reference number, the number 
of strips, and particularly the strip number, should be visible to the naked eye ; 
the strip number being added by covering a boldly numbered card over a blank 
square provided. 

(3) The lower half of the form should contain a full description (in catalogue 
form) of the item copied, and a statement of the location of the original. 

(4) The back of the form might contain a declaration about copyright. 


B. The purchasing institution will receive a strip or strips of film, together 
with a copy of the form relating to each item. It will check the form with the 
photographed copy attached to each strip, and will transcribe the description 
and reference number on to the catalogue card. On this card should also be 
mentioned any deviations from accepted standards in regard to size of film, 
format and degree of reduction. The form may then be filed in alphabetical 
order of copying institutions and, under each, in order of the serial numbers 
to make a stock record. ‘The catalogue card should be about eight and a 
half inches wide and three inches deep and will precede the envelope(s) 
containing the film-strips composing the copy of the given item. Each 
envelope will bear the reference number, the numbers of the strips con- 
tained in it, and the numbers of the frames or of the pages of the book ; if the 
item copied is a work in dictionary form, it may also give the inclusive letters 
(e.g. BA—-BL). Further reference is rendered unnecessary by the fact that 
the material catalogued is in the catalogue itself. ‘The cards should be arranged 
in alphabetical sequence. Cross references may be inserted, but cross-reference 
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cards will of course have no envelopes behind them. A supplementary classified 
catalogue can bé made if required, and also entries for film copies may be 
inserted in the library’s catalogues of books. 

Newspaper copies and other films kept in roll form may be recorded in the 
same catalogue, but here of course the copies would be stored away from the 
catalogue, and a location mark will have to be inserted on the corresponding 
cards. | 

The large-scale production of film by a central organization would facilitate 
the standardization of film and consequently of reading apparatus. As the use 
of film for reproducing source material 1s still in its infancy in Great Britain, we 
have an excellent opportunity to develop its use by setting up at the outset 
definite standards. 


Copyright. 


If an extensive use 1s made of reproduction by film, the problems caused 
by copyright and the less precise rights to which libraries and other depositories 
may lay claim by courtesy will be aggravated. And it is to the interest of 
historical studies that the extensive reproduction of original texts upon film 
should not result in the facile issue of imperfectly edited printed texts which 
would spoil the market for better work and impede the production of a co- 
ordinated series. 


A. 

If the material to be photographed is within the protection of the copy- 
right acts certain legal questions may arise, which will require authoritative 
decision, but the Committee calls attention to the following points : 

I. The very fact of taking a film or photograph of copyright material, and 
supplying the same, is in itself a breach of copyright as being a reproduction 
of protected work in material form. Despite the strict legal position, however, 
there may well be little likelihood of any action being brought against one 
library for the simple act of making and supplying film or photographs to another 
library ; provided always that the holder of the copyright is not likely to suffer 
any material loss thereby. 

2. lf a library, however, provides and sells a film of copyright material, or 
of any part thereof, and the purchaser of such a film uses any part of it in such 
a way as to infringe the rights of the owner of the copyright, an action for 
breach.of copyright would definitely lie against the library as well as against 
the purchaser of the film. 

3. It should be remembered, moreover, that in the case of a film, it would 
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be a breach of copyright if the film were shown to an audience or if prints were 
taken from it and circulated, when again the library supplying the film would 
be involved. Moreover, in some circumstances an action might be brought 
with more ease and certainty against the library for making and supplying the 
film than against the purchaser for exhibiting it or for circulating prints made 
from it. 

4. In view of the library’s breach of copyright in supplying the film in the 
first instance, it would be impossible for the library to escape the legal con- 
sequences should any further breach as in 2. and 3. above be committed. The 
use of a written undertaking such as that demanded by the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science in the case of photostat copies might, to 
some extent, demonstrate the bona fides of the library in its desire to promote 
academic research ; but the very demand for such an undertaking is almost 
in itself an admission of the library's recognition of its own breach of the 
law, and it 1s extremely doubtful how much weight the courts would attach 
to 1t. 

$. It should also be borne in mind that if a library allowed any film 
copies to be taken of any material protected by the copyright acts it would 
itself be committing so serious a breach of the acts that the owner of the copy- 
right might not take the generous view suggested in 1. above. 

6. In the case of printed material it should be remembered that publishers 
have rights as well as authors, and that where publishers own a copyright it 
is probable that they would be more insistent upon the observance of their 
right. | 

7. In the case of manuscript material] careful distinction must be made 
between ownership of the manuscript and ownership of the copyright—a 
library might own the manuscript but the copyright might well lie elsewhere. 

8. Clearly for all material which is protected by the copyright acts, or 
which the library thinks may be protected, the only safe rule for every library 
to adopt is to secure the consent of the owner of the copyright before allowing 
photographic copies to be made. 

A library must not expect its own breaches of copyright to be condoned 
when similar breaches would lead to serious trouble for a commercial under- 
taking. 

9. Finally, it should be remembered that when a film or photograph has 
been made, a new copyright has been created in that film or photograph. This 
new copyright (roughly speaking, the right to multiply copies of the photo- 
graph in question) may give rise to further difficulties such as those referred to 
in B.3. below. 
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Apart from such legal questions, however, there are certain problems of 
‘ courtesy ' which require to be considered. 

1. Frequently manuscript material is deposited in a library on the under- 
standing that it will not be consulted within a stated term of years or during 
the lifetime of a certain person. Many people, however, who at present 
deposit manuscripts in libraries without imposing any such limitation, might 
hesitate to do so if they realized that photographic copies could be obtained 
by other libraries upon request. ‘This applies particularly to collections of 
letters. Naturally each librarian will use his own discretion in these matters, 
but it 1s suggested that the wishes of the donor and/or of other persons closely 
interested should be consulted before photographic copies are supplied. 

2. Again, certain printed works are of interest principally because only a 
limited number of copies have been made. This might be the case of, say, 
a volume of poems issued from a private press with wood-cuts specially made 
by some distinguished artist. Or we might consider the very recent example 
of T. E. Lawrence's ‘The Mint.’ Here the very taking of photographic 
copies would to some extent defeat the producer's or the author's original 
intention. It is suggested, again, that the wishes of those most closely con- 
cerned ought to be consulted. 

3. Finally, should one library hold the original of a rare manuscript or 
printed work and another library apply for a complete film copy thereof, the 
holding library ought, in its own interests, to make certain stipulations with 
regard to the use of the copy for publication purposes, and especially so if the 
copy is sent abroad. This question goes further than the editing of a text by 
a scholar or research worker. Suppose, for example, some library had taken 
a complete film of the Canterbury Psalter. It would be open to the library 
holding the film to produce therefrom a complete facsimile edition and thus 
deny to the library holding the original work all chance of producing a facsimile 
edition in the future. 

Moreover, if the purchaser of the film of a manuscript were to publish 
a facsimile, it is possible that in certain circumstances he might thereby secure 
for himself a complete copyright, to the detriment of the library holding the 
original manuscript. 

Clearly any library supplying photographic copies should be able to do so 
in the full knowledge that no publication would be made of or from the 
photographs without full reference to the library holding the original work or 
manuscript. If such a convention were not observed a most useful form of 
co-operation between libraries would be imperilled. 
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No reference has been made to international copyright since the problems 
involved are more or less identical with those outlined above. In the case of 
the United States of America, however, which is outside the Berne Convention, 
it should be especially borne in mind that a library receiving a film could very 
easily secure full American rights (and possibly English rights too) in the pro- 
tection of publications without any regard to the library holding the original 
work, and quite irrespective of any stipulations that that library may have made. 


D. 


Hence it 1s clear : 


I. That great care must be taken in supplying copies of any material 
protected by the copyright acts for the time being in force, and that 1n all cases 
the written permission of the owners of the copyright should be obtained 
before the work 1s executed. | 

2. That the wishes of depositors and other interested persons should always 
be consulted. 

3. That it should be understood by all libraries that if any use is to be made 
for the purpose of textual publication of any film or photographic copies, the 
consent of the library holding the original work should in all cases be obtained. 


E. 

Finally it must be borne in mind that should microphotography develop to 
any great extent it would have serious repercussions upon the position of a 
number of learned societies and upon the publication and sale of certain highly 
technical journals. Many learned societies can continue their publications 
only if the number of their subscribing members 1s maintained above a certain 
figure ; many highly specialized journals are already published at a loss and 
with any decrease in subscriptions would cease publication. Moreover such 
highly specialized journals and also the learned societies rely to a large extent 
upon their library subscriptions which, once entered, usually continue for all 
time. But with developments in microphotography it is more than likely that 
a certain number of libraries would cancel their subscriptions and would depend 
upon microphotographs to be supplied (when required) from the volumes 
in those libraries which had still kept up their subscriptions. This goes 
much further than the present arrangements in force for inter-library loans, 
since the cost of a photograph (which could be kept) would be much less than 
the postage-costs of borrowing a bound volume (which would have to be 
returned), and some libraries which at present maintain their own fles because 
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of the cost of borrowing under an inter-library loan system might well consider 
it to be to their advantage to cancel their subscriptions and to rely in future 
upon film copies. 

In this way the development of microphotography might possibly have 
serious effects upon the publication of learned journals and society volumes ; 
and if a number of journals ceased publication and certain societies were dis- 
banded, the loss to scholarship would be very serious, since the results of valuable 
research would never find their way into print. 

In relation to the problem of copyright, it is accordingly a matter for con- 
sideration whether (if only to maintain the publication of research) some form 
of royalty could be paid to the owner of the copyright for each photographic 
reproduction. This is a suggestion which will require most careful examina- 
tion ; it 1s doubtful how far a check could be kept upon such royalty payments 
or how far they could be enforced in the case of, say, additional prints from 
a film for which a royalty had already been paid. 


Existing Facilities. 
With a view to ascertaining the existing facilities for film photography in 
the British Isles a questionnaire was circulated in May 1937 to one hundred and 


sixty-eight of the leading libraries and repositories. One hundred and fifty-one 
replies were received, the information in which may be summarized as follows : 


Libraries and reposttories containing 


1. Rooms set apart for photographic work — — 1$ 

2. Dark rooms — — -— — — — Ij 

3. Photostatic or other equipment :  photostat 
machines 10; rotographs 2;  Gesteprint 
process r ; film cameras 3 ; projectors 6. 


The normal procedure when a research student wishes to obtain a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a document, or of pages in a book or periodical, is for 
the searcher to obtain permission from the librarian to take photographs himself 
or to employ a professional photographer. Permission is usually granted, 
without extra charge to bona fide students. Alternatively, the library itself will 
handle the matter, using its own photostat apparatus, or employing a commercial 
firm. In the Public Record office, London, where there is a photostat machine 
but no dark room, orders are handled by a professional photographer. Students 
may obtaig permission to use a camera themselves, sometimes on payment of 
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a charge for lighting. At the General Register house, Edinburgh, the Geste- 
print process of reproduction is employed. The British museum has its own 
photographic studio and dark rooms, but no projection facilities. The official 
photographer will take photostats or film photographs at a fixed rate of charges. 
Students may also use the studio on payment of fees. There is, however, 
an.embarrassing regulation that ‘a photographer shall not, without special 
permission, introduce any inflammable films or combustible chemicals into the 
Museum for the purpose of his work.’ As regards the other national libraries, 
that of Wales has a photographic department and a dark room, with a photostat 
machine and a studio camera, but no projector, except for slides. Students 
may use their own cameras, under supervision. The National Library of 
Scotland at present employs an outside photographer, but is making provision 
for a studio in the new buildings. The National Library of Ireland has a 
photostat room and equipment and allows the use of film cameras. 

Outside the national libraries the number of British repositories which 
have photographic equipment of their own is astonishingly small. ‘This may 
be partially explained by the cost of photostat equipment, the very occasional 
requests that have hitherto been made for photographic copies, and the employ- 
ment of commercial photographers or of a central library for such requests as 
have been made. At Oxford and Cambridge, the Bodleian library and the 
Cambridge University library have photostat machines which serve most of 
the colleges. In London the new University buildings will contain a photo- 
graphic department with both photostat and film photography equipment. 
Elsewhere the possibilities of the film camera have hardly been noticed. The 
John Rylands library, Manchester, concentrates on rotographic reproduction 
“which we consider,’ observes the Librarian, ‘ more satisfactory for intensive 
research than photostats.’ Special mention must be made of King’s college, 
Newcastle-upon-TIyne, which has a studio and dark room, both a photostat 
machine and a film-camera, and also projectors for slides and film-strips. 
Students are permitted to use cameras ‘ only in exceptional circumstances when 
the competence of the student to take care of the documents is recognized.’ 
In the ordinary way the library’s own operator is available. 

It 1s clear that this reluctance to allow students to use their own cameras 
is shared by many libraries owing to the cost of supervision, the danger of 
damage to documents and the doubtful uses which may be made of copies by 
irresponsible searchers. Some of these difficulties are met in Dr. Williams’ 
Library, London, by insisting that the negatives of all documents photographed 
by students shall be left with the library, which is thus acquiring a collection 
of reproductions from which positive copies or enlargements may bg provided 
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to future searchers. This seems a device worth recommending to other 
libraries, especially the less wealthy. 

The lack of facilities for projection in almost all these libraries is another 
drawback which could easily be remedied at small expense. The complete 
absence of equipment for film photography in every important British library 
except the British museum and King's college, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is very 
striking. 


Recommendations. 


- [The recommendations include the following, among others dealing with technical points—and in 
particular with the establishment of standard measurements and forms.] 

The Committee recommends : 

That in order to secure the effective adoption of standards together with 
a cheap and efficient film service, it is necessary that there should be established 
a central body which should : 


1. Be equipped with the most up-to-date apparatus and, by the full-time 
employment of such apparatus and of the technical skill required to 
manipulate it, be able to reduce overhead charges to a minimum. 

2. Be in a position : 

a. To afford to individual customers a rapid and efficient supply of 
flm, whether by photography upon its own premises or by 
sending its photographers to libraries or repositories not them- 
selves able to supply film. 

b. To form a library of master-films. | 

c. To provide catalogues and to co-ordinate the supply of film by itself 
and by the larger libraries and repositories. 


Notes on the action taken by the Trustees of the National Central Library on the 
letter, dated 22 November 1938, from the chairman of the continuation 
committee of the Anglo-American Historical Conference in reference to the 
establishment of a national film bureau. 


A Sub-Committee of the National Central Library (consisting of Mr. 
W. A. Marsden, Chairman, Dr. H. I. Bell, Dr. S. C. Bradford, Dr. A. J. K. 
Esdaile, Dr. A. W. Pollard, and Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) was appointed on 
12 December 1938. The duties of this Committee were to investigate and 
report on the matter raised in Dr. A. F. Pollard's letter. 

The Sub-Committee made exhaustive enquiries, especially in regard to : 


I. whether or not there were any need to supplement the existing services ; 
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2. what ground the suggested new Committee of Documentary Photo- 
graphy of the National Central Library should cover ; 

3. the cost of production, associated with which was the question of the 
lowest economical charge which could be made for films ; 

4. the question of copyright. 


On the technical side the Sub-Committee has had the advantage of the advice 
of Dr. L. A. Sayce, who spent some months in America investigating among 
other things the subject of microphotography. The Sub-Committee deferred 
the presentation of its report to the Trustees of the National Central Library 
until it had had an opportunity of consulting Dr. Sayce on his return from 
America. Unfortunately the outbreak of war made it impossible for the Sub- 
Committee or the officers of the National Central Library to do anything 
further in the matter, but it is hoped that in the near future they will be able 
to proceed with the investigation and present their report for the consideration 
of the Executive Committee, and finally the Trustees, of the National Central 


Library. 
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SINCE the last issue of the BurLETIN there have died Professor Temperley 
(11 July), Professor Whitney (17 June), Dr. Reginald Lane Poole (28 Oct.), 
and Mr. Oswald Barron (24 Sept.). 

Harold William Vazeille Temperley, born in 1879, will be remembered 
mainly for his work on the history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Though not the first to base his historical writings on the archives of diplomacy, 
he had the gift of making the results of his researches interesting, and his honesty 
and thoroughness in the use of all the resources at his disposal were a valuable 
check on the tendency of young students to hasty and one-sided work. His 
share in the publication of the diplomatic history of the war of 1914—8 was 
a large one, and he had the advantage of a first-hand knowledge of many of the 
circumstances with which he dealt, particularly with regard to Eastern Europe 
where he himself served. As president of the International Historical Congress 
since 1933, he did much to keep English historians of all kinds 1n touch with 
their continental colleagues. He was appointed a member of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in 1928, and was last year chosen as a member of 
a committee formed to consider the possibility of application to other counties 
of the general survey of historical manuscripts experimentally made for 
Bedfordshire. 

James Pounder Whitney had been Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge since 1919, and previously principal of Bishop's College, Lennox- 
ville (1900-5), and professor at King’s College, London (1908-18). His 
knowledge of the period of the Reformation in Germany was perhaps his 
strongest point, though he had also done much work on earlier times, particularly 
the age of Hildebrand. He had a very large share in the editing of the 
‘Cambridge Mediaeval History,’ and while a member of the council of the 
S.P.C.K. originated, as a war measure, the very useful series of Helps for 
Students of History. These were originally intended to be issued at a uniform 
price of sixpence, though they gradually came to exceed the limits first planned. 
His kindness to younger men and helpful sympathy with their work will be 
gratefully remembered by many. 

In Reginald Lane Poole we have lost a scholar of European reputation, 
with no tglerance for slipshod work, whether in himself or in others. As a 
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teacher of diplomatic at Oxford, and still more as assistant-editor and afterwards 
editor of the * English Historical Review,' he helped to train most of the present 
generation of mediaevalists. He examined a number of cathedral archives for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and was appointed one of the members 
of the Master of the Rolls' advisory committee for the Public Record Office. 
Though he had for some years retired from active life, his loss will be felt by 
all who value exactness and breadth of view in history. 

Oswald Barron was better known as a journalist than as an historian, and 
did valuable work as the ' Londoner ' in arousing the interest of the ' man in 
the street’ in points of history and antiquities. But, at an earlier date, as one 
of J. H. Round's collaborators in the ' Áncestor, he gave valuable help in 
articles on costume, heraldry, and genealogy. He was also concerned in the 
Victoria County Histories as a genealogical expert. His appointment in 1937 
as Maltravers Herald of Arms Extraordinary was a graceful recognition by the 
College of Arms of criticism, which, though not always palatable, was usually 
wholesome. He spent a good deal of trouble on the early rolls of arms, but his 
projected edition of them never appeared, and other hands are now carrying 
on his work. Áta moment when the historical value of heraldry 1s being slowly 
realized the loss of its most amusing exponent 1s a real misfortune. 


* * * * * * * 


In 1936 the International Committee of Historical Sciences approved the 
formation of a Commission for the study of the origin and development of 
‘assemblies of estates.’ This title is to be understood as covering representative 
assemblies of all kinds from the middle ages to modern times. Upon this 
Commission the British national committee is represented, and in December 
1938 it was decided to set up a national sub-committee in order to forward 
the activities of the Commission. The sub-committee, as at present constituted, 
consists of the following members : Dr. Helen M. Cam (convener), Mr. J. G. 
Edwards, Mr. K. Feiling, Professor E. Hughes, Professor E. F. Jacob, Pro- 
fessor L. B. Namier, Professor F. M. Powicke, and Mr. H. G. Richardson. 
A letter has been addressed by the sub-committee to British historians who are 
known to be engaged in the study of parliamentary history, but they would be 
glad to hear from any others interested. Letters should be addressed to 
Dr. H. M. Cam, Girton College, Cambridge. 

The lines upon which the sub-committee will work must be very largely 
determined by the measure of support it receives. Its main purpose is to 
promote international co-operation, but this necessarily pre-supposes collabora- 
tion between British historians. And while work in this country will be 
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may welcome the additional opportunities which the sub-committee may be 
able to provide for closer relations with historians abroad. 

Certain broad objectives have been outlined by the International Com- 
mission. These are :— 


I. The encouragement of research, especially along comparative lines, into 
the history of representative assemblies, and, in particular, their organization, 
status, powers, and relations with the ruler. 

2. The comparative study of the principles underlying the working of 
representative assemblies. 

3. The preparation of chronologies of assemblies of estates and similar 
bodies. 

4. The collection of bibliographical references to current work on the 
origins and development of representative assemblies. 


The sub-committee will welcome suggestions either upon points of detail 
or for work in other directions than those indicated. 

Three collections of studies prepared under the auspices of the International 
Commission have so far appeared :— 


‘Histoire des Assemblées d’Etats’ (Bulletin of the International Committee 
: of Historical Sciences, ix. pt. 4, 1937, pp. 411-73). 

' L'organisation corporative du moyen âge à la fin de l'Áncien Régime’ 
(Recueil de travaux publiés par les Membres des Conférences d'Histoire et de 
Philologie, 2° série, fasc. 44™, 1937 ; 2° série, fasc. som, 1939). 

A fourth volume is in preparation, and will be published, like the second 
and third works above, by the Bibliothéque de l'Université, Louvain. 


* * * ^* * * * 


The work of the Historical Manuscripts Commission for the year ending 
30 June 1939 includes the completion of the comprehensive index of persons 
to the series published between 1870 and 1911, of which part one appeared in 
1935. This, with the less elaborate index of places which forms part one of 
the ‘ Guide,’ at last makes it comparatively easy to use the whole collection. 
The two volumes issued in November 1938 were the seventeenth volume of the 
report on the ' Salisbury MSS., covering the eventful year 1605, and the third 
volume of that on the ‘ Downshire MSS., continuing the calendar of William 
Trumbull’s correspondence for 1611—12. The proposed calendar of Ely MSS. 
has been igdefinitely postponed and the rolls returned to the cathedral, and the 
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calendar of Losely Park MSS. has also had to be postponed. The Commission 
is trying to concentrate on MSS. in private hands, which are in greater danger 
of dispersal than those of corporations, and is collecting information on the 
extent of collections still unpublished and the present whereabouts of such as 
have changed hands. The vote for the Commission was this year increased to 
£1,400, the bulk of which was spent 1n editing, transcribing, and typing. The 
cost of housing and of printing and distribution falls on other votes, but the total 
cost to the country cannot be considered extravagant. 


* * * * * * 3* 


Readers will be glad to learn that the records of Jamaica described in an 
article in the Burrrriw for last November (xvi. 88—99) were ordered to be 
removed to the Island Record Office, Spanish Town, in 1936, and are now 
properly housed and cared for. At the instance of the late Sir Edward Denham, 
Mrs. Butterfield was employed to arrange the chancery and supreme court 
records and Mr. Langton Robertson, a young Jamaican, to arrange the vice- 
admiralty records. A standing committee was appointed to assist and advise 
with regard to the preservation, collation, selection, and publication of the 
ancient records of the colony, and a sum of £500 appears in the annual estimates 
for their preservation. The government proposes to send an officer to the 
United States for instruction in the care, repair, and preservation of valuable 
documents in semi-tropical conditions. 


* * * * * * * 


In connexion with the report on film photography which appears on another 
page, we call the attention of readers to the Bibliofilm Service, the American 
Documentation Institute, c/o Offices of Science Service, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C., which offers to supply thirty-five-millimetre micro- 
films of printed books at one cent per page, plus a service charge of twenty cents, 
or photoprints on paper six by eight inches at ten cents per page, plus the same 
charge. This is suggested as a convenient means of making up defective sets 
of periodicals in libraries as well as for extracts needed for research. It can also 
be used for the multiplication of corrected typescript of original work, and for 
the preservation of books, such as some of the ‘ Calendars’ of state papers, 
printed on perishable paper. Full particulars of the service, which is operated 
on a non-profit basis and of great interest, are available in this Institute. 


* * * * * * * 
The Warburg Institute has begun a new journal, called * Mediaeval and 


Renaissance Studies,’ to appear half-yearly at a subscription of one guinea or 
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five dollars per annum for publishing articles on the history of philosophy, 
religious thought, and ideas in general; editing unpublished texts ; and 
announcing discoveries. The editors are Richard Hunt and Raymond 
Klibansky. 

# * * * * * * 

Ihe first number of the news-sheet of the South Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies, issued in April, announces the revival by the Streatham Antiquarian 
and Natural History Society of the lecture founded by Elizabeth Howland, 
mother of the second duchess of Bedford : ‘a discourse in commemoration 
of Queen Elizabeth to be delivered at Streatham each year on 17th November, 
the day of her accession to the throne.’ -The first of the revived lectures was 
delivered by Dr. F. S. Boas in 1937, and the second by Mr. A. C. Hayward. 


* * * * * * * 


Leverhulme research fellowships for 1939 have been awarded to 
Mr. W. H. B. Court, lecturer in economic history in the university of Birming- 
ham, whose subject is ‘ India and British economic policy in the past century ' ; 
Dr. S. Maccoby, subject ' The character and influence of Radicalism’ ; Dr. A. H. 
Smith, reader in English in London university, subject ‘ The scientific methods 
of dealing with damaged, imperfect, and illegible mediaeval manuscripts’ ; and 
Miss D. Whitelock, fellow and tutor of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, to prepare 
‘An edition of the Historia Eliensis, parts I and II.’ 


* * * * * * * 


On 24 June ‘ The Times’ began to issue in its ‘ Educational Supplement’ 
extracts from ' The Times’ of 1789 dealing from day to day with the French 
revolution. ‘The example seems worthy of imitation by other old-established 
journals. It recalls the issue for historical purposes of collections of the annual 
summaries, which are still useful as supplements to text-books, and is much 
more valuable than the scraps from ‘a hundred years ago’ with which many 
newspapers have made us familiar. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. C. T. Flower, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, was appointed 
Honorary Ácting Director of this Institute on Dr. Pollard's retirement at the 
end of July, to hold office until the appointment of a new Director. The 
Committee is grateful to Mr. Flower for undertaking this service, and to 
Mr. Charles Johnson, who has kindly accepted the invitation to act as 
Honorary Editor of this BurrETIN for the present. Sir Ernest Pooley has been. 
appointed one of the Senate members of the Institute Committee for the session 
1939-40. l 
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At the outbreak of war the essential records of the Institute, and its 
current correspondence, were evacuated, with those of the Central Offices of 
the University, to the Royal Holloway College, near Egham, Surrey. As we 
go to press, they are just being brought back to the Institute's rooms in the . 
Senate House, Bloomsbury. These, like the University Library which has: 
continued open, have not been taken over by the Ministry of Information. The 
administrative staff has returned to work there, under Miss E. Jeffries Davis, 
Acting Secretary and Librarian in the place of Mr. Parsloe, seconded for 
national service in that Ministry. It is hoped that before long permission may 
be obtained for the re-admission to the libraries of at least some of the 
historians and research students now in London, at present excluded owing 
to the difficulty of access through premises in government occupation. 


BOOK REVIEW 


‘Historic Heraldry of Britain? By Anthony R. Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis Pursuivant. 
Oxford aera Pres. 1939. 183s. 


Heraldry is a “romantic” subject which has had the misfortune to attract E ER of 
amateurs whose windy books arise from the half-digested jargon and fantasies of the most 
degraded period of that art. It is a pleasure to find a book written by one who is himself a 
member of the College of Arms and who (which does not inevitably follow) understands 
and appreciates the historic and artistic significance of heraldry. ‘The scheme of the com- 
pilation is a description of the arms of one hundred and forty-two persons of outstanding 
eminence in the history of Britain from the twelfth century to the present day (excluding 
persons still living), accompanied by elucidatory notes and in one hundred and sixteen 
instances illustrations taken from the heraldic decorations prepared for the British Pavilion 
at the New York World's Fair. ‘The result is an attractive picture-book, of which the 
plates in colour are the highlights, which should lead many not already interested in heraldry 
to read Mr. Wagner’s clear and concise introduction to the subject. A glossary and a list 
of the principal existing rolls of arms are provided for those fired to further study. ‘The 
examples range in date from the primitives, such as Warenne, Clare, and Mandevile, down 
to the singularly ugly coat granted to Lord Rutherford so recently as 1931. “They include 
for each century, so far as possible, representatives of warriors, statesmen, clergy, artists, 
poets, and scientists, but Mr. Wagner's modesty has not deemed heralds worthy of note, so 
that we look in vain for Camden, Dugdale, or the Howard Earls Marshal, whose augmenta- 
tion for Flodden might have been set against the heraldically horrible augmentation bestowed 
on Nelson. ‘The execution of the shields is usually good and in many instances excellent, 
but occasionally an excess of detail and tidiness produces, at any rate in the uncoloured 
photograph, a lifeless effect, so that, for instance, no. 47 suggests rather the trade-mark of a 
speculative builder than the mediaeval arms of Oldcastle. But it ts a jolly book to look at, 
and the text provides good meat to chew on and an occasional bone to pick. One small 
fish-bone is Mr. Wagner's suggestion concerning ,Dean Swift’s coat of the dolphin and 
anchor that, ‘The dolphin was perhaps originally a “swift” or newt? What would a 
newt be doing within reach of an anchor? It seems more likely that the idea of swiftness 
conveyed by the dolphin was a sufficient pun in itself. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
CONFERENCE, 1939 


Tue fifteenth annual interim meeting of 
the Anglo-American Historical Conference, 
held in the Chancellor's hall in the Senate 
House block of the University on Friday, 
7 July last, was attended by over one hundred 
persons, including, in addition to the speakers 
whose names are mentioned below, Dr. 
J. A. Hawgood (Birmingham), Professors 
B. G. Ivanyi (Budapest), S. Konovalov 
(Birmingham and Oxford), and A. Edythe 
Mange (State Teachers’ Coll., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Missouri), Mr. R. Pares (Oxford), 
Professors B. R. Pearn (Rangoon), Bertha H. 
Putnam (formerly of Mount Holyoke), 
R. F. Treharne (Aberystwyth), and Judith 
B. Williams (Wellesley). 

After the annual report of the continua- 
' tion committee of the conference had been 
adopted, Professor C. K. Webster (London) 
spoke of the work done for refugee scholars 
from many countries by the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning, and 
` appealed for support so that this ‘ saving of 
academic souls ' might continue. Dr. Helen 
M. Cam (Cambridge) briefly explained the 
objects of the sub-committee appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences to investigate the history of repre- 
sentative assemblies of all sorts, and reported 
the setting up of national committees in 
many countries to carry out this work. 

Professor R. W. Seton-Watson (London), 
who presided over a discussion on ‘ The 
importance of the Slavonic element in 
modern history, hoped that two factors 
would be taken into account, one being the 
catastrophic character of all Slavonic history, 
the other the highly idealistic quality of the 
Slavonic temperament. He expected the im- 
portance of, these factors to emerge in the 
discussion to follow. 


Professor W. J. Rose (London), in an 
introductory paper, posed some basic ques- 
tions. Was there such a thing as a Slavonic 
element, and, if so, how could it be dis- 
tinguished? What was the contribution 
of the Slavs to modern history and what had 
been the effect of the impact of their tradi- 
tion and culture upon their western neigh- 
bours? Dr. Rose maintained that the 
Slavonic peoples and languages were as dis- 
tinct as were the Latin and Germanic. 
‘Their race was not pure and on the frontiers 
there had always been intermingling, but in 
the broader sense their civilization had been 
distinct from the tenth century, although 
frontiers were long undefined and they 
entered late into the arena of the modern 
world. With the important exceptions of 
the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Croats, and 
Slovenes, baptized into the Roman church, 
the Slavs were also distinct in practising a 
religion with its roots in Byzantium. They 
were distinguished further by remaining so 
long a world of village types of thought 
and social organization, in contrast to the 
industrialized West. These differences 
created much of the antagonism between 
East and West in nineteenth-century Russia. 
The sense of difference was felt most keenly 
in the frontier areas—in Silesia where, in the 
thirteenth century, Polish clergy came into 
conflict with the colonizing Teutonic 
church ; in the struggle for the mouth of 
the Vistula against the Knights of the Cross ; 
in Bohemia, where the social and spiritual 
revolt of the Czechs under Huss set in train 
a movement of which we had not yet seen 
the end. When Russia emerged from the 
Napoleonic wars, these differences found 
expression in the Slavophile movement. 
Originally conceived as a defence of Russia’s 
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sacred traditions against the threats of the 
machine age of the West, the movement was 
concerned with the mind and spirit rather 
than with politics, and, as a bulwark against 
nineteenth-century cosmopolitanism, had the 
blessing of the. Orthodox church. Later, 
this concept could be turned to practical 
advantage and aim at the liberation of all 
Slavonic peoples. 

Profesor R. R. Betts (Southampton), 
whose paper was confined to the western 
Slavs, said that the river Elbe had, in central 
Europe, the same function that the Rhine 
had in western Europe, and in the vital 
struggle for the control of the economic, 
commercial, and political resources of the 
Elbe valley the western Slavs had since the 
seventh century played an important part. 
The outcome of five hundred years of con- 
flict between Slavonic groups, such as the 
Obotrites, Wiltzes, Wends, Sorbs, and 
Czechs on the one side, and the Teutonic 
leaders of the Saxons, Thuringians, Fran- 
conians, and Bavarians, from Henry the 
Fowler to Henry the Lion, on the other, was 
the partitioning of the Elbe valley between 
Teutons and Slavs. The northern area 
from Hamburg to the Erzgebirge came to 
consist of a Slavonic population, colonized 
and ruled by Germans ; the southern area, 
that of the upper Elbe and the Vltava 
basins, shielded by the mountain barriers of 
Shumava, Erzgebirge, and Sudetens, became 
a predominantly Slav state ruled by a Slav 
dynasty, but with a considerable minority of 
economically and socially advanced German 
immigrants. It was this blending of Slavonic 
and ‘Teutonic elements which had given to 
the Bohemian kingdom its chief significance, 
and which had been the basis of its strength. 
That kingdom played a great part in the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire, yet led 
a life apart from it, both politically and 
economically. It was its peculiar position 
and composition which made Bohemia one 
of the earliest and most interesting examples 
of a nation state, and Charles IV was a 
prototype of the New Monarchy. Particu- 
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larly in religious development was this 
nationalism evident and influential. “The 
Hussite movement was a major factor in 
European history, the earliest example of 
the successful combination of religious | 
reform with the new nationalistic spirit. 
A unique experiment in Slavonic protestant- : 
ism, the Bohemian reform movement was 
of the greatest significance, not only for 
what it had in common with the Reform . 
movement elsewhere, but also in respect of 
its idiosyncrasies. At the same time the 
Bohemian kingdom played an important part . 
in the opposition to the ‘Turk, for through 
dynastic connexions it was able to supply 
soldiers and money to the Polish, Hungarian, 
and Austrian protagonists of Christendom. 
The historical function of the Czechs 
during the period of their subjection to the 
Hapsburgs (1620—1918) was one of great 
interest and worthy ofstudy. The economic 
wealth and technical skill of the Bohemians 
was fundamental to the structure of the 
Hapsburg state, and played no small part in 
its achievements, despite racial oppression 
and religious persecution. This fact was 
the basis of the mighty struggle between 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern and Wittels- 
bach in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for the possession of the lands of 
the Bohemian crown. In the nineteenth 
century the Slavonic revival in Bohemia not 
only provided a most interesting study in the 
new nationalism, but was of peculiar im- 
portance in that the Czechs were the most 
westernized of all the Slavs, and geographi- 
cally and technically provided the spearhead 
of Slavdom. ‘The function of the Czechs 
in the great war, and the immense import- 
ance of post-war Czecho-Slovakia, due to its 
economic resources, its strategic position, 
and to the fact that it was the common ele- 
ment in the Franco-Czech-Russian alliance 
and the Little Entente, had made Bohemia 
the key to much recent history. It might 
well also be the key to the history of the next 
few years, for the Czech people had so great 
an achievement behind it, and had established 
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a cultural tradition so strong, that its forcible 
inclusion in the Third Reich could not 
fail to have the most far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
B. H. Sumner (Oxford) found it difficult to 
discover what the Slavs had in common, 
apart from linguistic similarities. A great 
part of Slavonic history was concerned with 
. the struggle between Slav and Slav, while in 
the nineteenth century Polish nationalism 
contrasted with the messianism of the 
Russians. In the last hundred years, only 
two of the many branches of the Slavonic 
race had exercised a similar influence on 
events—the Russians and Ukrainians, in 
their achievements in northern Asia, hitherto 
ice-bound and nomadic. Otherwise their 
histories were alike only in the disruptive 
tendencies displayed. Dr. F. Hertz thought 
that, although ‘ national character’ was now 
a discredited explanation of the course of 
history, it was one which it might be neces- 
sary to revive. Slavonic writers on the 
philosophy of history had always considered 
the chief characteristic of their race to be 
its peacefulness, a quality based on peasant 
life and opposed to the attributes on which 
the warlike, aggressive, and expansive 
Teutons had prided themselves for a thousand 
years. Perhaps the different characteristics 
had their origin in the different types of 
feudalism which prevailed in France and 
Germany, on the one hand, where war was 
the chief object of the aristocracy, and 
Russia and England, on the other. Dr. V. 
Valentin (London) said that the old idea 
that Germany’s colonizing activities east of 
the Elbe had exterminated the Slavonic 
population and built a new Teutonic state 
was now suffering radical revision. ‘There 
was evidence to show that three-quarters of 
the original peasant population had survived, 
though depressed to servile status, to-be an 
important Slavonic factor in German history. 
Professor V. Minorsky (London) thought it 
of vital importance that the British should 
form their oWn opinion on Slavonic problems 


and not accept the interpretations of others. 
Mr. G. Struve (London) held that spon- 
taneity, as opposed to western formalism, 
was an important element in Slavophilism, 
and in this the Russians probably differed as 
greatly from the western Slavs as from the 
rest of Europe. Russia's elemental form- 
lessness had resulted in the growth of 
political institutions which carried formality 
to the last extreme, and Soviet rule was 
trying once again to mould this characteristic 
into new rigid forms. Mr. R. Fitzgibbon 
Young stressed the importance of thinkers 
of Slavonic origin in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, in the formula- 
tion of universal and humanistic concepts. 
Dr. M. Florinsky (Columbia) considered 
that the recurrent phases of eclipse to which 
the Slavonic peoples seemed fated had their 
origin in the domestic policies of these 
peoples, who had shared an unfortunate 
tendency towards centralization and in- 
tolerance throughout their history. He 
instanced the destruction of the Baltic 
barons, and the treatment of minorities by 
Poland, Russia, Yugo-Slavia, and even 
Czecho-Slovakia, and contrasted the policies 
of the British, Americans and Swiss. 
Sir Bernard Pares (London) was primarily 
interested in the Russian peasant, ' the true 
gentleman of Russia. Russia always had 
had a foreign government. Conquerors 
might come and go, but the Slav remained on 
his farm. The Slavophile movement and 
the Orthodox church sought in the Slavonic 
people for that undefinable quality which 
was lacking in western efficiency and 
churchmanship. Mr. W. J. Gun's inquiry 
as to the degree of likeness between the 
Slavonic tongues drew information from 
Dr. Rose, Sir Bernard Pares, Dr. Seton- 
Watson, Dr. Reybekish (Birmingham), and 
Mr. Minorsky. 

The dinner which followed the conference 
was held in the University refectory ; it was 
attended by forty-seven persons, many of 
whom returned to the Institute later for 
informal discussion. 
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CLXXVI.—The career of Peter of Gavaston 
and his place in history. By AILEEN 
Taytor, M.A. 


The aim of this thesis is to examine the 
material available for the study of Gavaston’s 
career and to estimate the justice of the con- 
temporary charges brought against him. 

Considering the brief period that he was 
in power, Gavaston incurred the hatred of 
his contemporariés to an amazing degree, yet 
a detailed analysis of his position as earl of 
Cornwall, nephew by marriage and most 
intimate friend of the king, shows that the 
chroniclers’ picture of him as the real ruler 
of the administration, disposing of all the 
offices of government, squandering the king’s 
treasure, and filling the court with foreigners, 
is based on the slenderest evidence. Closer 
study not only shows that he was no foreign 
upstart (his family had long been prominent 
in the front ranks of Béarnais society and 
his father had been consistently loyal to 
English interests in Gascony), but proves 
conclusively, by examination of the per- 
sonnel of his household, that the make-up of 
his entourage was predominantly English. 
Moreover, it seems safe to assume that the 
common allegation against the favourite of 
plundering the royal revenues to line his own 
pockets and those of his friends is equally 
without foundation, for, though the loss of 
his household and manor accounts makes it 
impossible to judge whether he lived within 
his income, there is nothing to suggest that, 
like the earls of Richmond and Warenne, he 
ever owed the king money. The royal 
gifts to him in money amounted to nearly 
£1,200, but against this must be set the fact 
that he is known to have advanced the king 
at least £1,500 in loans. The problem 
whether or not he was the power behind the 
throne must remain unsolved, for although 
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the records of his regencies in England and 
Ireland suggest that he acted with commend- 
able prudence and circumspection in public 
affairs, it must not be forgotten that, during 
the time he was in England at least, he could 
always give the king advice by word of ° 
mouth. 

‘There was some ground for Gavaston's 
unpopularity. His unique place in the king's 
affections was a constant source of provoca- 
tion to the hereditary nobility of England, 
who were further irritated by his unaccom- 
modating attitude towards them. ‘This 
antagonism found an outlet in the favourite’s 
exile to Ireland, where, as the king’s lieu- 
tenant, he was supreme for a year. Most 
of the records relating to  Gavaston's 
lieutenancy perished in the fire of 1922 
which destroyed the greater part of Ireland’s 
archives, but sufficient has survived among 
the English chancery enrolments and ex- 
chequer documents to show that, both as 
a military commander and as an adminis- 
trator, he was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful representative of the English crown 
in Ireland during the fourteenth century : 
It was owing to his successes against the Irish 
rebels and his re-establishment of English 
power that the Anglo-Norman settlers there 
were able to withstand Edward Bruce’s 
invasion in 1315. 

Further opportunity was given Gavaston 
to display his abilities in the field shortly after 
his return to England, for in June 1310 
Edward launched a campaign against the 
Scots, hoping thereby to distract attention 
from domestic affairs. Unfortunately the 
Ordainers, under the leadership of Gavaston's 
inveterate enemies, the earls of Lancaster 
and Warwick, were not deceived and refused 
to serve in person, though they sent their due 
services. As a result of its deficiency in 


leaders, the English army, theugh it ac- 
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quitted itself honourably against the Scots, 
accomplished nothing decisive and the war 
died out after a few months. Most of 
the credit for the campaign must go to 
Gavaston, who remained in the field through- 
out the winter and was the victor whenever 
he managed to give battle to the Scots. It 
was through no fault of his that Robert 
Bruce always managed to elude the English 
army and that Edward's troops slowly 
succumbed to the guerilla tactics of the 
enemy. Indeed, with Gavaston accom- 
plishing so much in such adverse circum- 
stances, it is tempting to think that, had he 
and the king received active co-operation 
from the rest of the earls, Scotland might 
have been decisively defeated. 

It is clear that the myth of Gavaston's 
evil influence over the king and kingdom 
was largely the invention of his jealous con- 
temporaries, who begrudged him his position 
of trust and did everything in their power to 
oust him from it. In the main, however, 
this investigation proved disappointing, for 
the conclusions arrived at were almost wholly 
negative and did little more than underline 
the opinion, already voiced by Professor Tout 
and Mr. T. Conway Davies, that Gavaston's 
Importance was potential rather than actual, 
inasmuch as his unique position as Edward II’s 
favourite emphasized the possibilities of the 
household system of government and served 
as a target for the baronial opposition. The 
significance of Gavaston's career in English 
history is that he evoked constitutional 
struggles in the early years of the reign, 
which led towards the enunciation of the 
principle that the law is superior to the king, 
the natural corollary of which was the 
eventual direction of the development of the 
English constitution into channels that led 
away from the autocracy that had marked 
the close of Edward I's reign. 


MS. Sources : 
Public Record office : 
Exchequer: ministers’ and receivers’ 
accounts; K.R., various accounts, 


wardrobe and household; T.R. issue 
rolls, nos. 99-181 ; L.T.R., pipe rolls, 
nos. 154, 159—61, 174 ; and memo- 
randa rolls, L.T.R., nos. 68—84, and 
K.R., nos. 71-87. Chancery: Gas- 
con rolls, nos. 24—9 ; chancery war- 
rants for the great seal, files 58-60, 
64, 81-2, 15323 chancery miscel- 
lanea, especially bundles 3, 22, 26, 
and 35. Special Collections: Ancient 
Correspondence ; Ancient Petitions, 


. British museum : 


Wardrobe and household accounts, not- 
ably Cotton MSS. Nero C. viii and 
Caligula D. iii and Add. MSS. 22923, 
35093, 35292, 35293, 7966A, 7966B, 
and 8835. Harl. MS. 636 contains 
an unprinted contemporary chronicle 
of Edward II's reign. 

Printed : 

Chronicles, ‘ Foedera,’ calendars of charter, 
close, patent, and fine rolls, of chancery 
warrants and of inquisitions post mor- 
tem and miscellaneous. 


CLXXVII.—The general election of 1710. 
By Mary E. RausoMz, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge and London). 


‘This thesis is a study of the forces at work 
in the general election of 1710, the elec- 
tioneering methods in which these forces 
found expression, and the results of those 
methods. An attempt is made to assess the 
relative influence upon the elections of pro- 
paganda, patronage, and bribery ; to examine 
the social status of the members returned ; 
and to estimate the size of the tory majority. 
This study leaves a strong impression that 
the election was a triumph for propaganda, 
for which the prevalent economic discontent 
provided a favourable atmosphere and 
Sacheverell a subject. 

The number of political pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, poems, and satires published at the 
time of the election was very large, and an 
attempt has been made ‘to analyse this 
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literature and to deduce from it the issues 
upon which the election was fought. The 
chief subjects discussed in the press were the 
impeachment of Sacheverell and the doctrines 
of hereditary right and non-resistance which 
arose during his trial ; the change of ministry 
which preceded the election; and the 
question whether the war should be con- 
tinued or peace made as soon as possible. 
Of these issues, Sacheverell was easily the 
most important. He was used by the tories 
as a means of exploiting the emotions of the 
voters and of the voteless mob, and his 
figure dominated the whole election. The 
war issue was used chiefly by the whigs. 
lory pamphlets were, for the most part, 
careful to stress the fact that a tory ministry 
would carry on the war until an honourable 
peace could be made, and the tories did not 
openly declare themselves as the peace party 
until after the election had been won. The 
newspapers were also used for propaganda, 
chiefly to proclaim the qualifications of 
candidates, remind electors of the date of the 
election, and announce the arrangements 
made by candidates for conveying their 
supporters to the poll. 

Lack of positive evidence has made any 
satisfactory estimate of the amount of 
patronage impossible. Whig peers used 
their influence with some success in the 
north of England, which was sufficiently far 
from London to escape the full blast of the 
Sacheverel excitement. Court influence 
does not appear to have been exerted as 
much as usual, and many contemporaries 
‘attributed this to Harley's desire for a 
‘moderate’ parliament, and his fear of too 
great a majority of ‘high fliers.’ It is, 
however, possible to account for the lack of 
court patronage without this sinister explana- 
tion, as the Harley ministry had been in 
office for less than two months when the 
elections began, and changes of office on a 
large scale would inevitably have led to 
administrative confusion. 

The reports of election petitions furnish 
plenty of evidence of the methods of can- 
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vassing employed. Thirty-four petitions 
complained of the partiality of the returning- 
officer, and in general the behaviour of these 
officials was thoroughly discreditable. Mob 
violence, owing to .the enthusiasm for 
Sacheverell, was used to an extent that 
struck even contemporaries as unusual. 
Bribery was extensive, but not high except in 
a few isolated cases. The average amount 
expected for a single vote was from two to 
five pounds, and only five examples have 
been found of a vote which cost more than 
ten pounds. Whigs and tories seem to 
have been equally guilty of bribery, and 
the tory complaint of an organized campaign 
of corruption on behalf of their opponents 
by the nouveaux riches was quite without 
foundation. 

The clergy took an unusually prominen 
part, voting themselves in large numbers, 
and exerting their influence on behalf of the 
‘high fliers.” “Che attempts of certain whig 
bishops to influence elections met with only 
moderate success, and the whigs derived 
little advantage from the support'of the dis- 
senters. The number of the dissenters’ 
votes was not great enough to outweigh the 
disadvantage of being identified with the 
dissenters’ principles. 

The absence of any great quantity of 
pamphlets on the Scottish elections suggests 
that the election caused less feeling in Scot- 
land than in England. ‘There was little 
interest in Sacheverell’s impeachment, and 
its place was to some extent taken by 
Greenshield’s case. ‘The election of peers 
was managed for Harley by a small clique, 
headed by Mar, and resulted tn the return 
of the entire ‘list’ which it drew up. Of 
the forty-five members of the Commons, 
about twenty-nine were tories. 

Of the 620 members of the 1710 parlia- 
ment—including those elected at by-elec- 
tions—over 400 were landed gentry. The 
parliament also contained 78 lawyers, 
38 soldiers, and 8 sailors, and it is interesting 
to note a nucleus of professional officials or 
secretaries of humble origin—]osiah Bur- 
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chett, Adam Cardonnel, William Lowndes, 
and Arthur Moore. Sixty members can de- 
finitely be classed as merchants, and at least 
thirty-three of these were certainly tories. 
The wills of many of these merchants show 
that they possessed considerable landed 
property, and an analysis of the parlia- 
ment reveals many connexions by marriage 
between merchants and the landed gentry. 
The cleavage, both social and political, 
between the landed and the * monied? 
classes in 1710, as depicted in tory pro- 
paganda, appears to have been very much 
exaggerated. 

It would be unwise to attempt an analysis 
of the relative strength of the two parties in 
the parliament, but a rough estimate of the 
size of the tory majority can be made, based 
upon a contemporary list of members in 
B.M. Stowe MS. 223, and upon the seven 
division-lists for the reign of Anne already 
described by Mr. R. R. Walcott in this 
BurnrgTIN (xiv. 25-36). It is probable 
that the number of tories was about 350 and 
of whigs 186. It is not possible to gauge 
the political colour of the remaining twenty 
members. About 140 of the tories can 
safely be described as high churchmen, and 
it is possible that the number was consider- 
ably larger. ‘The proportion of tories and 
whigs does not appear to have been materially 
altered by the 126 by-elections that took 
place during the existence of the parliament. 

These conclusions are based upon short 
biographies of all the members returned, both 
at the general election and at by-elections, 
which constitute an appendix to the thesis. 
Two further appendices consist of a list of 
contested elections in England and Wales, 
and a transcript of two fragments of a 
pamphlet by Robert Walpole, written in 
1710 and apparently never published (B.M. 
Add. MS. 35,335, fos. 6 and 7). 


MS. Sources : 


Of the numerous collections of corre- 
spondence in the British museum ex- 
amined, the following are most use- 


ful :—Coxe papers (Add. MS. 9,110) ; 
Godolphin papers (Add. MSS. 28,052 
and 28,055) ; correspondence of John 
Ellis (Add. MS. 28,893) ; letters from 
Francis Hare to H. Watkins (Add. 
MS. 33,225); miscellaneous letters 
(Lansd. MS. 1,236); letters to Sir 
‘Thomas Parker (Stowe MS. 750); 
transcripts of letters written during 
1710 by L’Hermitage, Dutch agent in 
London, to the states-general (Add. 
MS. 17,677 DDD.) ; transcripts of 
similar letters from Gaultier, French 
secret agent, to the French govern- 
ment, supplementing Baschet’s tran- 
scripts in the Public Record Office 
(Add. MS. 34,493). 

The Wake MSS., vol. 17, at Christ- 
church, Oxford, containing letters 
written to William Wake, bishop of 
Lincoln in 1710, provide valuable 
information about the Scottish elections. 

At Somerset House, the wills of members 
of the 1710 parliament are a rich 
source for the biographies. 


Printed: 


H.M.C. ' Reports’ on the Bath, Cowper, 
Dartmouth, and Portland papers are 
most valuable, especially volume II of 
the last named, containing the corre- 
spondence of the duke of Newcastle, 
and volumes IV, V, and X, contain- 
ing that of Robert Harley. Among 
other collections of correspondence, 
the * Private Correspondence of Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough’ (1838) and 
the * Lockhart Papers’ (1817) are par- 
ticularly useful. 

Seventeen different newspapers in the 
British museum and the Bodleian 
library are used, complete runs for 1710 
being available for 8 of them. Use is 
also made of pamphlets in the British 
museum and Bodleian library, and 
of the collection of Lansdowne tracts 
in the library of University College, 
London. 
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[Where a volume and page reference bas been necessary it has been given to the 1908-9 re-issue of 


the D.N.B., because that is the version 


by this institute. 


Some of the following corrections 


have been contributed by Professor W. H. Coates and Mr. W. T. Mellows.] 


Blakeway, John Brickdale. ii. 6514, 
l 21. After ‘ Regeneration.’ add * His un- 
published MSS. are in the Bodleian and are 
described with much detail in Madan’s 
* Summary Catalogue,” iv. 636—41 (Notes 
and Queries, clxxvi. 412). 


Chillingworth, William. iv. 256a, l. 18. 
After ‘ p. 300).’ add * On 30 Nov. 1641 it 
was alleged in the Commons that he had 
accused some of the members of treason. He 
appeared before the House the next day, and 
on 4 Dec. was committed to the Tower 
“for scandals and contempts against this 
howse." He petitioned for his release and 
was freed 20 Dec. (Harl MSS. 162, 
fos. 1994, 2035, 2114—212a4, 256b; 164, 
f. 2314 5; Commons’ "fournals, ii. 327, 329, 
332, 350). 


Cook, James. iv. 9944, l. 7 from foot. 
For ‘Miss’ read ' Elizabeth (Notes and 
` Queries, clxxvi. 15)’ 

Ihd. last line. 

* born 1764 (1b14.),' 

Ibid. 995a, l. 5. 
(1775-1793, ibid.) 

Dymoke, Sir John. vi. 2954, 1. 23 from 
foot. After ' Memoirs, i.)’ insert ‘ He 
married Bridget, daughter and co-heiress of 
Edward Fiennes, Lord Clinton and earl of 
Lincoln, high admiral of England, by whom 
he had nine children (Notes and Queries, 
clxxvi. 248). 


Fleteher, John. vii. 3032, l. 18. After 
* minister." insert * In 1588 he was admitted 
as a King's scholar to the cathedral grammar 


After ‘ eldest,’ insert 


After ‘ Hugh’ insert 
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school, Peterborough, where his brothers, 
Nathaniel and ‘Theophilus, were also . 
scholars, their father being at this time dean 
of Peterborough (Northants Record Soc., 
ix. pp. xliti—xliv).’ 

Hawkwood, Sir John de. ix. 237a, l. 12. 
For * December ’ read ‘ November ’ 

Ibid. 2376, l. 2. For ‘25th.’ read 
* 22nd.' 

Ibid. 238a, l. 28. For ‘the autumn’ 
read * September ' 

Ihd. 239b, 1. 19. After ‘ Florence,’ 
insert * including the discovery of a dangerous 
conspiracy of emigrants against the city, 
which he revealed to the council of Florence 
in November, 1379,' 

Ibid. l. 29. After ‘time.’ insert ‘On 
IO Aug. 1381 Hawkwood sold for 60,000 
florins his lands in the Romagna, which 
because of his close connexion with Florence 
were now too distant for him.’ 

Ibid. 240b, l. 2. After ‘Florence’ 
insert ', which conferred on him ‘the ~ 
honorary freedom of the city on 8 Apr. 
139]. 

Ibid. 241a, l 7. 
‘at Genoa on 26 Jan.’ 

Ibid. l. 12 from foot. After ‘ embarrass- 
ment.’ insert “In Nov. 1390 he had to be 
released from taxation debts by the Floren- 
tine authorities.’ 

Ibid. 24.16, 1.5. After ‘sold’ insert ‘in 
March 1394, only five days’ 

Ibid. l 11 from foot. After ‘ natural- 
ised ° insert ‘and dubbed knight’ 

Ibid. 242b, l. 19. Add to list of authori- 
ties : History, xiii. 308-21. 


For ‘early in’ read 
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Hill, Roger. ix. 8605,ll 30—32. For 
‘in 1645 . . . (Parl. Hist. ii, 608).’ read 
‘to parliament for Bridport on 25 Oct. 
1640 (Return of M.P.s, i. 488; B.M. 
Harl. MS. 162, fos. 3045, 3055) 


Howard, Sir Robert. x. 60a, l. 22 from 
foot. For ‘1665’ read * 1666 (Notes and 
Queries, clxxvii. 7)’. 

lbid. 606, l 7. After ‘exchequer.’ 
insert ‘ A paper written by Thomas Howard, 
giving genealogical details of the family of 
Sir Robert, is inserted in MS. Ashmole 
243, f. 193, in the Bodleian (Notes and 
Queries, clxxvil. 7).’ 

Leybourne, Leyburn, Lemburn, or Leeburn, 


Roger de. xi. 10894, l 16. For ‘at 
once’ read ‘on 15 Aug. (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
liv. 194~5)” 

Ihd.l 18. For ‘3 Dec.’ read ‘5 Dec. 
(ibid.)' 

Ibid. togoa, l 21. After ‘Trent.’ 


insert ‘On 20 Oct. 1265 he was given the 
custody of Carlisle castle and made sheriff 
of Cumberland (Eng. Hist. Rev., liv. 195). 

Lyly, John. xi. 329a, l 4. After 
‘creditors.’ add ‘But his appeal was un- 
successful, for a letter dated 9 Feb. 1604 
(B.M. Add. MS. 12507, f. 140) shows him 
still seeking a royal pension in recognition 


of his years of service as court playmaker, 
evidently hoping that James I would dis- 
charge the debt of his predecessor (Notes and 
Queries, clxxvi. 146-7)? 

Malet or Mallet, William ( 7. 1195—1215). 
xi. 866a, ll 1i1-3. For ‘Mabel and 
Helewise’ read ' Helewise, the elder, who 
marred Hugh Poyntz and inherited the 
caput barontae of Curry Malet, and Mabel 
(Genealogists? Mag., vill. 332)’; for ‘ Beau- 
champ and Poyntz’ read ‘Poyntz and 
Beauchamp ' 


Vane, Sir Henry, the elder. xx. 1158, 
l. 2. After ‘London’ insert ‘, on 25 Nov. 
(Cal. S.P. Dom., 1641-3, p. 189)’ 

Ibid. l. 5. For ‘(4 Nov. 1641). read 
' (3 Dec. 1641, ibid. p. 192). 

Venn, John. xx. 209a, l. 14 from foot. 
For ‘in 1640, read ‘on r June 1641 
(Return of M.P.s, i. 491), 

Wynn, Sir John. xxi. 11734, l 33. 
After “Henrietta.” insert * Richard Wynn 
satin the parliaments of 1621, 1623-4, and 
1625 as member for Ichester. On 31 March 
1640 he was returned to the Short Parlia- 
ment as member for Newton-in-Makerfield, 
Lancs., and became member for Liverpool 
in the Long Parliament in 1640 (Return of 
M.P.s, i. 453, 459, 465, 482, 490). 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 


home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
vlii. 44.] 


» 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


Bodlelan Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 (or treated as accessions of 

1938) :— 

Charters of Roger de Moubray and Aleliz de Percy to St. Peter's hospital, York, 12th 
cent. (MSS. ch. Yorks. 523-4.) 

Charter of Jorbertus, prior of Wenlock, c. 1194. (MS. ch. Shrops. 106.) 

Charter of Henry, duke of Normandy, later Henry II of England, to the Abbey of St. 
John, Haughmond. (MS. ch. Shrops. 107.) 

Charters relating to Badger, 12th-16th cent. (MSS. ch. Shrops. 110-39.) 

Charter of Edward II to Oseney abbey, 1320. (MS. ch. Oxon. 4,009.) 

Ludlow computus roll, 1372—7. (MS. rolls Shrops. 5.) 

Chartulary of St. Laurence's hospital, Canterbury, 14th cent. (MS. Top. Kent d. 3.) 

Computus of Blakemere, temp. Ric. IT. (MB. rolls Hereford 40.) 

Vincent of Beauvais : quire containing ' Gesta Tartarorum, 15th cent. (Ms. Lat. 
hist. b. 1, Æ. 12—19.) 

Founders’ book of Tewkesbury abbey, ISthcent. (MS. Top. Gloucs. d. 2.) 

‘ Dell’ historie del Regno di Napoli,’ 1289-1458, 16th cent. (MS. Italian e. ro.) 

‘Summarium Processus Cardinalis Carafae," 1556-60. (MS. Italian c. 67.) 

List of crown officers and their fees, 1552, etc. (MS. Eng. hist. b. 187.) 

Z. Babington : notes on the Oxford assize circuit, 1636-42 and 1656-60. (MSS. 
Top. Oxon. d. 333, f. 47.) 

. * Di Commentarii delle Cose di Francia,’ 17th cent. (MS. Italian d. 15.) 

Selden's collections concerning duties of officers of state, 17th cent. (MS. usd Seld. 
B. 66 ; see also BULLETIN, xvi. 64.) 

Civil and military establishment, 1684. (MS. Eng. hist. e. 197.) 

Letter book of John Kent, London cloth merchant, 1686-9. (MS. Eng. misc. c. 260.) 

Accounts of receipts and issues of public revenue, 1688—1702. (MS. Eng. hist. e. 
196.) 

Proceedings in the upper house of the Irish parliament, 1692. (MS. Eng. hist. b. 188.) 

Lists and accounts of the Oxford Red Herring club, 1694-1775. (MSS. Top. Oxon. e. 
281, f. 49.) 

Logbooks of H.M.S. Leopard, 1724-8. (MSS. Eng. hist. c. 247-8.) 

* Liste des vaisseaux de guerre,’ 1756. (MS. French c. 4, ff. 49—52.) 


1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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Yorkshire monastic collections of John Burton, 1710—71. (MSS. Top. Yorks. a. 1, 
b. 3-17, d. 4—7, e. 7—29.) 

John Wilkes: transcripts (19th cent.) of letters to John Dell of Aylesbury, 1753-81. 
(MS. Eng. letters c. 57.) 

List of French refugees in Britain, 1793. (MS. French c. 19.) 

Schedules of military preparations in Kent, 1793 (MS. Top. Kent b. 1), iri Berks., 1798 
(MS. Top. Berks. b. 14) and in Sussex, 1798 (MS. Top. Sussex c. 2). 

"Ca to 5. L. Giffard, editor of the * London Standard,’ c. 1820-40. (MS. Eng. letters 
c. 56. 

Daybooks of James Collins and Co., coachbuilders, of Oxford, 1819-64. (MSS. Eng. 
misc. C. 258, 259.) 

Correspondence of baron de Ward, 1847—58. -(MSS. Italian c. 28-66.) 

H. H. E. CRASTER. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Glasgow. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Letter from Adam Smith to Lord Minto, 9 Apr. 1762 ; and another from J. MacNeill 
Whistler to Mrs. ‘Talbot regarding the action of Sir William Eden v. Whistler, 1895. 
W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 


Leeds, Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


"La vie d'Edmond Richer,’ by Adrien Baillet, c. 1700, differing considerably from 
the printed version published at Amsterdam, 1715. 
* Livre des marches faits par les armées de sa Majesté de la Grande Brittagne depuis l'an 
1689 jusques à la fin de la campagne 1695,’ c. 1695. 
Diary of Shirley Brooks, former editor of Punch, for 1871, to complete the set already in 
the Brotherton collection. 
R. OFFor. 


London. Historical MSS. acquired from the Institute of Historical Research in 1938 
include :— 

Rolls of parliament, 1-4 Hen. VIII; extracts from the Lords’ Journals, 27-43 Eliz. ; 
Lords’ Journals, 1 Hen. VIII—4 Chas. I, 13 vols., and 1719—43, 23 vols. 

English translation of MSS. relating to wars, treaties, and ceremonies, temp. Edw. I— 
temp. Hen. VIII, including an account of the coronation of Edward III with coronation 
claims, “the fourme and manier of Keping . . . the Parliament of Englande,’ and the earl 
marshal’s book, formerly Phillipps MS. 3120, compiled zemp. Hen. VIII, 1 vol. 

Roll of account of the Rt. Hon. Sir Spencer Compton, receiver and paymaster-general 
of His Majesty's guards, garrisons, and land forces, 1726. 

Index of records relating to the duchy of Lancaster, late 14th—mid 15th cent., and of the 
officers of the household of Henry, earl of Derby, later Henry IV, compiled by Dr. Caroline 
Skeel’s seminar. 

Over 200 abstracts of the Peel papers, 1812-8 and 1822-46. 

Collections concerning the Stanley family made by the late Audrey A. Locke. 

Fifty-three collections of notes and transcripts made by Mr. Frederic Seebohm, including 
surveys and notes on land-tenure in many counties of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
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Eight collections of notes and transcripts relating to the French revolution made by 
Miss E. D. Bradby. | 

Forty-one collections of notes made by Mr. C. F. Hardy concerning roads, post-stages, 
coach-routes, and land measures. 

One hundred and twenty-six transcripts and collections made by Sir Charles Firth, 
including many concerning envoys and ambassadors to and from foreign courts, chiefly 
17th cent. ; brief histories of houses, streets, and pleasure gardens in and near London ; 
and notes on the preservation and accessibility of British and foreign archives. 

Fifty-four communiqués to the press and articles by the late Mr. G. H. Perris, war 
correspondent of the * Daily Chronicle, 1914-8. 

Letters and papers of Dr. J. Horace Round, including articles and fragments on ser- 
jeanties, military, institutional, and local history, and architecture, and criticisms of historical 
works and historians, especially of Professor E. A. Freeman and his supporters. 

RrciNALD A. Rye. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY 


University College, Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Beverley, Arden's Vaults, account book, 1796—1908. ‘ 

East Yorkshire local militia, ledger, 181 3-6. 

Halsham poor book, 1772; Owthorne overseers of poor and constables’ accounts, 
1707—84, and 1819—33 ; and Withernsea overseers’ and constables’ accounts, 1703-1837. 

Welwick with Weeton and Plowland : byelaw-men's minute book, 1651—1764. 

Miscellaneous accounts, including some of overseers and churchwardens, for 5. 
Frodingham, 1742-1811. 

Terrier of the rights and profits belonging to Owthorne vicarage and parish church, 1809. 

A. CUMING. 


PLACES APPROVED BY THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS FOR 
THE DEPOSIT OF MANORIAL RECORDS? 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Bristol Archives Department. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Plan of Bristol made by Y. and 'T. P. Sturge, 1820. 

Three deeds relating to property in Tucker Street, Pile Street, and Corn Street, Bristol, 
1625. 

Calendar relating to St. George's parish, 1813. 
l Josian GREEN. 
Gloucester City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Three hundred and eighty-one deeds relating to the parishes of Alderley, Ashton- 
under-Hill, Awre, Beckford, Berkeley, Cheltenham, Circencester, Corse, Doynton, Dymock, 
Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucester, Gretton, Hawkesbury, Kemerton, Minchinhampton, 
Naunton, Newent, Newland, Northleach, North Nibley, Olveston, Prescott, Prestbury, 
Randwick, St. Briavels, Sevenhampton, Stanway, Stow, Tewkesbury, Twyning, Westbury- 
on-Severn, and Wotton-under-Edge, 1542—1847. (Sussex Archaeol. Soc.) 


1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
* See also Bodleian Library and Untversity College, Hull, above. 
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Leases, enclosure award, accounts, and other MSS. concerning lands in Cold Aston, 
1699-1798. (Vice-Adm. A. Craig-Waller.) 
Three leases of lands in Tidenham and Newland, 1754 and 1818. (Hereford Public 
Libr.) 
P. W. BENNETT. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
County Counell Offices, Hertford. 


The following manorial records have been deposited at the County Record Office, 
Hertford, by Lord Lytton. ‘The list has been compiled from schedules prepared by Col. 
William Le Hardy and lent to this Institute by courtesy of the Council :— 


Eighty-two documents relating to Knebworth and concerning Sir John Suliard, Sir 
Wann de Bassyngbourn of Wimpole, Sir Guy de Brien, Margaret Marshal, countess of 
Norfolk, William del Hay of Stopsley, Sir Humphrey Talbot, ‘Thomas Scott, archbishop of 
York, Tohn Russel, bishop of Lincoln, John Alcock, bishop of Ely, Robert Lytton, under- 
treasurer of England, Robert Rede, serjeant-at-law, John de Vere, thirteenth earl of Oxford, 
John, Lord Dinham, Sir Thomas Montgomery, Sir William Say, and others, and the families 
of de Hoo, de Ristlinge, le Parker, de Perrers, de Mauny, att Felde, Legat, Samon, Bixene, 
Hotoft, Bouchier, Barre, Cokayn, and Gaseley, 1309-1505. 

Four documents relating to Burleigh, in Letchworth, and to Hugh Partis of Wymondley, 
William, lord of Little Holewell, Luke Vynter, and John Cranewell, 1308—1468 ; 2 to lands 
in Litton and to the Lytton family, 1484—5 ; and 15 to the manor of Halfhide in Stevenage, 
the Mordaunt family, and the Chertesey family of Rochester, 1359-1500. 

Grants of land in Langley [in Hitchin] to William Legat by Roger Brouning and Agnes 
his wife ; by Walter Tracy and Sybil his wife, 14th cent. ; to Robert Legat by John Mahon 
of Wheathampsted, 25 Nov. 1328. 

Letter of attorney by William Legat, parson of Burleigh, and Thomas Legat of Langley 
to John [7] Warde of Offley to receive seisin of messuages in Hitchin, Stevenage, and Bur- 
leigh, Sept. 1337. 

Deeds concerning Ickleford manor, 15 Apr. 1529 ; anda messuage in Benenden, Kent, 
6 March 1471/2. 

Indenture of agreement between Sir Richard de Pereres, lord of the manor of Knebworth, 
and Sir William de Lodewyk, concerning services whereby the latter holds the manor of 
Panshanger, Sept. 1324 ; and an affidavit by John Dogenow the elder of Cheshunt, late 
servant of Sir Richard Perers, concerning Sir Richard's wives and offspring, c. 1400. 

Grant by Hugh, parson of Walkern, and Thomas Dellerton to Luke le V ynter of 
Hitchin of crops and stock from their lands in Knebworth and elsewhere, July 1 360. 

Grant by Sir Walter de Mauny to Sir Guy de Brien, Richard de Evesham, rector of 
* Keggeworth,' and others of the manors of Knebworth, Boxbury, Chelles, and ‘ Grane’ 
Langton with appurtenances and advowson of the church of Knebworth, Apr. 1367. 

Lease by Thomas Braughyng the elder and Thomas Braughyng the younger to Sir 
Henry Ros, William Say, and others of the manor of Chelsin to the use of John and 
Elizabeth Shelley, 7 Apr. 1483. 

Court rolls of Knebworth, 1433-4, 1504—5, 1531, 1538, 1541—2, 1546, 1551, 1661, 
1663-4, 1667, 1668, 1674, 1679-80, 1699, 1746 ; of Mardleybury, 1581, 1587, 1593, 
1594, 1597, 1633, 1637, 1638, 1640, 1647, 1651, 1661, 1681, 1139-9; 1745 ; and of 
West Reed, 1672-87. 
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Copies of court rolls of Knebworth, 1597, 1630, 1659, 1682, 1854 ; of Mardleybury, 
1605, 1661, 1669, 1713 ; of Codicote, 1765 ; ; of Standon Rectory, 1616, 1661, 1690, 1705, 
1707, 1712, 1733, 1763, 1811 ; of Ware, 1762 ; and of Welwyn Rectory, 1646, 1665. 

Draft court rolls of Mardleybury, 1713, 1718—30. 

Court books of Knebworth, 1617—50, 1713-24, 1727-36, 1770-83, 1840—79 ; of 
Cannix, 1713, 1727—31 ; of Mardleybury, 1713-23, 1727—31, 1781-1875, 1840—98; ` 
. of Anstey, 1727—37 ; of Stotfold, 1713—34 ; and of Mardleybury, Anstey, and Stotfold, 
1738—40. 

Eight hundred and seventy-four MSS. relating to lands in the manors of Almshoe, Anstey, 
Ardres, Ayot St. Lawrence, Benington, Boxbury, Broxbourne, Burleigh, Cannix, Chelsin, 
Chesfield, Cockernhoe, Graveley, Halfhide, Homeleys, King's Walden, ' Hitch Wood,’ 
Knebworth, Langley, Letchworth, Mardleybury, Michells Fee, Minsden, Panshanger, 
Radwell, Shephall, Standon Rectory, Stevenage, Stotford Brays, Stotford Newnham, 
"Thundridge, Ware Extra, and Ware Rectory, 16th—19th cent. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Spalding Gentlemen's Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


DONATIONS 


Three admissions to lands held of the manor of Spalding, 17 10-93. (Mrs. Welbourn.) 
Moulton Harrington and Dominorum survey, 1649. (Cecil W. Bell, Esq.) 


DEPOSITS 


Spalding minute books, 1692—1898. (Spalding Town Husbands.) 

Spalding manor: 19 court rolls, 1689—1881 ; 9 surveys; 3 terriers, 1646 and 1733 ; 
court of pleas, proceedings ; index, 1757—1859 ; calling roll; 6 rentals; 3 quit-rents ; 
list of copyhold tenants; 8 minute books; valuation of Surfleet lordship; Pinchbeck 
terrier, Wi ; and Whaplode Abbatis minute book. Manors of Moulton Fitzwalter and 
Dominorum : 14 court rolls, 1672-1892; a field book; 4 rentals; 4 lists of tenants ; 
3 quit-rents ; and 5 minute books. (Messrs. Calthrop and Leopold Harvey.) 

Thirty-one manorial rolls, 1700-1800 ; admissions, surrenders, warrants and acknow- 
ledgements of satisfaction, and verdicts. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. Historical MSS. deposited since 30 March 1935 :— 

Harrow and Sudbury manor and Harrow Rectory manor (the Northwick collection) :— 

Court rolls : Harrow and Sudbury manor, 9, 10, 14-5 Edw. II, 8-11 Edw. III, 2-23 
Ric. II, 5 Hen. IV-1 Hen. V, 2-10 Hen. V, 1-16, 17-38 Hen. VI, 1-20 Edw. IV, 
1—3 Ric. III, 1-21 Hen. VII, 4 Hen. VIII-1 Edw. VI, 1-7 Edw. VI, 1 Mary, 1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, 3 Jas. [I-11 Geo. I (book), 1 William and Mary—13 Wm. III, 1-13 Anne, 
1—7 Geo. I, 11 Geo. I—24 Geo. II (book). Harrow Rectory manor, 23—50' Edw. III, 
1—21 Edw. IV, 5—24. Chas. I, 5 Chas. I-2 Geo. II (book), 13-29 Chas. IT. 

Ministers’ Accounts, 16th and 17th cent. ; rentals, 16th—18th cent. ; deeds and other 
^. documents relating to Harrow, Harrow church, Harrow Grammar school, and Halliwell 
Prio 

Fifty-two deeds relating to Harrow and Sudbury manor, 1602—1802 ; and 2 to the 
parish of Harrow on the Hill, 1539, 1697. 
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Deeds and other documents relating to Ashford, 1817 (1); Brentford, 1864 (1); 
Brondesbury, 1894 (1); Charlton manor, 1620 (1); Chiswick, 1714 (1); Cranford, 
1850 (1) ; Ealing, 1864 (1) ; Edgware, 1588-1648 (4); Edmonton, 1539-1852 (32) ; 
Enfield, 1544—1845 (14); Finchley, 1865 (1); Hampton, 1517 (1) ; Hampton Court, 
1547—1812 (15); Hanworth, 1776, 1778 (2); Harefield, 1689 (1); Hatton, 1658, 
1693-4 (2); Hendon, 1637-1865 (4); Heston, 1859—1866 (3); Hornsey, 1898 (1) ; 
Isleworth Rectory, Twickenham, Friern Barnet, 1793 (1) ; Isleworth, Syon manor, 1496~ 
1859 (14) 3 New River Co., 1690 (1) ; Northwood, 1899 (1); Pinner, 1589—1697 (2) ; 
south Mimms, Enfield, 1566 (1) ; Staines, 1832-9 (4) ; Little Stanmore, 1660-1725 (5) ; 
Tottenham, 1757 (1); Twickenham, 1556-95 (3); Uxbridge, Denham, 1730 (1); 
Whitechurch, 1733 (1). ; 

Fifty-eight indentures of apprentices, 1756—1876 ; and 18 writs, 1728—1839. 

Five hundred and sixty estate and family papers of the Clarke-T'hornhill family, 
concerning Ruislip, Ickenham, Hillingdon, and Swakeleys, 4 Hen. VII-1902. 


Publications :— 
Calendar to Middlesex Sessions Records. New series. 
Vol. i. 1612-4. 1935. 
Vol. ii. 1614-5. 1936. 
Vol. iii. 1615-6. 1937. 
C. W. RADCLIFFE. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Wiliam Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
Custumal of the manor of King’s Bromley, temp. Jas. I. 
Himley tithe apportionment and map, 1829. 
Nineteen deeds and documents relating to Alton, Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, Lichfield, 
Sheen, Tyrley, Ellastone, Hanbury, and Norbury, 1311—1779. 
Two deeds relating to Tamworth, 1394, 1399. 
Receipt for the * Castell MylMys’ (?), Tamworth, 1586. 
Chapel Chorlton map and enclosure award, 1814. . 
Sixty-two deeds and documents relating to Alton, Calton, Doveridge, Derbyshire, Dray- 
ton-in-the-Moors, Leigh, Newborough, Okeover, Rocester, * Strownshill' [? Stramshall], 
Uttoxeter, Waterfall, and Y oxall. 
Four deeds relating to Ettingshall and Sedgley, 1764—90. 
Thirty-seven deeds and documents relating to Uttoxeter, Cheadle, Hanbury, Lichfield, 
and Rocester, 1575-1776. 
Six deeds relating to Lichfield, Staffordshire, and the Wrottesley estate, 1678—1776. 
Two deeds relating to Tittensor, 1625, and Darlaston, 1732. 
Marriage settlement of John Collier of Colton and Mary Mason of Donnington, Salop, 
1682-3. 
Copy of Glover's visitation of Staffordshire, 1583, made by William Smith (1550 '-1618, 
D. N.B.), 1599, with a map, 1597. 
H. L. E. GARBETT. 
SUFFOLK. 5 
Ipswich Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1936-8 :— 
"Transcripts of parish registers of 45 parishes (see BULLETIN, xiv. 140). 
Index to the parish registers of West Suffolk, 1696-7. : 
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"Transcripts of Suffolk churchyard inscriptions, 5 vols. 

Aldwell, J. W. H. : * History of Syleham,’ 1938. 

Hawkins, C. H.: notes taken from a collection of inscriptions on ancient Suffolk 
church bells, 1938. 

Woolverstone Hall estate documents. 

Lord Henniker's estate documents. (Deposited by the Rt. Hon. Lord Henniker.) 

Thirty letters of Thomas Clarkson ; and 8 of Edward Fitzgerald. 

Albertus de Saxonia : ‘ Sophismata,’ 1402, with 13th-century vellum fly-leaf recording 
names of donors and books donated to a local convent. 

Diary of Devereux Edgar, J.P., 1700—16, containing entries relating to sessions, treasury, 
justice, examinations, and warrants. 

Gainshall manor : court rolls or books, 19 Apr. 1610—22 Sept. 1651 and 20 Apr. 1697— 
29 Dec. 1875 ; surveys, 23 Eliz.—. 1866 ; copyhold and freehold rents, c. 1720. 

Manor of Orford with Stirmins : court book, 21 July 1769-21 June 1922. 

Brandon gun flint company : minutes of directors’ and annual general meetings, letter, 
stock, work, and wages books, 1837—48. 

Jermyn and Davy, W. E. : Suffolk genealogies, arms, and church notes. 

Memorials of the Brinkley family, c. 1880. 

Redstone, V. B. : extracts from Ipswich corporation records, 1727—1812, completing 
series from 1272. l 

Sudbourne manor : court books, 2 July 1700—21 June 1922. l 

Iken-cum-Framlingham : abstract of court rolls, 20 Nov. 2 Edw. III-31 March 1731 ; 
court books, 31 March 1730-21 June 1922. 

MSS. of the Rev. Edmund Farrer: transcripts of Rickinghall surveys 1434, 1599, 
1656, rental, 1641, list of ratepayers in 1697, churchwardens and overseers, 1696-1720, 
and rate levied in 1719 ; calendars of the Redgrave Hall muniments, and the Bacon acquit- 
tances; MSS. concerning Yaxley Hall and Oldham Hall; and sketches of arms of local 
gentry. 

er seals on charters in muniment rooms of Redgrave Hall.and Keswick Hall. 

Hinderclay school : children’s weekly pence account, 1842—61. 

Biddell, Hermann : ' Thomas Clarkson and Playford Hall; c. 1912. 

Playford: poor rate books, 1863—99 ; rate collector's account, 1859-63 ; highway 
parish rate, and collection account, 1884, 1887 ; overseers’ accounts, Apr. 1849—March 
1898 ; valuation list, 1882, 1883. 

Tithe book for Holbrook, St. Clement's, and St. Helen's, Ipswich, 1761—1818. 

Farm accounts for Grundisburgh farm, 1853-60 ; Foxhall farm, 1885—8 ; and Hill 
farm, Playford, 1830—6, with wages books, 1816—92, and day books, 1814—60. 

‘Trustee and valuation account of Arthur Biddell of Playford, 1816—36. 

Note book of Bartholomew Long, lawyer of Ipswich, 1743—81. 

List of vicars of St. Mary and St. Peter, Stowmarket. 


Maps and plans: Suffolk. 

Bawdsey and Alderton, plan of a farm, c. 1780 ; Great Bealings, glebe lands, 1729, and 
plan of an estate,,1822; Great Bealings Hall estate, 1728 and c. 1800; Little Bealings, 
glebe land, c. 1840; Bedfield, c. 1800 ; Bedingfield Hall estate, 1728 ;  Bildestone and 
Bricet, estate plans, 1832, 1839 ; Braiseworth, estates, 1819 ; Hundon, 1611; Ipswich, 
property in Queen St., c. 1785-86 ; Kettleburgh manor, 1650; Mellis, Rainbird’s farm, 
c. 1800, Mellis farm, c. 1800, and estate of John Howell, c. 1800; Metfield Hall estate, 
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three farms, 1833; Metfield, Wetherdale, and Mendham, estate, 1736 ; Monk Soham, 
estate, 1758;  Rishangles, estate, 1791 ; Stoke Ash, Hill farm, c. 1830; Stradbroke, 
Barley Hall estate, c. 1800; 'l'annington, estate, 1758; 'T'horndon, estates, c. 1840 ; 
Thornham, estate, 1785 ; Tostock and Norton, estate, 1790 ; Wallingworth, farm, 1674 ; 
Wickham Skeith and Thornham Magna, lands of Sir John Major, 1777 ; Worlingworth, 
manor, c. 1700, 1714, estates, 1710, 1758 ; part of Lord Henniker's property, c. 1800 ; 
an estate, 1815. 


Maps and plans: other counties. 

Broadstairs, Kent, North battery, c. 1810; Dunmow, Essex, Garnett estate, 1829 ; 
Great Dunmow, Newton Hall, 1807, farms, 1759 ; East Ham, Essex, Parley marshes, 
1741, Smith's farm, c. 1780, property, c. 1780, Adam's farm, c. 1780, farm lands, c. 1815, 
1816; East Ham Hall, survey, 1764, and estate, 1829 ; East Ham and Plaistow, marsh 
land, c. 1800; Lingfield, Surrey, lands at Blockfield, c. 1750; Newton, Hants, survey, 
1769 ; Great Sampford, Essex, Higham's and Friar's farms, 1809 ; Scole, Norfolk, division 
of open fields into strips, c. 1600 ; Great Wakering, Essex, survey of Great Potten island, 
1824 ; Much Wakering, Essex, Potten marsh, 1700; Walsworth, Herts., property sur- 
rounding Highover farm, c. 1780 ; West Ham, Essex, manor of Bretts, 1624. 

LzoNagnD CHUBB. 


SURREY. 
Croydon Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Three Croydon deeds, 18th cent., and 6, 19th cent. 
Eleven documents of Archbishop Whitgift, 1592-1602. 
Copy of a letter from John Boys and others, 1595. 
W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


Guildford Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Miscellaneous deeds and other MSS. relating to Egham, Guildford, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, 'Thursley, and other parts of Surrey, 1592—1816. 
D. M. Kinc-Cuurcu. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Shire Hall, Warwiek. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
Manorial Records. 

Atherstone manor : list of pains, rules, orders, and byelaws made at the court leet and 
court baron, 1859. Berkswell manor : court rolls, 1 586—1935, 21 rolls and vols. ; orders, 
pains, and penalties, deaths of persons, and byelaws, 1835—1925, 2 vols. ; rent rolls (chief 
rents), 1803-61, 2 vols. ; suit rolls, 1837—1925, 2 vols. ; customs of the manor, 1742 ; 
and 13 admissions, 1670-1772.  Pillerton Hersey manor : court rolls, 1804, 1806, 1817, 
1828, and 1848.  Pillerton Priors manor: court rolls, 1817, 1828, and 1848. Manors 
of Balsall, Barston, Berkswell, Hampton-in-Arden, Knowle, and Rowington, extract from 
a record of customs, c. 1735. 


Parochial Records. 
Alcester : vestry minute book, 1839—91, including general accounts, 1836—47, general, 
special, burial ground, lighting and watching, and sanitary account books, 1800-1914, 
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4 vols. ; highway, lighting, sanitary, poor relief, and special expenses rate books, 1855—1935, 
20 vols. ; ; gas inspectors’ minute books, 1872-1900, 2 vols. ; and collecting and deposit 
books, monthly statements, valuation lists, 1873—1926, 7 vols.» Astley : bundles of over- 
seers and surveyors’ accounts, 17th and 18th cent. Henley-in-Arden: 39 certificates of 
settlement, removal orders, vagrant passes, apprenticeship indentures, orders, and precepts, 

1699—1 891. Lighthorne : overseers’ account book, 1810-36, and surveyors’ account 
book, 1825—36. Old Milverton: burial ground, church repairs, highways, and poor 
relief rate books, 1836—70, 13 vols., and poor relief monthly statements, 1858—67, 2 vols. 
Wootton Wawen : poor relief rate books, 1836-49, 29 vols., 855 certificates of settlement, 

removal orders, orders, examinations of paupers, bastardy BR. vagrant passes, and appren- 
ticeship indentures, 1699—1849 ; account book, 1901—30 ; and miscellanea relating to 
Alvechurch, Beaudesert, Ullenhall, Rowington, and Warwick. 


Inclosure Awards. 


Hunningham, r6 March 1735; Ilmington, 7 Dec. " ; Quinton, 7 Aug. 1773; 
and Welford-on-Avon, 2 June 1801. 


Alcester Savings Bank. 


Minute book, 1847—72 ; ledgers, 1849—72, 2 vols. ; book of treasurer in account 
with Old Stratford-on-Avon Branch of the Stourbridge and Kidderminster Banking Co. 
1848—72 ; deposit books, 1848-72, 3 vols. ; repayment books, 1848—72, 2 vols.; de- 
positors passbooks, 1848—72, 304 vols.; declarations signed by trustees of depositors, 
127 forms; forms of certificate transferring depositor’s balance to Post Office savings - 
bank ; schedule of accounts transferred by depositors to Post Office savings bank, 1872 ; 
371 deeds and other MSS. relating to lands in Alcester, Allesley, Ansty, Arrow, Aston, Berks- 
well, Bidford, Binton, Birmingham, Bulkington, Burton Dassett, Churchover, Clifton, 
Coughton, Coventry, Dodwell, Dunnington, Fenny Compton, Grafton, Haselor, Leaming- 
ton Hastings, Long Lawford, Loxley, Luddington, Napton-on-the-Hill, Old Stratford, . 
Oversley, Pailton, Salford Priors, Shottery, Southam, Stockton, Stourton, 'lTanworth, 
Weethley, Wilnecote, Wood Bevington, and Wootton Wawen, 1514-1865 ; 34 documents 
relating to the Seymour family, earls and marquesses of Hertford ; maps of Luddington 
and Salford Priors and Ragley, 17th cent., and Ragley, 18th cent. 


MSS. concerning other counties. 


Six hundred deeds and other MSS. relating to lands in the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, 
Devon, Gloucester, Huntingdon, Lincoln, London, Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcester, and York ; 
maps, 18th cent. ; surveys and accounts of estates in Cambridge and Lincoln ; book relating 
to the laws, customs, and administration etc, of Portuguese possessions in India, c. 1650. 
Ecclesiastical records. 

Benefice of Astley : registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 1670—1818, 3 vols. ; 
several bundles of affidavits for burials in woollen, and churchwardens’ accounts. Benefice of 
Ilmington : registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 1588-1925, 9 vols. ; banns of 
marriages, 1769-1906, 2 vols; 18 marriage licences, 1812-1918; churchwardens' 
accounts, 1768-1869 ; parochial register of church organization and finance, 1903-10 ; 


7 mane in the Coventry Diocesan Record Office at the Shire Hall. 
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terrier of church furniture, 1912; 5 3 faculties, 1910, 1929, and 1934. Benefice of Light- 
horne: registers of baptisnis,. marriages, and burials, 1538-1885, 6 vols. ; register of dis- 
tribution of pews in parish church, 1718 and 1827 ; and churchwardens’ accounts, 1739— 


1925. : = 


During 1938 the Records Comites of the County Council published :— 


Warwick County Records; vol. iv. ‘Quarter sessions order book, Easter, 1657, to 
Epiphany, 1665. Ed. S. C. Ratcliff and H. C. Johnson. 
L. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Sheffield City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Ten deeds relating to Rawmarsh and Cowley, 1671-1779 ; 3 to Whitley, Ecclesfield, 
1811 ; and 2 to Dungworth in Bradfield, 1370 and 1453. 

Assessors’ warrant and assessment for highways, Nether Hallam township, Sheffield, 
1840 and 1843. 

Highway accounts, township of Brightside Bierlow, Sheffield, 1788 and 1789. 

Shiregreen highway accounts, Ecclesfield, 1804—5. 

Grant of land in Tinsley Park, Rotherham, 1301. 

J. P. Lames. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


Six files of material for the history of Wetherby, collected by the late A. Brett. 

Original grant of Hickleton rectory to John Ramsden, 42 Eliz. 

Eight deeds relating to Richmond, 35 Eliz.—1776; 11 to Ripon, Aiskew, etc., 17th— 
19th cent.; 28 to the manor of Hague hall and Upton, East Ardsley, and Birstall, 
- 21 Hen. VIII-1743; 42 to the family of Vavasour of Spaldington, Willitoft, and Har- 
rowden, Northants, 1388—17th cent., with tithes of Stanwix, Cumb., 1632; 63 chiefly 
concerning Alne and Tollerton, and the families of Brooke, Ibson, Robinson, and Ernley, 
17th—18th cent. ; 225 chiefly relating to Cowton, the peculiar of Howden, Goole, Hook, 
Ousefleet, Swinefleet, and Anston ; and 11 concerning the Maude family of Wakefield, 
17th—18th cent. 


DEPOSITS 


Ninety-six court rolls and rentals for the manors of Mulgrave, Seaton hall, Skelton in 
Cleveland, and Ugthorpe, 18th cent. 

à Enclosure papers of Mulgrave, Lyth, Barnby, Mickleby, Ellerby, Easby, and Kildale, 
19th cent. 

Four deeds relating to a settlement in the Osborn family, 1718—24. 

Miscellaneous deeds concerning Lockton, Appleton Roebuck, and the manors of Swine, 
Osmotherley, Agglethorpe, and Nostell ; a petition relating to Beverley Minster ; and MSS. 
of Sir Michael Warton's charity, chiefly 18th cent. 

sixty-four forest rolls of Bowland, 1 and 2 Phil. and Mary-1721. 

Record of the court of survey of the forest, 1662. 

T'welve court rolls of Slaidburn manor, 28 Hen. VIII-s and 6 Phil. and Mary. 

E. W. CnossrEY. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell. Historical MSS. diuo since the com- - 
pilation of the list published in BULLETIN, xvi. 207-9 :— 


Letter from Philipp II Riedel zu Camberg, grand prior. br Germany, 27 May 1594. 


(K. 3/29.) 


Deeds and other MSS. relating to property in Nancy, 19 Jan. 1532, Aix-en-Laie, 10 Dec. 


1588, and Paris, 17 Nov. 1633. 


(K. 3/379.) 


Bulls, briefs, and other MSS. by grand masters and other officers of the Order, 3 Dec. 


1558—3 Oct. 1805. (K. 3/31-6.) 


H. W. FiNCHAM. 


Wigan Publie Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 
One letter from Sir Beaumont Hotham, later second Baron Hotham (D.N.B.), to the 
duke of Portland, 5 Oct. 1778 (printed in the Wigan Observer, 3 Dec. 1938) ; and one 
from Gladstone to J. Hilton of Haigh, Wigan, 24 Aug. 1868, accepting an invitation to 


contest south-west Lancashire. 


ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 


Aberdeen University, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the University Colleges of 
London, Nottingham, and Swansea, St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, The Minet Library, and 
Hendon, Sevenoaks, and Southend Publie Libraries acquired no historical MSS. in 1938. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, catalogue 


number, and page ; 


to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot. 


Where a large collection is offered for sale in two or more parts, the first day of sale of each section 


is given here.] 


1. Collections. 


BRoUGHAM AND Vaux Papers. Man 
thousands of letters, speeches, drafts of bills, 
and other MSS. produced by Lord Brougham 
in connexion with the anti-slavery agitation, 
trial of Queen Charlotte, Reform bill, 
foundation of London university, and other 
activities (Sotheby, 15. v. 1939, no. 215). 

Dunpas AND MELVILLE Papers (see 
BULLETIN, xvi. 210). ‘Suggestions respect- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope,’ by Henry 
Dundas, first Viscount Melville, 30 pp. ; 
‘Thomas Edwards’s observations on the Cape 
addressed to Dundas, 2 Nov. 1797, 10 pp. ; 
and 12 letters from Macartney to Dundas 
on the E of keeping the Cape in 


British possession, Jan.-Oct. 1798 (ibid. 
28. vi. 1939, nos. 1456—7 and 1489). 

Newton PAPERS (see BULLETIN, xvi. 
133). ‘An Account of the Mint in the 
Tower of London,’ in Newton's hand, I p. 
(Colbeck Radford, 81, p. 7). 


2. Miscellaneous Doeuments : 

English before 1603. 

The Brut:chronicle, to 1422, England 
c. 1440, 219 fos. (Sotheby, 24. vii. 1939, . 
no. 194). 

Three hundred and seventy receipts for 
taxes paid by Kentish hundreds, 1559-1600 
(G. H. Last, 242, p. 17). 
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Modern British. 


Transactions of the parliamentary com- 
mittee dealing with the. sequestration of 
estates, Northampton, 7 May~12 Dec. 
1644, 193 pp. (J. G. Commin, 574, p. 11). 

* Y magines Historiararum, or The Proofs 
of the History of the Prerogative and Govern- 
ment of England, the last part,’ 1674, 102 fos. 
(T. Thorp, 215, p. 46). 

‘The names and wages of Queen Anne's 
household officers, Jan. and March 1703/4 
(B. Halliday, 239, p. 24). 

Army list, giving militia, and garrisons 
and colonies abroad, 1737—70 (Sotheby, 
I5. v. 1930, no. 164). 

‘Such Doctors as are known to have been 
Advocates in the Court of Arches, taken 
from the Treasurers Book; to which is 
prefixed A Letter of Sir Robert Wyseman’s 
relating to Lambeth Doctors,’ 28 pp. 
(T. Thorp, 504, p. 27). 

Letters and MSS. of John Fiott, merchant 
. of Jersey and London, 1760-1820 (Colbeck 
Radford, 80, pp. 2-3; see also BULLETIN, 
xvii. 62). 

Seventeen letters from Queen Victoria, 


1841—55 (Colbeck Radford, 82, p. 11). 


British Local, and Irish. 

Chirograph concerning lands in Brunton, 
Northumberland, 1296 (B. Halliday, 240, 
P. 27). 

Twenty-four charters relating to Ayles- 
bury, Bucks., 1314-1481 ; 11 to Hartwell 
and Stone, c. 1290; and one each to 
Knighton, Leics., 1337, and East Harnham, 
Wilts., c. 1300 (tbid. pp. 9—10 and 20). 

* Rentall de Northcothyll,’ 29 Hen. VIII 
(Ellis, 344, p. 225 see also BULLETIN, xiv. 
143). 

‘A true Coppie of the Rentall for the 
whole borrowe of Petersfield, Hants., 
1568 (B. Halliday, 240, p. 17). 

Four court rolls of Great Ayton manor, 
Yorks., 1650-64; and 9 of Howsham, 
otherwise Ovesham Hall, 1720-41 (ibid. 
P. 39). se 


Presentments at the court leet of the 
hundred of Brent cum Wrington, Somerset, 
1714—21 (ibid. p. 34). 

hurchwardens’ accounts for Hingham, 
Norfolk, 1785—1840, 250 pp.; and “A 
Perfect List of the severall Muster Rolls . . . 
in the County of Norfolk and County of the 
City of Norwich, 1661 (ibid. p. 26; see 
BULLETIN, xvii. 63). 

‘Ideas on the Origins and Progress of 
Irsh Exchange . . . submitted by D. B. 
Payneto . . . William Pitt,’ 31 Dec. 1804, 
46 pp. (Colbeck Radford, 80, p. 5). 

‘Transcripts of records, lists of officials, 
pedigrees, and other collections made by 
Alcwyn Evans for the history of the 
town and county of Carmarthen, late 19th 
cent. (Sotheby, 17. vii. 1939, nos. 233-48). 


European before 1600. 

Albuhasim's * De Chirurgia, and other 
surgical and medical tracts, c. 1250, 89 fos. 
(Sotheby, 12. vii. 1939, no. 13). 


Modern European. 

Annual letters sent by Jesuit missionaries 
in Japan to their superiors, c. 1619, 76 pp. ; 
and 1622, 100 pp. ; and similar letters from 
missionaries in Madagascar, Algeria, Greece, 
Armenia, and elsewhere, 17th—18th cent., 
175 fos. (Sotheby, 28. vi. 1939, nos. 1471—3). 

Fifty-nine letters from C.-G. de L. de 
Malesherbes to Bellanger, ' premier avocat 
général de la Cour des Aides,’ 1771-4 (M. 
Breslauer, 52, p. 54). 

Nineteen letters from Mirabeau, with 
copies of other letters (Hodgson, 27. iv 


1939, no. 549). 


Colonial and American. 


* Orders by His Excellency Major General 
Wolfe... on the Expedition against 
Quebec,’ 1759-62, 139 pp. (Sotheby, 15. v. 
1939, no. 203). 

‘Journal of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in the Province of Quebec from the 
appearance of the rebels in September 1775, 
until their retreat on the 6th of May, 1776, 
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114., pp. and 6 other American journals, 
1756—78, 3 vols. (ibid. 24. vii 1939, 


. "nos. 235-6). 


Journals, memoranda, letters, and other 
MSS. _of Warren Hastings (did. 28. vi. 


“1939, nos. 1461-9). 


` Correspondence, receipts, account books, 


and other MSS. of Sir William Young 


(1749-1815, D.N.B.) and his family, con- 
cerning the West Indies, negroes, sugar, 
and rum (ibid. 24. vii. 1939, no. 24.5). 

Nine letters from Major-Gen. Sir Alured 
Clarke (D.N.B.), including an account of 
the taking of the Cape of Good Hope, 1784— 
1821 (B. Halliday, 240, p. 3). 

Observations on the Cape of Good Hope 
by Charles Grant, c. 1796, 28 pp.; 17 
letters from Huskisson concerning the send- 


ing of troops, ships, and emigrants to Cape 


Colony, 1796-1824; ''lhoughts on the 
Naval, Military, Commercial and Colonial 
Importance of the Cape, by Adm. Sir | 
Home Riggs Popham, c. 1816, 52 pp. ; and 
a description by H. Ross of the fighting and 
final capture of the Cape, 1795, 26 pp. 
(Sotheby, 28. vi. 1939, nos. 1460, 1470, 
and 1490-1). 

Journals and other MSS. of Thomas 
Baines (D.N.B.) concerning his South 
African and Australian expeditions, 1842— 
75, 24. vols. ; and journals of Hugh Clap- 
perton (D.N.B.), relating to his African 
explorations, 1822—4 (ibd. nos. 1452 and 
14.55). 

Fifteen letters from Livingstone, 1843—72 
(ibid. nos. 1474-88). 
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MEDIAEVAL LOAN CHESTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


THERE are several lists of the mediaeval loan chests of the university of Cam- 
bridge ;* but none of them is complete, and none gives any attention to the pro- 
cedure necessary to secure a loan. The most usual form of security was a book ; 
and notes of pledging still exist on the fly-leaves of a large number of manu- 
scripts. Such notes are often scribbled, and many of them partly erased : even 
so they may be made to yield information about date and provenance and some-. 
times about the university career of particular individuals. Dean Rashdall noted 
that such loan chests were ‘an institution which is particularly characteristic of 
the English universities, if not absolutely confined to them. * ‘Though it is not 
unusual to find notes of foreign origin which pledge a manuscript to an indi- 
vidual, I have not yet found any pledges to a foreign chest. The great centres 
of the practice were undoubtedly the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which each had at one time or another between twenty and thirty loan chests. 
But there were similar chests in other English towns, in London (1361)? 
Norwich (1442),* Lichfield (1457),* and doubtless elsewhere ; though in these 
less literate centres the pledges offered for loans were likely to have been plate 
or jewels more often than manuscripts. 
When the fly-leaf of a manuscript shows traces of a pledge containing the 
1 J. Caius, Historia Cantabrigiensis Academiae, 1574, pp. 133-43 Thomas Fuller, ‘ The History 
of the University of Cambridge’ (first published in The Ecclesiastical History of England, 1655), ed. 
M. Prickett and T. Wright, 1840, p. 130; S. M. Leathes, Grace Book A-of the University of Cambridge, 
1897, p. xliii, n.; C. Wordsworth, The Ancient Kalendar of the University of Oxford, 1904, pp. 276— 
278; J. W. Clark, ‘On the Charitable Foundations in the University called Chests,’ Cambridge 
- Antiquarian Society Proceedings, xi (1907). 71-101. Cf. also his Endowments of rhe University of 
. Cambridge, 1904, pp. 553—7 ; C. Sayle, The Library, 31d series, vi (1915). 39. 
2 The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, new ed., i. 387. 
3 R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Wills proved in the Court of Husting, London, ii. 62. 


* R. Masters, History of the College of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1753, p. 41. 
5 F, J. Furnivall, Te Gild of $7. Mary, Lichfield, E.E.T.S., pp. 18-24. 
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. word ‘cista, 1t may be inferred that the note is English, and probably that it 
was made at Oxford or Cambridge. If the whole note is legible, it only remains 
to identify the chest! : but, as comparatively few of these notes can be com- 
pletely deciphered, it may be useful to analyse the form in which they were 
usually expressed. The benefit of all such chests was confined to graduates or 
undergraduates actually studying at the university, and in the case of college 
loan chests to members of the college. A note in Peterhouse MS. 1.0.2. 
(St. Augustine’s Commentary on Psalms 51—100)? reads: ' Cautio M. W. 
Dyngley exposita ciste? M. Thomae de Castrobernard A.D. mcccc. 3vj° quinto 
die Julii est aug. super 2*» quinquagenam pro xls.’ This is a simple example 
of the formula which was becoming standardized as early as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The first word is nearly always ' cautio ' : the next word 
in the present instance (M. for magistri) gives the university status of the 
borrower.. Walter Dyngley was a master of arts of Peterhouse, and, under 
the statutes laid down for the chest of Master Thomas of Barnard Castle, he was 
as such entitled to a loan from that chest up to 40 shillings ; and this 1s the exact 
amount which he borrowed on the security of the present manuscript. Every 
chest had its own borrowing scale ; a master might borrow more than a bachelor, 
and a bachelor more than a scholar. In the caution notes so far examined the 
academic status of the borrower has usually been noted when he was a doctor 
or master; when a bachelor or scholar the prefix is ‘ dominus ' or it is omitted 
altogether. It is important to notice whether the pledge is offered by a single 
individual or not, because, if anyone wished to pledge a manuscript which was 
worth more than he would be entitled to receive under the academic scale, he 
often persuaded a fellow student to associate himself with the transaction, and 
in this way he could raise twice as much as he could have borrowed by himself. 
Similarly, if the academic status of the borrower entitled him to a loan greater 
than the value of any single book which he possessed, he might add supplements 
to it; and as many as six supplements have been noted for a single loan.* 
The next words in the pledge quoted above give the name of the chest from 

which the loan was made, and after that comes the date.5 A precise date was 

1 The best list of university chests at Oxford is in the index (s.v. * chests") to Statuta Antigua 
Universitatis Oxoniensis, ed. Strickland Gibson, 1931. But there were also loan chests in some Oxford 
colleges: Merton (Rede, 1385—1:7th century); Exeter (Germeyn, 1316—1589-?; Grenefield, 
1362—1511-?); New College (1400—?) ; All Souls’ (1445-7); Magdalen (Lumbard, 1485-?). 
Dame Margaret Northern founded a loan chest for the town of Oxford about 1380. 

* No. 97 in Dr. M. R. James’s Catalogue. 

3 Dr. James reads ' vite.’ 4 E.g. Peterhouse MS. 256. 

ë t Cuicunque caucioni admittende si fieri posset nomen exponentis, una cum nomine eiusdem 


ciste cul exponitur huiusmodi caucio, et pro quanto, dies annusque exposicionis eiusdem fideliter 
superscribantur ’ (^ Statutes of the Neel Chest, 1345,’ Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xi. 86). 
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essential, because, if the loan had not been repaid within a year and a month, 
the pledge had to be put up for sale at the stationer's. But before this was done 
the name of the original borrower had to be erased. ‘This practice was followed 
at both universities : sometimes the whole caution note has been vigorously 
scratched out, sometimes only the borrower's name. It is possible that non- 
erasure of the owner's name may mean that he redeemed the pledge before the 
year was out : or it may be due merely to the negligence of the keepers of the 
chest. But the large proportion of caution notes partly erased gives some 
support to the first possibility. The next item in the Peterhouse caution note 
already quoted is the name of the book pledged. This is not always given ; 
but fifteenth century examples usually have it, particularly when there were 
supplementary pledges and it became necessary to guard against their confusion 
or substitution to the detriment of the chest. 

There are certain differences in the procedure at Oxford and Cambridge 
which sometimes make it possible to distinguish their caution notes even when 
the names of the chest and of the original owner have been erased. ‘These 
differences are the more important because six individuals founded chests in 
both universities, and in each case the chest was named after the founder! ; 
consequently identification of one of these chests as at Oxford or Cambridge is 
impossible without further evidence. The borrowing scale was usually laid 
down in the foundation statute of a chest, and continued unchanged as long as 
the chest existed. The later a chest was founded, the more generous was the 
scale prescribed. Perhaps the amount of the capital with which a chest was 
started may have had some relation to the original scale ; but, as time went on, 
the rise in the cost of living must have rendered the older chests all but useless. 
At Oxford the scale enacted about 1293 for the St. Frideswide and Warwick 
chests was: master, 135. 4d. ; bachelor, 8s. ; sophist, gs.2 In 1306 the 
statutes of the Winchester Chest allowed a master 40 shillings,’ and this. re- 
mained the maximum loan allowed * until the foundation of the Danvers Chest 
in 1457 increased it to £3 6s. 84.5 ‘The earliest known scale at Cambridge is 
that of St. Botolph's Chest, which prescribed a limit of 6s. 8d. irrespective of 
academic status. This was probably laid down about the end of the thirteenth 
century. It was increased to ros. for the Blida Chest, founded about 1310. 
The Blondel Chest a few years later prescribes 10s. for a master and 65. 8d. for 
a bachelor. The Roubery Chest about 1321 lays gown the thirty-year-old 


1 Reginae, Roubery, Neel, Exeter, Fen, Bowser. 
2? Statuta Antigua Universitatis Oxoniensis, 1931, p. 72. 3 Srat. Antig. Oxon. p. 100. 
4 Except to corporate bodies; and the Rede Chest in Merton College allowed 100 shillings to the 
warden and doctors, 60 shillings to masters of the college. 
8 Stat. Antig. Oxon. p. 281. 
e 
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Oxford scale (master, 13s. 44. ; bachelor, 8s. ; scholar, $5), which is in marked 
contrast to the scale enacted for Roubery's bequest to Oxford, in which the 
corresponding figures are : 405., 26s. 8d., and 13s. 444 But with the statutes 
of the Neel Chest in 134; Cambridge becomes the more generous : a master 
has a limit of 60s. ; bachelor, 20s. ; and scholar, 135. 4d. The chest of Holy 
Trinity founded about 1351 is more generous still: master, 80s. ; bachelor, 
30s. ; scholar, 20s. No scale is known for the three chests, Ling, Gotham, 
and Darlington, which were founded in the next half-century ; but the Billing- 
ford and Exeter chests founded in 1432 and 1442 put the scale still higher : 
master, 80s. ; bachelor, 535. 44. ; scholar, 40s. ‘The differences in these scales 
can be used to determine where a caution note was made : before 1345 any loan 
of more than one mark to a single master must have been made at Oxford ; 
between 1345 and 1457 any loan of more than 40 shillings to a single master 
must have been made at Cambridge. And there are other tests of a similar kind 
to be inferred from a close comparison of the various scales. 

Some cautions contain a note of an additional personal security : ' et mag. 
henricus hailstone manucepit salvari cistam indempnem.' * ‘These are not 
common ; but the only examples that I have found were all from Cambridge, 
though no statutory authority for the practice has been discovered. ‘There are 
several manuscripts which have an indented fly-leaf or slip of vellum,*from which 
the pledge note has generally been erased after the indenture has been cut out. 
This is the result of a procedure explicitly laid down in the statutes of the Neel 
Chest at Cambridge. No similar provision appears in the statutes of any 
Oxford chest ; and, though the instructions of the statute in this respect were 
not always carried out, when the peculiarity does occur, it may be taken as 
` evidence that the manuscript was pledged at Cambridge. 

T'wo practices seem to be peculiar to Oxford. One is payment by instal- 
ments ; a number of cautions occur in which the same book is pledged again 
and again 1n the same chest in successive years, each time for a few shillings less 
than the previous total. There are several references to the renewal of pledges 
at Oxford, and the university itself followed the practice when it borrowed 
from the chests in its corporate capacity. On the other hand, at Cambridge 


1 Op. cit. p. 120. 

3 Peterhouse MS. 121; cf. also Peterhouse MS. 18 and Caius MS. ro. 

* Caius MSS. 2, 10; Peterhouse MSS. 18, 85, 77. 

4 Para. 7, Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xi. 88. It also occurs in the statutes of the Trinity Chest, 
and those of the Lyndwood Chest in Pembroke College. 

5 E.g. Merton MS. 32. ‘The full series of caution notes in this manuscript has been printed by : 
Mr. A. B. Emden in 87. Edmund Hall Magazine, iii. 76—7 (Dec. 1931). 

9 Stat. Antig. p. 281, lines 35-40; Registrum Cancellarii, ed. H. E. Salter, i. 30. 

7 Mediaeval Archives of the University, ii. 296, 299. 
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the statutes of the Neel Chest (1345) specifically forbid the redemption and 
immediate re-pledging of a manuscript! ; and there is a general statutory 
prohibition in very much the same terms in the Junior Proctor's Book in the 
University Registry. Any Cambridge borrower redeeming a pledge was 
required to take an oath that he did not do so to put off its superannua- 
tion.* At Oxford the stationer was required to value a pledge before it 
was accepted by the keepers of a chest,? and to mark it with his special sign.* 
Examples of these valuations are extant with the monograms IG (John God- 
sond, 1435—58), JM. (John More, 1438-70), ID (John Dolle, 1447-57), TH 
(Thomas Hunt, 1473-91), and the initials C. C. (Christopher Coke, 1493- 
1501)5 But, while the presence of a second price followed by a monogram 
or initials may provisionally be regarded as an Oxford characteristic, it does 
not follow that their absence necessarily indicates that the book was pledged 
at Cambridge. 

There are two main sources for the history of the Cambridge loan chests : 
the caution notes in surviving manuscripts, and foundation deeds and statutes 
in the university and college archives. "The pledge notes of manuscripts in 
Cambridge colleges have often been recorded by M. R. James in the indexes 
(s.v. ' cautiones ^) to his various catalogues : the richest collections are at Peter- 
house, Caius, and Pembroke. Others have been noted by Sir George Warner 
and Mr. J. P. Gilson in their Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old 
Royal and King’s Collections in the British Museum (indexed under * Cam- 
bridge: eleemosinary chests’). ‘The original deeds are extant in the University 
Registry for the Neel Chest (1345) * and the Billingford Chest 7 (1432), as well 
as a later copy of the statutes of St. John's Chest ; and the statutes of the 
Trinity Chest (c. 1351) and the Exeter Chest (1442) have been copied into the 
Junior Proctor's Book (fos. 58-60 ; 75 verso). ‘The Junior Proctor’s Book also 
contains a codification or summary of the statutes of six other chests which 
requires some consideration. The approximate foundation date is known for 


1 Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xi. 88 (8 9), 96. 

3 * juramentum eorum qui cauciones redimunt. Jurabis tactis sacrosanctis quod non eo animo 
nunc istam caucionem redimis ut iterum huic ciste eandem cautelose statim reexponas ad differendum 
dumtaxat superannuationem eiusdem" (Junior Proctor's Book, f. 115). The passage is not in the 
printed versions. A similar provision occurs in the statutes of the Lyndwood Chest at Pembroke 
College. 3 Stat. Antig. p. 186. 

* Ibid. p. 216, Cf. Epistolae Academicae, ed. H. Anstey, p. 364. 

5 Lambeth MS. 224; Bodleian Hatton MS. 15; Lincoln College MS. 113; Bodleian MS. 87 ; 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 635. 

€ Printed by J. W. Clark in Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xi. 82-95. 

? Printed by Robert Masters in his History of the College of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1753, 
Appendix, pp. 24—27. 

8 Printed in Documents relating to the University and Colleges of CREER, 1852, 1. 407-9. 
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the last three of the six chests mentioned in this summary ; Gilbert de Roubery 
died after 29 November 1320, and the chest for which he bequeathed . 
money to Oxford was in operation by 1 June 1321.3 The Neel Chest was ' 
founded 24 February 1345; and the Trinity Chest was founded after 
23 February 1350, because the foundation deed mentions Trinity Hall, 
founded on that day ; but before the death of William Bateman, bishop 
of Norwich and founder of this chest, because he is a party to the deed ; 


. he died at Avignon on 6 January 1355. The consistent increase in the 


borrowing scale throughout suggests that the first three chests mentioned 


' " in this summary, St. Botolph, Blida, and Blondel, are also arranged in 


the chronological order of their foundation. This codification makes no 
mention of the Ling Chest, founded with money given or bequeathed by Richard 
Ling, who died in 1354. Perhaps it would not be too rash to associate this 
codification with Richard Ling's interest in the chests and attribute it to the 
year 1351, when he was chancellor of the university for the third time. The 
Junior Proctor's Book contains a few later statutes about the general manage- 
ment of the chests, and there are some details to be gleaned from the Grace 
Books. For college chests the manuscripts pledged are noticeably less common; 
and my knowledge of their statutes is confined to those colleges of which de- 
tailed histories have been published. It seems that there were more college 
and fewer university chests at Cambridge than at Oxford ; and it is not im- 
probable that there were chests not recorded below in halls which are now 
extinct. 

At Oxford the earliest loan chest was founded by Robert Grosteste in 
1240? ; the next chest was founded with 120 marks given by Ela Longespee, 
countess of Warwick, on 14 May 1293.4 This was followed later in the same 
year by the gift of 100 marks from the executors of Eleanor of Castile, wife of 
Edward I, which was also used to start a loan chest5 At the same time the 
same executors gave 50 marks to the university of Cambridge, and on 18 March 
1294 the university passed a statute binding themselves to keep her obit. It 
is not known to what use this money was put ; but, if it was used to found a 
loan chest, it had presumably been dissipated before the codification of the 
various statutes about 1351. The first Cambridge loan chest of which there 


1 Foss, Æ Biographical Dictionary of the Fudges of Exgiand,p.571. His obit was kept on 1g March 
at Cambridge, and 15 May at Oxford (C. Wordsworth, Ancient Kalendar of the University of 
Oxford, pp. 218, 88). 

* British Museum, Royal MS. 12. D. xiv, folio 1 verso. 

3 Stat. Antig. pp. 74—6. 4 Op. cit. p. 103. 

5 Manners and Household Expenses (Roxburghe Club, 1841), pp. 135—6, 107. 

8 J. W. Clark, Endowment: of the University of Cambridge, 1904, p. 553. 
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is any certain knowledge was founded by Thomas de Sancto Botolpho probably 
‘before 1300 : this was followed about 1310 by a benefaction of ten marks for 
| the same purpose given by William de Blida, who must have been acquainted 
with Thomas de Sancto Botolpho at York. The small capital of this chest 
emphasizes a serious defect of the system : it made no provision for the mis- 
judgement or negligence of the keepers of the chests. If too large a loan was 
given, the capital of the chest was diminished when the pledge had to be sold 
to replace it ; and in at least one case a university stationer died owing a con- 
siderable debt to the chests for pledges sold.! In 1489 Elizabeth widow of 
Robert Clere gave 200 marks, which was enough to restore the original capital 
of eight chests; these were: Neel (1345), Trinity (e. 1351), Ling (c. 1352), 
St. John (before 1388), Darlington (before 1400), Billingford (1432), Exeter 
(1442), and Fenn (1481 ?). Four? out of the six chests mentioned in the 
codification statute of about 1351 and one chest founded since? are not 
mentioned, and presumably they must have fallen out of use because their 
capital had been exhausted at an earlier date. 

A statute passed by the university on 6 November 1480 had forbidden the 
keepers of any chest to accept as a pledge a printed book or one written on 
»paper* Though manuscripts on vellum might still be pledged, they were no 
longer articles of daily use in the university ; and the importance of the chests 
rapidly declined. In 1534 a commission of thirteen was appointed ‘for 
reformatyon of the unyversyte hutches' 5 : and the following year the vice- 
chancellor and proctors were instructed to dispose of the bankrupt ê chests ; if 
there were any useful books not ruined by worm or moth, they were to be 
chained in the University Library ; and any money left over was to be put in 
the common chest." But not all the chests were bankrupt, for about this time 
those that remained were amalgamated into four : Fen and Neel, Darlington 
and Exeter, Billingford and Bowser, and the Trinity Chest ; keepers of these 
chests continued to be elected every year until 1731.8 In the seventeenth 
century Fuller was facetious about ‘ annual coffrers chosen for key keepers of 
those cabinets whose jewels are got away ' ; but the gibe might have been more . 
justly levelled at Oxford, for much of the Cambridge money had been invested 
in real property, notably in the purchase of Barnwell Rectory in 1544. 

GRAHAM POLLARD. 


1 Grace Book A, p. 135. 2 St. Botolph, Blida, Blondel, Roubery. 
3 Gotham (rc. 1376). * Documents (1852), 1. 409. 
5 Grace Book I, p. 287. 8 * Cistas vacuas? 


7 Op. cit. p. 302. At Oxford the chests were wound up ten years later. See R. L. Poole, 4 
Lecture om the History of the University Archives, p. 11. 
8 Proc. Cambridge Antig., Soc. xi. 99-100. 
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UNIVERSITY CHESTS 
(in chronological order of their foundation) 


Sr. BororrH (1293/1311—1351/1489) 

Founded by Thomas de St. Botolph, parson of South Dalton, Y orks., and personal clerk 
to Archbishop John le Romeyn, whom he accompanied to Rome in 1291—2. “The founder 
was still alive on 18 Oct. 1293 (Surtees Soc. cxxiii. 319), and the chest was probably founded 
after his death but before the foundation of the Blida chest. It was still in operation in 
1247 ; but it is not mentioned in the Grace Books, which start in 1454 3 and it was prob- 
ably exhausted some time before the chests were restored by Elizabeth Clere in 1489. 

Scale: ‘The loan was not to exceed 4 mark for one year. ‘The keepers of the chest 
were to be a regent and a non-regent master (Cambridge Documents, pp. 407—8). 

Pledges : Peterhouse MSS. 251 (1330) ; 66 (1347). 


Brıpa (1311—1351/1489) 

Founded by William de Blida, subdean of York, who died between 23 July 1310 and 
25 Feb. 1311 (Surtees Soc. cxlv. 56; clii. 208). By his will he left 10 marks to the uni- 
versity for a loan chest (Cambridge Doc. p. 405). “The chest was still functioning in 1346 ; 
but it is not mentioned in the Grace Books, and was probably exhausted sometime before 
the chests were restored in 1489. 

Scale: Loans were not to exceed 10s. The keepers were to be two masters of arts, 
one regent, the other non-regent (Cambridge Doc. p. 408). 

Pledge: Vatican MS. Ottobon. 103 (Fr. Johannes de Wynch. 55., with supplement, 
16 Dec. 1346). 


BLonpeL (1311/21—1351/1489) 

Founded by John de Blondel, parson of Clifton, Beds. ; in 1317 he gave the manor of 
Chicksand to Chicksand priory (C.P. R., 1313—7, p. 615), and on 20 Oct. 1320 he gave to 
the same house a messuage in Cambridge (ibid. 1317—21, p. 514). The chest was prob- 
ably founded later than the Blida chest in 1311 and before the Roubery chest in 1321. 
It is mentioned in the ‘ Codification’ statute of about 1351, but there is no further 
mention of it; and it was probably exhausted long before 1489. 

Scale: The loan was not to exceed 10s. to a master; and 6s. 8d. to a bachelor. The 
keepers were to be one regent and one non-regent master of arts (Cambridge Doc. p. 408). 

No pledges have yet been identified. 


ROUBERY (1321—1351/1489) 
Founded by Gilbert de Roubery, justice of the king's bench, for an account of whom 
see Foss, ‘ Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England, p. 571 (Cambridge Doc. 
pp. 406, 408). He also left to the university of Oxford 250 marks for a loan chest (Statuta 
Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis, p. 118). The founder was still alive on 29 Nov. 1320, 
but the Oxford loan chest was in operation on 1 June 1321 (B.M. Royal MS. 12. D. xiv, 
f. 1 v.) It is probable then that the Cambridge chest was also founded in 1321. The 
chest was still in operation in 1349, and is mentioned in the ‘ Codification’ statute, but 
not afterwards. 
Scale: ‘The loan was not to exceed 135. 44. to a master ; 8s. to a bachelor; and 6s. 8d, 
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to a scholar. ‘The keepers were to be one regent and one non-regent master of arts 
(Cambridge Doc. p. 408). i 
Pledges : Peterhouse MS. 66 (1349) ; Caius MS. 91 (14th cent.). 


. NEEL (1345-1731) 

Founded by statute of the university on 25 Feb. 1345 (printed at length in Cambridge 
Antiq. Soc. Proc. xi. 82-95) with £100 provided by Walter Neel and John Wythorn. 
. Walter Neel was lord of the manor of Islingham (about two miles north of Rochester in 
Kent; Hasted, Kent, 1778,1. 527, 544) and a citizen of London. He was a blader or corn- 
dealer by trade, and was warden of London Bridge 1336—7, sheriff 1337-8, and alderman 
of Castle Baynard ward from 1338 to 1346 (Beaven, Aldermen, i. 88, 385). He founded 
` a similar chest at Oxford ; and died between 8 Sept. 1351 when he made his will and 31 Aug. 
1353 when it was proved at Rochester (Reg. Hammonis Hethe, p. 457). John Wythorn of 
Dounton was rector of Halsted and lord of the manor of Bendish in Essex: he died in 
1349 (ibid. i. 586). 

The university paid 5s. for a lock for this chest in 1464—5 (Grace Book A, p. 48), and 
It is mentioned again in the following year (op. cit. p. 54). In 1489 Elizabeth Clere made 
up the balance of its capital to the original sum of £100. The vice-chancellor borrowed 
£10 from this chest in 1508-9 (Grace Book B, p. 243), and the university £120 in 1544 
which was repaid. “Che chest was amalgamated with the Fen chest about 1540 ; and the 
joint chest continued to return a balance and have keepers elected to look after it until 1731. 

Scale: ‘Che loan was not to exceed 60s. to a master ; 20s. to a bachelor; and 13s. 4d. 
toa scholar, There were to be three keepers, two masters of arts, of whom one was to be 
a member of a hall, and one a non-regent master. Ifa pledge was superannuated and put 
up for sale, the note of it was to be cut out as an indenture : evidence of this procedure 
survives in Caius MS. 2 (1370) and Peterhouse MS. 85 (1412). 

Pledges : Vatican MS. Ottobon. lat. 196 (26s. 23 March 1346) ; Caius MSS. 2 (1370 : 
indented) ; 10 (1382-90); Peterhouse MS. 85 (1412: indented); B.M. Royal MS. 
1. B. iii (Tho. Lavenham 1415—6); Balliol MS. 133 (8 Nov. 1430, Mag. Damlet for 
26s. 8d. with 3 supplements ; again 28 March 1441 by Mag. John Clynt for 23s. 4d. with 
another book, some joca/ia, and a ring as supplements) ; Peterhouse MS. 18 (1488 with 
additional personal security) ; Pembroke MS. 150 (Mag. Joh. 'T'esdale for £3 with supple- 
ment, n.d.) The plate of King's Hall was pledged in this chest in 1524 (W. W. R. Ball, 
The King's Scholars and King's Hall, p. 54). 


TRINITY (1350/54-1731) 

Founded by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich and founder of Trinity Hall, for an 
account of whom see * D.N.B.' and * Warren's Book,’ ed. A. N. W. Dale, pp. 1-10. The 
deed of gift is extant in the Junior Proctor's Book, fos. 58—60, and in the Senior Proctor's 
Book, fos. 64—6, but it is undated. Asit mentions Trinity Hall, founded 23 Feb. 1 350, it must 
be after that date ; but, as the founder is a party to the deed, it must be before 30 Oct. 1354. 
when he left England on an embassy to Avignon, where he died on 6 Jan. 1355. Further- 
more the Trinity chest is the last chest mentioned in the * Codification’ statute and, if the 
suggestion put forward above (p. 118) that this was passed during the third chancellorship 
of Richard Ling in 1351 is well founded, it follows that the Trinity chest must have been 
founded in 1350 or early in 1351, very shortly after Trinity Hall. ‘The capital of the chest 
was £100, and it was kept in the Carmelite priory. This priory was looted in 1381 (E. Powell, 
The Rising in East Angha in 1381, p. 52) and, though the chest is not mentioned by name, 
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it must be the chest containing books and money belonging to the university which was 
broken open on that occasion. “The proctors paid 56s. 4d. to this chest in 1465—6, and 204. 
for mending it in 1479-80 (Grace Book A, pp. 54, 136). Its capital was brought up to 
the original amount of £100 by Elizabeth Clere in 1489. Accounts of the chest were 
rendered in the 16th and 17th centuries, and keepers continued to be elected annually up 
to 1731. 

(An The loan was not to exceed £4 to masters and to fellows of colleges ; ; 30s. to 
bachelors ; and 20s. to scholars or bedels. The three keepers were all to be masters of arts, 
one of whom was to be of Trinity Hall. 

Pledges : Caius MSS. 251 (1380) ; 2 (1381) ; Vatican MS. Ottobon. lat. 468 (1422) ; 
Pembroke MS. 172 (1430); Balliol MS. 133 (22 June 1435, Mag. Hugh Damlet for 
2 marks with supplement) ; B.M. Royal MS. 10. B. vii (21 March 1450). 


Line (1352/54—1513/34) 

Founded by Richard Ling, archdeacon of Norwich and chancellor of the university in 
1339, 1345, and 1351, who died on 4 Feb. 1354. Fuller, whose authority is not great, 
says that this chest was founded in 1352, and he may very well be correct because this chest is 
not mentioned in the * Codification ' statute which was probably passed in 1351 ; and, even if 
Ling had left the money for the chest by his will, it must have been founded before the end 
of 1354. In 1467-8 the chest seems to have been damaged, for the proctors paid 8s. to a 
man to guard it and 2s. to have it repaired (Grace Book A, pp. 65, 66). Its capital was 
restored to the full amount by Elizabeth Clere in 1489 ; and in 1512-3 164. was spent 
on repairing its lock, key, and bolt (Grace Book B,ii. 9). Presumably this was one of the bank- 
rupt chests wound up in 1534. 

Scale : "This is unknown, but from the pledge note in Caius MS. 295 in which a bachelor 
receives a loan of 205. it may be inferred that it was at least as generous as the scale of the 
Neel chest. 

Pledges : Caius MSS. 295 (1378) ; 10 (1382); 2 (1394); 82 (1408); Peterhouse 
MS. 85 (1420). 


Lurnam (?-1365-!) 

It is uncertain whether this was a university or a college chest. Its existence is only 
known from the pledge note in Caius MS. 2. But it is probable that its founder was the 
Robert de Lufnham whose obit was kept by the university on 17 April (Cambridge Dec. 
p. 406). A Robert de Luffenham was M.P. for Rutland in 1363 and 1365 and was still 
alive on 29 July 1366 (C.P. R., 1364—7, p. 303). 

Scale : unknown. 

Pledge : Caius MS. 2 (1365). 


GoTHAM (1376 1—1484/[89) 

Founded by William de Gotham, master of Michaelhouse and chancellor of the univer- 
sity in 1366 and 1376. He was still master of Michaelhouse in 1379, but another appears as 
master in 1396 ([A. E. Stamp], Mchaelhouse, p. 49) 3 he also founded a chest in that college 
(see below). According to Fuller the university chest was founded in 1376. It was kept 
in St. Michael's church in 1484 (Grace Book A, p. 185). In 1478-9 25. was paid for five 
keys and mending the locks ; in 1483-4. 7s. 6d. was paid for three new locks ; and in the 
same year 20d. was paid for the vellum and writing of three indentures and for * tabulae 
ligneae (ibid. pp. 130, 185, 187). In 1476—7 the university granted a grace * M. Willelmo 
Watson quod possit habere 2 volumena lire per annum subsequentem que pee) in anno 
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preterito ex cista de Gotam’ (ibid. p. 119), which I take to mean that Master William 
Watson was to be allowed to borrow for the ensuing year as he had in the previous year two 
volumes of Nicholas de Lyra's Commentary on the Bible which ought to have been sold 
to re-imburse the Gotham chest for the loan advanced on them. As the Gotham chest was 
not. one of those restored by Elizabeth Clere in 1489, it had presumably been exhausted 
before that date. 

Scale : unknown. 

Pledges : Caius MS. 75 (1419); Lambeth MS. 486 (20s. 1449); B.M. Royal MS. 
10. E. iii (n.d.). 


Sr. Joun (1351/88—1534) 

The founder of this chest is not known: it is not mentioned in the ‘ Codification’ 
statute, so that presumably it was founded after 1351 ; but it was in operation by 1388 
(Caius MS. 10). In 1466 it was rumoured that the chest was almost exhausted, and the 
university made a new statute for it. The capital was then stated to be £58 gs. in money 
and pledges ; and a borrowing scale was prescribed (University Registry, MS. 1. f. 114). 
The same year the proctors paid 54. for two new keys, and 44. for making two copies of 
the new statute (Grace Book A, pp. 54, 56). It was one of the chests restored by Elizabeth 
Clere in 1489. Fourpence was paid for its repair in 1517 (Grace Book B, i. 53) ; and 
presumably it was one of the bankrupt chests wound up in 1534 (Grace Book I, p. 287). 

Scale (in 1466): 'gremialis ! 40s. ; * non-gremialis, 26s. 84. ; bedel, 135. 4d. If 
the pledge was a book, it had to be worth one-quarter more than the sum lent: pledges of 
plate were to be rated at 2s. an ounce (University Registry, MS. 1. f. x14). 

Pledges: Caius MS. 10 (1388); B.M. Royal MS. 9. B. ix (John Howlont, 20s., 
29 Jan. 1390); B.M. Royal MS. 1o. E. iii (12 June 1406) ; Peterhouse MS. 49 (1440) ; 
Cambridge University Library MS. Ff. vi. 20 (1452) ; B.M. Royal MS. 1o. B. vii (Mag. 
John Herryson, 6s. 8d., 9 Aug. 1456). 


DARLINGTON (1351/1400—1731) 

Founded by John de Darlington, doctor of canon law and archdeacon of Norwich from 
27 March 1381. He was still alive in March 1402 (Cal. Papal Letters, v. 518), but the 
chest had been founded before 7 Sept. 1400. The proctors paid 4d. for mending the lock 
and key of this chest in 1464—5, and 84. for a lock in 1483-4 (Grace Book A, pp. 48, 186). 
It was one of the chests whose capital was restored to its full amount by Elizabeth Clere 
in 1489. In 1531-2 it had not been used for a long time as the keys were lost (Grace Book I’, 
p. 260). It was amalgamated with the Exeter chest about 1540, and the joint chest con- 
tinued to render accounts and have keepers elected annually until 1731. 

Scale : unknown. 

Pledges : Caius MS. 82 (7 Sept. Hen B.M. Royal MS. 1. B. iii (1410/1) ; Peterhouse 


MS. 19 (1471). 


BILLINGFORD (1432-1731) 
Founded 5 Sept. 1432 with 100 marks given by Richard de Billingford, master of Corpus 
Christi College. “The foundation statute is printed in full by Robert Masters (Hist. of the 


1 ! Gremialis ’ is interpreted as a resident member of the university who was master of arts or had 
a higher degree (G. Peacock, Observations on the Statutes of the University of Gambridge, 1841, 
Appendix A, xvii note). ‘ Non-gremialis? probably means any scholar or bachelor actually studying 
in the university. 
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Coll, of Corpus Cristi, Cambridge, 1753, pp. 24—7) ; the chest was to be kept in St. Bennet's 
church. ‘The proctors bought a new key for this chest for 7d. in 1479-80 (Grace Book A, 
p. 137); and ten years later it was one of the chests whose capital was restored by 
Elizabeth Clere. Ie was amalgamated with the Bowser chest about 1540, and the joint 
chest lent the university £220 for the purchase of Barnwell rectory in 1544. The chest 
continued to render accounts and have keepers elected annually up to 1731. 

Scale: The pledge was to exceed the value of the loan by one-quarter. “The loan was 
not to exceed £4 toa master ; 4 marks to a bachelor ; and 40s. toa scholar or bedel. There 
were to be three keepers, one regent, and two non-regent masters of arts. 

Pledges: Bodl. MS. Auct. D. infra. 2. 3 (Summ. Cat. no. 2700. With a pledge 
note by Mag. Lamyn and Dom. Robert Cubitt. As Cubitt, according to Venn, did not take 
his bachelors degree until 1469—70, this MS. must have been pledged in the Billingford 
chest within three or four years of that date). 


EXETER (1442-1731) 

Founded in 1442 with £100 paid by the executors of Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, 
who died in 1427 (see D.N.B.). The payment was in accordance with the duke’s will 
(Nichols, Royal Wills, 1780, p. 255) ; and the original statute for the chest dated ro Oct. 
1442 is in the Junior Proctor’s Book, f. 75 v. The duke also left £100 for a loan chest to 
the university of Oxford. ' The text of the Cambridge statute is mutatis mutandis the same 
as that for the Oxford chest printed by Mr. Strickland Gibson in * Statuta Antiqua Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis," pp. 265-7. The proctors paid 54. for the vellum and the writing of 
the register for this chest in 1458-9 ; 2s. for repairing two locks and making two keys in 
1465—6, and 4d. for repairing the chest in 1474—5 (Grace Book A, pp. 19, 54, 107). In 
1489 this was one of the chests whose capital was made up to its original amount by 
Elizabeth Clere. In 1533-4 the university granted a grace that ‘ the money and the cautyons 
remaynynge of Exceter chest may be put yn the commyn chest wher the proctors put yn 
cautyons untyll the tyme the cowntes of chestes shall be made’ (Grace Book I, p. 289): 
presumably the chest had been burgled or become noticeably insecure. Shortly after this it 
was amalgamated with the Darlington chest, and the Joint chest continued to render accounts 
and have keepers elected annually until 1731. 

Scale: "The pledge was to exceed the value of the loan by one-quarter. ‘The loan was’ 
not to exceed £4 to a master; 4 marks to a bachelor; and 40s. to a scholar or bedel. 
This was the same as the scale of the Billingford chest. ‘There were to be three keepers, 
one of whom was to be a member of Trinity Hall. 


Fen (1481 ?—1731) 

This chest was founded out of a bequest by Hugh Fen, under-treasurer of England, 
who died in 1476 (see J. C. Wedgwood, Hist. of Parliament, Biographies, 1439—1509, 
p. 316). He also bequeathed £200 to the university of Oxford for the same purpose, but 
it experienced considerable difficulty in getting the money from his executors (H. Anstey, 
Epistolae Academicae, pp. 555, 593, 614, 639, 682-3). It is uncertain when the university 
of Cambridge received its legacy : in 1480-1 the proctors paid 84. ‘ pro scripcione copiarum 
fundacionum sistarum pro cista fundata hugonis Fenne’ and 164. in 1492 ‘ pro copia ciste 
ffenne pro executoribus hugonis Fenne’ (Grace Book 4, p. 1535; B, p. 43). But neither 
of these entries need refer to anything more than fair copies of statutes drafted in anticipation 
of the legacy being paid. In 1489 the Fen chest was among those reported to have their 
capital intact after the benefaction of: Elizabeth Clere. Twenty years later the chest was 
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certainly in operation, because the vice-chancellor borrowed £5 6s. 84. from it (Grace Book B, 
p. 248). This chest was amalgamated with the Neel chest between 1540 and 1544, when 
the joint chest contributed £120 towards the university purchase of Barnwell rectory. 
Accounts continued to be rendered and keepers annually elected until 1721. 

No scale is known for this chest, and no pledges are extant ; but in 1540-1 the university 
pledged its candlesticks in this chest for £10 to pay taxes (Grace Book I’, p. 359). 


BOWSER (1520-1731) 


Cardinal ‘Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, who died on 30 March 1486, 
bequeathed £100 each to.the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to found loan chests 
(Bentham, Ely, 2nd ed., p. 176). But the money was not paid until after the death of the 
cardinal’s nephew, Sir Thomas Bourchier, whose will, dated 3 Sept. 1 512, directs his executors 
to pay his uncle’s legacy (Testamenta Vetusta, p. 525). “The university received the money 
in 15133 a statute was drafted and the chest put into operation seven years later (Grace 
Book B, pp. 10, 11, 62, 83 ; Grace Book D, p. 150). ‘This chest was amalgamated with the 
Billingford chest about 1540 ; and the joint chest supplied £220 towards the university's 
purchase of Barnwell rectory in 1544. Accounts continued to be rendered and keepers 
elected annually until 1731. 

No scale is known, and no pledges are extant for this chest. 


COLLEGE CHESTS 
(arranged in alphabetical order of colleges) 


Crare CoLLEGE : Cista in Vestiario 
A missal was pledged in this chest for 12 marks in 1455 (T. R. Wardale, Clare College, 
p. 25). 


Corpus Curisti Correos : Billingford (c. 1420—19th cent.) 

Founded with an original capital of £20 by Richard de Billingford, master of the college 
1398—1432, who also founded a university chest in 1432, for which see above (Masters, 
Hist. of the College of Corpus Cristi, pp. 36—7). The ancient register of this chest was 
still preserved in 1753 (ibid. p. 37, n. 1) ; and presumably it is this chest to which Dr. H. P. 
Stokes referred as still in use at the beginning of the 19th century (Cambr. Antiq. Soc. Proc. 
xi 101) New orders were made for this chest by Matthew Parker when master of the 
college in 1544. See also Josselyne, * Historiola Corporis Cristi Collegii’ (1548), ed. J. W. 
Clark, Cambr. Antiq. Soc., 1880, p. 32. 

Scale : The loan was not to exceed 40s. to fellows of the college. 

No pledges have yet been identified. 


GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE : Aylwarde (1410—106th cent.) 

Founded in 1410 by Thomas Aylwarde, dean of Bocking and rector of Havant, who died 
in 1413. The founder gave £20, of which half was to be used for a loan chest (Caius, 
Annals of Gonville College, ed. J. Venn, Cambr. Antiq. Soc, 1904, p. 11). In 1493 
Elizabeth Clere restored the capital of the chest to its original amount (J. Venn, Biograph. 
Record of Gonville and Caius College, 1897, i. 4) 3 but it had again been dissipated by Caius's 
time. 

Scale: A loan of not more than 20s. each, to be returned within one year, was to be given 
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to'those requiring it, guarded either by an oath or a pledge at the discretion of the master of 
the college. 
Pledge : Caius MS. 67 (1475). 


^ GONVILLE AND Carus CorrecE : Albon (1485-2) 

Founded by Edmund Albon with 90 marks in 1485 ; but it is not clear whether it ever 
functioned as a loan chest (J. Venn, Biograph. Record of Gonville and Catus College, ii. 285). 
An account of the founder is given by Venn (ibid. i. 10). No scale or pledge is known. 


Kino’s CorLEGE : Cista Regis(1443-)) — 

' Founded in 1443 with £200 by Henry VI, founder of the college. The conditions of 
this chest are copied from those laid down by William of Wykeham for a chest which he 
founded at New College, Oxford (Documents relating to the Univ. and Coll. of Oxford, i, New 
College, p. 86). 

Scale: The provost of the college was allowed a loan of 100s. ; 35 fellows or scholars 
of the college were to be allowed 405. in the order of their need ; and the remaining fellows 
or scholars 33s. 4d. . The pledge was to be worth more than half the money loaned. ‘The 
keepers of the chest were to be the vice-provost, the senior dean, and the junior bursar. 

No pledges have so far been identified. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE : Lyndewode (before 1436—17th cent.) 

Founded with £10 given by William Lyndewode, the famous canonist, fellow of the 

. college in 1407 (see D.N.B.). £5 more was added to the capital of the chest by Robert 

Pyke, fellow of the college 1425—36. The capital was £20 on 10 Oct. 1461, when the 
collge enacted some statutes for the chest which have been preserved in a volume of 
seventeenth-century transcripts (p. 107) by Matthew Wren now among the college 
muniments : these statutes have much in common with those of the Neel chest. Matthew 
Wren increased the capital of the chest to £100 in the 17th century ; but later it was 
amalgamated with other college funds (A. Attwater, Pembroke College, p. 17). 

Scale (in 1461) : Master, £3 ; bachelor, 20s. The value of the pledge had to exceed 
the loan by one-quarter : the pledge could not be renewed after the year was up: the caution 
note was to be cut out as an indenture. There were to be two or three keepers, one of 
whom was to be a theologian, and two auditors. 

Pledge : Pembroke MS. 171 (John of Lowestoft, 1454). 


PrTERHOUSE : Castrobernardi (1420—17th cent.) 

Founded with £20 on 1 Apr. 1420 by Mag. Thomas de Castrobernardi, master of 
Peterhouse 1400—21 (T. A. Walker, Biograph. Record of Peterhouse Men, i. 29). John 
Holbroke, his successor as master, gave 10 marks in 1426 and 20 marks in 1436 (ibid. p. 25) ; 
and John Ottryngton added 40s. about the same time (ibid. p. 31). In 1596 some college 
„plate was sold to make up the deficiency in the capital of this chest (Walker, Peterhouse, 
p. 34) The statutes of the chest are extant in the ‘ old register’ of Peterhouse, f. 14. 

Scale : The college in its corporate capacity was allowed a loan of ro marks ; masters 
or fellows, 40s. “The pledge was to exceed the value of the loan by at least a quarter. 

Pledges: Peterhouse MSS. 143 (1424) ; 131 (Mag. Joh. Fayre, 18 Dec. 1428) ; 97 
(Mag. W. Dyngley, 5 July 1436, 40s.). 
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Trinity Correce (Kino’s HarL): Berkyng (1349—1524-1) 


Founded by Thomas de Berkyng, fellow of the Hall 1337-49 (Trinity Admissions, 
i. 95), who left a sum for this purpose in his will. As there appears to have been £67 3s. 44. 
in the chest in 1389, the original benefaction may have been 100 marks, In order to build 
their new dining hall the college borrowed £26 13s. 44. from this chest in March 1389, 
and £40 in the following May, leaving only tos. in the E (Ball, The King's Scholars and 
King’s Hall, pp. 17, 55). 

No scale is known, and no pledges have yet been identified. 


Tarwrrv CorLEGE (King’s Harr): Dunmowe (1412—-1524—1) ,. 

Founded by John Dunmowe, fellow of the Hall 1395-1412 (Trinity Admissions, i. 1 e 
who left £20 for this purpose (Ball, Joc. cif.). It is possible that this is the chest from King’s 
Hall which still survives, and is now kept at the top of the stairs on the right-hand side of 
the door into Trinity College library. 

No scale or pledges are known for this chest. 


Trinity CoLLeGE (MicHazLtHouss) : Gotham (c. 1380—1) 

Founded with a capital of £40 by William de Gotham, canon of St. Paul’s and master 
of Michaelhouse, who also founded a university chest. Mag. John Deverose added 20s. 
to the capital of this chest some time in the 15th century. ‘The statutes of this chest are 
still extant in ‘Otryngham’s Book’ among the muniments of Trinity College ([Stamp], 
Michaelhouse, p. 34). 

Scale : Fellows of the college, as well as the college in its corporate capacity, could borrow 
up to 6 marks. ‘The keepers of the chest were to be the master of Michaelhouse and two 
fellows of the college. 

No pledges have yet been identified, 


Trintry CoLLeGE (MicHaELHousE): Granby (c. 1420—1) 


Founded by Mag. Henry Granby, master of Michaelhouse from before 1402 until 
1420 or later. The chest was to be kept in the rooms of the master of Michaelhouse 
(Stamp, op. cit. p. 35). 

Scale: Fellows of the college could borrow up to 20s. The keepers of this chest were 
to be the same as those of the Gotham chest. No pledges have yet been identified. 


'Taiwrry Correos (MicHazLHOUSsE): Baston (and half 15th cent.) 

Founded with £20 by Mag. Richard Baston or Boston, who was a fellow of the college, 
shortly after 1454. Its regulations were similar to those of the Granby chest (Stamp, 
op. cit. p. 35). 

No pledges have'yet been identified. 


Tue Town or Camsripce: Andrewe (1459-1) 

In 1459 Richard Andrewe, spicer, left 80 marks to be laid up in a chest in the Tolbooth, 
from which the burgesses might borrow up to 26s. 8d. by giving a pledge which was to be 
sold if the loan was not repaid within a year and a month. ‘There were to be three keepers 
of the chest appointed by the mayor (A. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, i. 2103 see 
also Cambr. Borough Doc., ed. W. M. Palmer, pp. xlii, Ixvi, and plate 3). 

No pledges are known. 
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DOUBTFUL CHESTS 


REGINAE (1294—before 1351) 

On 18 March 1294 the university passed a statute to keep the obit of Eleanor, queen of 
Edward I (4. 1290), who had left them 100 marks in her will (Senior Proctor's Book, f. 59 v.; 
J. W. Clark, Endowments of the Univ. of Cambr., pp. 553-4). “The preceding October 
half this sum had been handed over in full settlement (Manners and Household Expenses, 
Roxburghe Club, p. 107). Mr. J. W. Clark was of the opinion that this was only a chari- 
table bequest (Cambr. Antig. Soc. Proc. xi. 101), though he did not explain to what purpose 
the money would have been put. At the same time the university of Oxford received a 
legacy of twice this amount which was used to found a loan chest. If there ever was a 
Queen's chest at Cambridge, it had presumably been dissipated before 1351, as it is not 
mentioned in the ‘ Codification’ statute. All the pledge notes that have been seen so far 
seem to be of Oxford provenance. 


ELIENSIS (1320 or 1325-1) 

Caius wrote : * Ante hunc [the foundation of the Trinity chest about 1350] Iohan. de 
Ely, episcopus Noruicen. 100 marcas argenti contulit in perpetuum usum & auxilium 
Aulae Universitatis, quae hodie Aula Clarae nominatur’ (De Antiqutate Cantabrigiensis 
Academiae, 1574,11. 133). In 1655 Thomas Fuller interpreted this to mean that John of 
Ely (or John Salmon, prior of Ely before he became bishop of Norwich) founded a chest ; 
and he supplied the date 1320. C. H. Cooper copied Fuller but altered his date to 1325 
(Annals of Cambridge, i. 81). I have not been able to find any authority for such a chest 
in the university ; nor is it mentioned in the histories of Clare College. It seems more 
likely that the bishop of Norwich's benefaction was used to endow University Hall, which 
was founded in 1326 and re-incorporated as Clare Hall in 1338. 


Bancor (1365-1) 

Under the year 1365, C. H. Cooper says: ‘Thomas de Ringstead, bishop of Bangor, 
left to the University £20 as a stock to be lent out on pledges to poor scholars in sums of 
10s. each’ (Annals of Cambridge, i. 108). But he gives no authority for the statement ; 
and I have not been able to find any. “The proposed amount of the loans is considerably 
below the scale current at that date. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF CAMBRIDGE LOAN CHESTS 


Albon (1485—?): Gonville and Caius. 

Andrewe (1459—)) : town of Cambridge. 

Aylwarde (1410—16th cent.) : Gonville and Caius. 
Bangoriensis (1365—)) : existence uncertain. 

Baston (2nd half 15th cent.) : ‘Trinity (Michaelhouse). 
Berkyng (1349-1524-?) : Trinity (King’s Hall). 
Billingford (1432—1731) : the University. 

Billingford (c. 1420—19th cent.) : Corpus Cristi. 

Blida (1311—1351/1489) : the University. 

Blondel (1311/21—1351/1489): the University. 
Bowser (1520-1731): the University. 
Castrobernardi-(1420—1596-!) : Peterhouse. 
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Darlington (c. 1400-1731): the University. 
Dunmowe (1412—1524-?) : Trinity (King's Hall). 
Eliensis (1320—?) : existence uncertain. 

Exeter (1442-1731): the University. 

Fen (1481 /—1731) : the University. 

Gotham (1376 t-1484/9): the University. | 
Gotham (c. 1380—2) : Trinity (Michaelhouse). 
Granby (c. 1420-?) : “Trinity (Michaelhouse). 
Ling (1352 ?—1 513/34) : the University. 

Lufnham (?—1365-?) : probably the University. 
Lyndwode (c. 1420~?) : Pembroke. 

Neel (1345-1731) : the University. 

Reginae (1294—before 1350) : existence uncertain. 
Regis (1443-1) : King's College. 

Roubery (1321—1351/1489) : the University. 

St. Botolph (1293/1311—1351/1489) : the University. 
St. John (1351/88—1524/34) : the University. 

St. Trinity (1352 i-1731) : the University. 
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VIIL—Lis; of office-holders in Guy Miege's * New State of England’ 
and “ Present State of Great Britain.’ 


Guy Mizos,. a native of Lausanne, was born in 1644. He came to England 
in 1660, and entered the family of the earl of Elgin. In 1663 he became 
under-secretary to the earl of Carlisle, and accompanied his master on his 
embassies to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark.? He travelled in France from 
April 1665 until 1668 ; and in 1675 he married a Mary Whitefeild of Chancery | 
Lane. Apart from his works, nothing else seems to be known about him, 
save that in 1678 or thereabouts he was living in Panton Street, Leicester 
Fields, teaching French and Geography. The little evidence available 
suggests that he died about 1718. 

Miege published several French and English dictionaries and grammars, 
miscellaneous translations, and a handbook entitled ' The New State of 
England’ (afterwards ‘The Present State of Great Britain"). It was first 
published in 1691, ostensibly to counteract the tory bias of John Chamber- 
layne’s ' Ángliae Notitia. 5 Like the latter it contained a geographical 
description of England, an account of the constitution, and a list of office- 
holders. The second edition came out in 1693 ; and a supplement bringing 
the list of office-holders up to date appeared in 1694.8 Some copies of the 
second edition bear the date 1694." 

The third edition was published in 1699, the fourth in 1701,8 and the fifth 


1 The article on Miege in the D.N.B. is based mainly on his pamphlet * Utrum horum, 1705. 
"This was re-issued in 1707 under the title, Reflexions upon the present state of England, particularly 
on Mr. John Chamberlayn’s two last prefaces to that book,’ to which the author added a postscript. 

2 [n 1669 he published an account of this tour in ‘ A relation of the three embassies . . . to the 
great Duke of Muscovie, the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark.’ 

3 Allegations for marriage licenses issued by the Ficar-General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1669 to 1679 (Harl. Soc. no. 34), p. 146. 

4 See the title-page of * A French Grammar,’ 1678. | 

5 See BULLETIN, xv. 24—30. 

€ [ found this supplement bound at the end of the copy of the 2nd edition in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. I have not seen any other copy of the supplement, and the reference books 
which I have used do not mention it. 

7 See the catalogue of the Bibliothèque Nationale. I do not know if the lists therein were revised. 

8 Some copies bear the date 1702. 
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in 1703.! The sixth and last edition of the ‘ New State’ was published in 
1707. The D.N.B. mentions a supplement published in 1709, but I have not 
found a copy of it.? 

In 1707 Miege brought out the first edition of the ‘ Present State of Great 
Britain. It contained the same features as the ‘ New State,’ but included 
a section on Scotland. He added a part on Ireland in the second edition (1711) ; 
and in the third (1715)? a further section on the king’s dominions in Germany. 
The fourth edition was published in 1718,* the fifth in 1723, and the sixth in 
1728. The seventh (1731) is really a re-issue of the sixth, with a new title- 
page and revised English lists.6 The eighth edition, greatly enlarged, appeared 
in 1738. The ninth (1742) was a re-issue of the eighth, except for the English 
lists. These were revised by Samuel Bolton, who was also responsible for 
the tenth and eleventh editions (1745 and 1748 ® respectively). The eleventh 
is also a re-issue of the tenth, with a new set of lists. There are two sets of 
Irish and Scottish lists in the ‘ eleventh edition’ : one which had appeared in 
the tenth edition at the end of each section and a new set with the English lists 
at the end of the book. 

In the index which follows the reference is to the number of the edition 
(2a representing the supplement to the second edition of the ‘ New State’), 
with the letters N.S. or P.S. to distinguish, where necessary, between the “ New 
State ' and the ‘ Present State.” I am depositing in the libraries of University 
College, London, the Institute of Historical Research, and the Society of 
Antiquaries typescript copies of this index with references to the pages in each 
edition in which an office-holder is to be found, together with standard biblio- 
graphical descriptions of these handbooks, a short-title catalogue of Miege’s 
other works, and an introduction with notes on his life and writings. 

MICHAEL JOLLIFFE. 


1 ‘The copy in the Bibliothèque Nationale is dated 1705, and has a * supplement rectifying the lists: 
as faras . . . March, 1705? The D.N.B. mentions the date, but not the supplement. 

2 See also Term catalogues, iii. 643. 

3 Some copies are dated 1716. 
Some copies are dated 1719. 
Hence the Scottish and Irish lists are identical in both * editions.’ 
The date on the title-page of the r1th edition is printed MDCCLIVIII. Most libraries assume 
that to mean 1748, and there is very strong internal evidence (particularly in the lists) to support that 
opinion. ‘The London Library has taken the date as 1758. 
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I. INDEX TO ENGLISH LISTS 


Actuaries: See Registers and apparitors. 
Admiralty, high court of, N.S. 4; P.S. 1, 
5-7) 9- 

Lord high admiral, commissioners, 
judge, and officers, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; 
PS. 1—11. 

See also Registers and apparitors. 

African company, court of assistants, P.$. 


5-9. 
Ambassadors : See Ministers. l 
Apparitors : See Registers and apparitors. 
Archbishops, N.S. 1—6 ; P.S. 1—11. 
Archdeacons, N.S. 5-6. 
See also Colchester, Convocation, 
Essex, London, and Middlesex. 
Arches, court of : See Canterbury. 
Arms, college of : See College of heralds. 
Army, commissioners to examine debts due 
to, N.S. 5. 
officers, etc., N.S. 1—6 ; P.S. 1-11. 
See also Castles and garrisons, Com- 
missary general of the musters, Ordnance, 
Paymaster general of the land forces, 
Secretary of war, and War office. 
Attorney-general, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 
I—3, 5—11. 


Bank of England, directors, N.S. 6; P.S. 
2—9. 
Bankrupts, commissioners of, P.$. 5, 6, 
9—11. 
See also Chancery. 
Baronets, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1—11. 
Bath, order of, P.S. 6—11. 
Bed-chamber, N.S. 2, 5,6 ; P.S. 1-4, 9. 
See also Lord chamberlain and officers 
above stairs. 
Bethlehem and Bridewell hospital, governors 
and officers, P.S. 9—11. 
Bishops, N.S. 1-6 ; P.S. 1—11. 
Board of works: See Works. 


Cambridge university, chancellor, heads of 


Canonries in the king’s gift and their 
holders, P.S. 8—11. 

Canterbury, archbishopric of, court of arches, 
N.S. 1-6; P.S. r—11. 

prerogative office, N.S. 

I—7. 

See also Registers and apparitors. 

Cards and dice, surveyors of, P.S. 8—9. 

Castles and garrisons, governors and ‘officers, 
N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-4, 8-11. 


1—6 ;- P.S. 


See also Army and Ordnance. 
Chancellor of the exchequer: See Ex- 
chequer. 


Chancellors of dioceses not being members 
of the college of civilians, N.S. 5~6 ; P.S. 
1-8. 

For other chancellors, see College of 

civilians. 

Chancery, court of, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11. 

Chapel royal, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11. 

Charity schools, P.S. 4—11. 

Charterhouse, N.S. 1—6 ; P.S. 1-11. 

Chelsea hospital, N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1—11. 

Chivalry, court of, P.S. 4, 8-11. 

See also College of heralds and Earl 

marshal, 

Christ's hospital, P.S. 1—11. 

City of London : See London. 

Civilians : See College of civilians. 

Coaches : See Hackney chairs and coaches. 

Colchester, archdeacon of, P.S. 2—11. 

See also Archdeacons and Convocation. 
College of civilians, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11. 
College of heralds, N.S. 4; P.S. 1-11. 

See also Earl marshal, Bath, order of, 

and Garter, order of. 

Commissary general of the musters, N.S. 4. 

Commissioners for building fifty new 
churches, N.S. 53 P.S. 4. 

for enquiring into the estates of certain 

traitors, etc., P.$. 

for stating publick accounts, N.S. 5. 

for stating the debts due to Scotland by 

way of equivalent, P.S. 4. 


colleges, proctors, and professors, N.S. Common pleas, court of, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6 ; 


1—6; P.S. 1-3. 


PS, 1—11. 
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Commons, house of, members, N.S. 1—2, 
2a, 3-6; P.S. 1—11. 
officers, P.S. 3—4, 10-1. 
Consuls, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-5 3 P.S. 1-4, 6—11. 
Convocation, province of Canterbury, N.S. 
4-6; P.S. 1-2, 4-7. 
province of York, P.S. 2, 4, 5. 
Custodes rotulorum, N.S. 6; P.S. 2-4, 
8—11. 
Customs, commissioners and officers, N.S. 


1-6 ; P.S. x—11. 


Deans, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1-3, 8-11. 
See also Convocation, St. Paul’s cathe- 


dral, and Westminster abbey. 
Delegates, court of: See Registers and 
apparitors. 


Dice : See Cards and dice. 

Doctors Commons : See College of civilians. 
Duchy of Lancaster, N.S. 1—6 ; P.S. 1—11. 
Duke’s hospital, London, P.S. 11. 


Earl marshal, and his court, N.S. 1, 4-6; 
P.S. 1—11. 
See also College of heralds. 
East India company, directors, N.S. 6; 
P.5. 2-9. 
Essex, archdeacon of, P.S. 2—11. 
See also Archdeacons and Convocation. 
Eton college, provost, P.S. 11. 
Exchequer, court of, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; 
P.S. 1-11. 
lord high treasurer, lords commissioners, 
chancellor and officers, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 
3-6; P.S. 1-11. , 
Excise, commissioners .and officers, N.S. 
1—6 ; P.S§, 1—11. 


Fire-insurance : See Undertakers. 
First fruits and tenths, P.S. 1, 4, 9. 
See also Exchequer, court of, and Queen 
Anne’s bounty. 
Foreign ministers, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 
I~4. 
in the northern province, P.S. 8—11. 
in the southern province, P.S. 8—11. 
Foundling hospital, P.S. 9-11. 
Friendly society, N.S. 6. 


Gaol-delivery : See Justices of assize and 
general gaol-delivery. 
Garrisons : See Castles and garrisons. 
Garter, order of, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6 ; P.S. 
I-II. 
Gentleman-pensioners, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6 ; 
P.S. 1—11. 
Gibraltar, governors, staff-officers, and estab- 
lishment, P.S. 4, 8—11. 
See also Army and Ordnance. 
Great chamber, messengers, P.S. 5—7. 
See also Lord chamberlain. 
Great wardrobe, N.S. 5 5 P.S. 1-11. 
See also Lord chamberlain. 
Greenwich hospital, N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1-11. 


: Gresham college, professors, N.S. 6; P.S. 


I—4. 
Guy's hospital, London, P.S. 9—11. 


Hackney chairs and coaches, commissioners 
and officers, N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1—11. 
Hawkers, pedlars, and petty-chapmen duty, 
commissioners, etc., M.S. 6; P.S. 1—11. 
Heralds: See College of heralds. 
House-duty : See Taxes and house-duty. 
Household of the sovereign, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 
3-6 ; P.S. 1-11. 
See also under particular departments, 
e.g. Lord steward and officers below 
stairs and Yeomen of the guard. 
Households of other members of the royal , 
family, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-3, 6-7, 9-11. 
Houses : See Taxes and house-duty. 


Judges : See Welsh judges. 
Justices of assize and general gaol-delivery, 
P.S. 1. 


Keeper of the records in the Tower, N.S. 3, 
5-6; P.S. 3, 7. 

Keeper of the records of State, N.S. 3, 5. 

King’s bench, court of, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6 ; 
P.S. 1-11. 

King’s counsel, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-3, 5-11. 

Knights bachelor created by Wm. III, N.S. 
I—2a. 
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Lancaster: See Duchy of Lancaster. 
London, archdeacon of, P.S. 2—11. 
See also Archdeacons and Convocation. 
chancellor and commissary of : See 
Registers. 
- City of, Commissioners of liuius 
^ NUS. 1—2, 2a, 3—6 ; P.S. 1—11. 
lord mayor and corporation, N. 8. 1—2, 
2a, 3-6.; P.S. 1—11. 
militia, N.S. 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1-11. 

London assurance, P.S. 11. 

London infirmary, PS. 10—1. 

‘Lord “chamberlain, officers, and servants 
above stairs, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P. 5. 
I—II. 

Lord chancellor : See Lord high E 

' Lord great chamberlain, P.S. 1—3. 

See also Household of the sovereign 
and Lords, house of, officers. 
' Lord high admiral, P.S. 1. 
See also Admiralty. 

Lord high chancellor, P.S. 1—3. 
See also Chancery. 

Lord high constable, P.S. 2. 

Lord high treasurer, P.S. 1—2. 
See also Exchequer. 

Lord lieutenants, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 
1—4, 8-11. 

Lord marshal, P.S. 9. 

See also Earl marshal. 

Lord president, P.S. 2—3. 

See also Privy council. 
Lord privy seal, P.S. 1—2. 
See also Privy seal. 

Lord steward, officers, and servants below 
stairs, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11. 

Lords, house of, members : See Peers. 

officers, P.S. 3-4, 8, 10—1. 

Lotteries, P.S. 3. | 

See also Exchequer. 


Maids of honour, N.S. 2. : 
See also Bed-chamber and Households of 
other members of the royal family. 
Marshal’s court, N.S. 1, 5—6 ; P.S. 8—9, 11. 
Master of the horse and officers, A S, 1-6 ; 
P.S. 1—11. 


Middlesex, E of, P.S. I-II. 
See also Archdeacons and Convocation. 
Middlesex infirmary, P.S. 11. 
Militia : See London and Tower hamlets. 
Ministers abroad, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 
I~4, 7- 

Ministers .in the northern province, PS. 

8—11. 

. inthe southern province, P.S. 8—11. 
Minorca, governor and* establishment, P.S. 


8—11. 


See also Army and a 
Mint, N.S. 1-6; P.S. I— —11. 


Navy, commissioners for taking care of sick 


. . and wounded seamen, N.S. 2, 3, 5,.6 ; 


| P.S. 1-3, 11. 
for victualling, N.S. 1-6 ; P. 8. | 
I—II. 
officers, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1—4, 
6—11.. . 
ships, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1—11. 
Navy office, commissioners, etc., N.S. 1—6 ; 
P.S. 1—11.. 
- treasurer, N.S. 2, 3, 5-6; P.S. g—11. 
See also Admiralty. 


Ordnance, N.S. 1-6 ; P.S. 1-7. 
Oxford university, chancellor, heads of 
colleges, proctors, professors, N.S. 1-6 ; 


P.S. 1-3. 


Paper-office, P. S.T. 
Paymaster-general of the land voces N.S. 
2—4 ; P.S, 8-11. 
See also Army. 
Pedlars duty : See Hawkers. 
Peeresses in their own right, P.S. 1-9. 
Peers, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6 ; P.S. I-11. 
of Scotland in parliament, P.S. 1-2, 4, 
Q—11. 

See also index to Scottish lists. 
Pensioners : See Gentlemen-pensioners. 
Petty-chapmen duty : See Hawkers. 

Petty France hospital, P.S. 9-10. 
Physicians, royal college of : 


See Royal 
college of physicians, London. 
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Plantations, governors, der and estab- 
lishment, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 1—4, 
8—11. 

See also Trade and nao 

Port Mahon, officers, P.$. 4, 11. ~ 

See also Army and Ordnance. 

Post office, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11, 

Prerogative, court ab: See Registers and 
apparitors. 

office, Canterbury : Sei Canterbury. 


Privy council, members and officers, N $.. 


1—6 ; P.S. 1—11. 

Privy seal, lords . commissioners, N.S. “4 ; 
PS: 3. 

Privy seal and offices N.$. 2, 2a, 3-6; 
P.S. 1—11. 


* 


Prizes, commissioners of N.S. 5,6; P.S. x. | 


Oii Anne’s bounty, governors of, P.S. 


4-11. 
See also First fruits and tenths. 


Registers and apparitors, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 
I—II. 
Removing wardrobe, P.5.5—7. 
See also Lord chamberlain and officers 
above stairs. 
Residents : See Ministers. 
Robes : See Royal robes. 
Royal college of physicians, London, N.S. 
1-6; P.S. I-11. 
Royal exchange, P.S. 
Royal household : 
sovereign. 
Royal navy : See Navy. 
Royal robes, P.S. 1, 5—7. 
See üls Bed-chadiher and Lord cham- 
berlain and officers above stairs. 
Royal society, N.S. 3-6 ; P.S. 1-3, 5-11. 
Russia company, P.S. 7. 


St. Bartholomew's hdspital, London, Ps. 
I—II. 

St. George’s hospital, ion P.S. 9-11. 

St. James’ palace, London, porters, P.S. 5—7. 

St. Paul’s cathedral, London, commissioners 
for finishing the cathedral, P.S. 4—5. 

dean and chapter, N. $. 5-6; P.S. 

I—II. 


e EU a 


7- 
See Household of the | 


St. Thomas’s hospital, London, P.S. 2—11. 

Salt duty; commissioners and officers, N.S. 
5-6; P.S. 1-6, 8—11. 

Scotland, commissioners for stating debts due. 
to: See Commissioners for stating debts 
due to Scotland. 

Scottish peers in parliament : 
Scotland. - | 

Secretaries of state, N.S. 1-2, 2a, 3—4. 

See. also Secretary of state for the 
northern province and Secretary of state 
for the southern province. 

Secretary at war, N.S. 4. 

See also Army and War office. 

Secretary of state for North Britain, P.S. 5. 


See Peers of 


. Secretary of state for the northern province, 


and officers, N.S. 5-6 ; P.S. 1-11. 
for the southern province, and officers, 
N.S. 5-6 ; P.S. 1—11. 


Secretary of war, N.S. 3. 


See also Army and War office. 
Serjeants at law, N.S. 1—2, 2a, 3-6; P.S. 
1—2, §—II. 
Signet office, clerks, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 1-11. 
Sion college, fellows, N.S. 6 ; P.S. 1—7. 
Smallpox hospital, London, P.S. 11. 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, members, N.S. 6 ; P.S. 4. 
Solicitor-general, N.S. 1—6 ; P.S. 1-3, 5-11. 
South sea company, P.S. 3-9. 
Stamp duty, commissioners and officers, 
N.S. 3-6 ; P.S. 1-11. 
Sutton's hospital : See Charterhouse. 


Taxes and house-duty, commissioners and 
officers, P.S. 4, 9—11. 

Tower hamlets, militia, P.S. 9. 

‘Tower of London, constable, garrison, etc., 
N.S. 2-6 ; P.S. 1-11. 

Trade, commissioners of, N.S. 3—5. 

"Trade and plantations, lords commissioners 
and agents, N.S. 6; P.S. 2-11. 

Transport office (navy), N.S. 6; P.S. 1, 
2, 4. 

See also Navy office. 

Trinity house, P.S. 7 

Trustees for the general brief of the re- 
formed churches of Great Poland, Polish 
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Prussia, and other places beyond the sea, 
P.S. 4-7. 

Undertakers for insuring any loss by fire, 
N.S. 6. 


War office, P.S. 8—11. - 
See also Army. 
Wardrobe: See Great wardrobe and Re- 
moving wardrobe. 
Welsh judges, N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1-11. 
Westminster, city of, civil and military 
government, N.S.6; P.S. 1-11. 


Westminster abbey, N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1-4, 


Westminster infirmary, P.S. 11. 
Westminster school, P.S. 10—1. 
Wine licences, commissioners and officers, 
N.S. 5-6; P.S. 1-11. 
Works, board of, P.S. 5-11. 
See also Lord chamberlain and officers 
above stairs. 


Yeomen of the guard, N.S. 1-6; P.S. 
I—II. 


II. INDEX TO SCOTTISH LISTS 


Admiralty, 1—11. 
Advocates, faculty of: 
advocates. 
Army, 1—7,9. —— 
See also Militia. 


See Faculty of 


Bank of Scotland, 8—11. 
Baronets, 2—11. 


Chancery, court of, 1, 4—11. 

College of heralds, 1-11. 

College of physicians : See Royal college of 
physicians, Edinburgh. 

Commissariat courts, 2, 6—7. 

Conservator of Scots privileges in the Low 
Countries, 8—11. 

Customs, 3—1 I. 


Earl mareschal, 8-9. 

Edinburgh, city of, officers, 11. 

Edinburgh castle, constable and officers, 2-9. 
Equivalent company, 8-9. 

Exchequer, court of, 1—11. 

Excise, 2—11. 


Faculty of advocates, 2—11. 


Garrisons and castles, 2, 8, 9. 

See also Edinburgh castle. 
General assembly, 10—1. 
General post-office, Edinburgh, 2—11. 


Heralds : See College of heralds. 
High constable, 2~9. 


High mareschal, 2-9. 
Household, 2—11. 
See also King's chapel and King's 
physicians. 


Justiciary, court of, 1—11. 


Keeper of the king's palaces, 10-1. 
Keeper of the seal, 1—9. 
See also Chancery. 
King's botanist and keeper of the physic 
garden, 8—11. 
King's chapel, 10—1. 
King’s physicians and officers, 8—11. 
Knight mareschal, 2—9. 


Lieutenants of the militia : See Militia. 
Lord advocate, I-11. 
Lord chamberlain : See Lord high chamber- 
lain. 
Lord chancellor, 1-2. 
See also Keeper of the seal. 


Lord clerk register and officers, 1—11. 
Lord constable : See Lord high constable. 
Lord high chamberlain, 8-9. 
Lord high constable, 8—9. 
Lord justice clerk, 1-9. 

See also Justiciary. 
Lord lieutenants, 8—9. 
Lord privy seal and officers, 1-2, 4—11. 
Lord register : See Lord clerk register. 
Lord treasurer deputy, I. 


‘Lords of the justiciary : See Justiciary. 


Lords of session : See Session. 
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Merchant company, 8—9. Royal new bank, 8—11. 
Militia, lieutenants, 4, 5, 10~1. 
Mint, 4-11. Salt duty, 10—1. 

Secretary of state, 1, 4—5, IO—I. 
New bank : See Royal new bank. Session, court of, I-11. 
Order of the thistle: See Thistle. up e | 

ignet, keeper and writers, 2—11. 

Peers, 1—11. Solicitors, 2-9. 
Peers ln parliament, I—4. - Stamp duties, 8—1 I. 


See also English lists, Peers of Scotland Stewartries, 8-9. 


in parliament. 


Police, commissioners, 8—9. Thistle, order of, I—II. 
Post-office : See General post-office. Trade, commissioners of, 4, 10—1. 
Printers to the king, I 8—I I. Treasury, lords, chief clerk and others, I, 7» 
Privy council, president, 1. 11. 
Privy seal : See Lord privy seal See also Exchequer. 
Regality, courts of, 4—9. Under falconer, 8—9. 
Royal college of physicians, Edinburgh, 
8—11. Wardrobe and works, 10—1. 


III. INDEX TO IRISH LISTS 


Admiralty, court of, 8-9, 11. Commons, speaker, 8—9. 
Appeals, commissioners of, 2, 8—9. Consistory court, 8-9, 11. 
Archbishops, 2—1 1. i Council, clerk of, 2-11 
Army, officers, etc., 2—11. 
Attorney-general, 2, 8—9. Deans, 8-9. 
Auditor general, 8—9. Delegates, court of, 8-9. 
Dr. Steven's hospital, 8-9. 
Barons of the exchequer, 2-9. l Dublin, bankers, 8—9. 
See also Exchequer. city of, lord mayor and corporation, 
Battle-axe guards, colonel, 10—1. 
See also Army. City workhouse, governors, 8~9. 
Bishops, 2~11. corporations, 8—9. 
Black rod, usher of, 10—1. county of, commissioners of oyer and 
Blue-coat hospital, 8—9. terminer, 8—9. 
county of the city of, 8—9. 
- Chancellor of the exchequer, 2, 4—7. Dublin castle, constable, 2, 3, 10-1. 
See also Exchequer. 
Chancery, court of, 2—11. Exchequer, court of, 2, 8—11. 
Charter working schools, 10—1. Exchequer chamber, court of, 8-9. 
Chief serjeant at arms, 4, 1C—I. Excise, commissioners, 3—7. 
City workhouse, Dublin : See Dublin. See also Revenue and excise, 
College of physicians, Dublin, 8—9, 11. 
Common pleas, court of, 2—11. Garrisons, governors, II. 
Commons, house of, clerk, 8-9. See also Army. 
members, etc., 3-11. Groom porter, 10-1. 
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King at arms, 2, 4, 10-1. Privy council, clerk, 10—1. 
King’s bench, court of, 2—11. members and officers, 2-9. 
Purse bearer, 8—9. 
Land-waiters : See Surveyors and land- 
waiters. Revenue, collectors, 8—9. 
Linen and hempen manufacturers, trustees, commissioners, 2—7, 10-1. 
Revenue and excise, commissioners, 8—9. 

Lord chancellor and secretary, xa See also Excise and Revenue. 

See also Chancery. Royal hospital near Kilmainham, 8—9. 
Lord lieutenant, 2—11. 
Lord lieutenants, 8—9, 11. Secretary of state, 2-4, 0-7, 10-1. _ 
Lord treasurer and vice-treasurer, 2-9. Serjeant at arms: See Chief serjeant at 

See also Exchequer. , arms. 
Lords, house of, clerk, 8-9 Serjeants at law, 8—9. 
Lords justices, 4-5, 8-9. . Solicitor general, 2, 8—9. 

secretary to, IO—I. Surveyor general of works, 2. 

Surveyors and land-waiters, 8—9. 

Magistrates, 8—9. 
Master of the revels, 10—1. T 8-9. g 
Master of the rolls, 8-9. illage act, commissioners, 8—9. 


Trade, commissioners, 10—1. 
‘Treasury, 10-1. 
See also Exchequer. 
Ordnance, 2. Trinity College, Dublin, 8~9. 
See also Army. 
Oyer and terminer : See Dublin, county of. 


See also Chancery. 


Ulster king of arms : See King at arms. 


Peers, 2—11. Vice-treasurer : See Lord treasurer and 
Physicians, college of: See College of  vice-treasurer. 
physicians, Dublin. 
Postmaster general, 11. Wardrobe and works, 10—1. 
Prerogative courts, 8—9, II. ‘See also Surveyor general of works. 
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SiNCE the last issue of the BuLLETIN we have four more losses to record. 


Mr. G. E. Manwaring, who died on 13 November, was well known as one 
of the assistant librarians of the London Library, where his knowledge of naval 
history was always at the service of readers, and was given with a modesty and 
friendliness which they will always remember. He was assistant editor of 
‘The Mariners’ Mirror,’ and edited the narrative of Woodes Rogers, the diary 
of Henry Teonge, and, for the Navy Records Society, * The Life and Works of 
Sir Henry Mainwaring.’ He collaborated with Bonamy Dobree in ' The 
Floating Republic,’ a history of the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, which 
was one of the most successful reprints in a popular sixpenny series, and 
notable as having an excellent index. 

Arthur Irwin Dasent (d. 21 Nov.), son of Sir George Dasent and nephew 
of Delane, was author of some valuable books on the topography of the 
West End in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. He also wrote 
biographies of his father and uncle, and a book on the Speakers of the house of 
commoris from the earliest times. He was one of the clerks of the House for 
many years, and afterwards the first clerk of the parliaments of Northern Ireland. 

‘ Ronald Stewart-Brown (d. 11 Jan.), a Liverpool solicitor, was an excellent 
example of those unprofessional historians to whom in this country we owe so 
much. He contributed substantially to the work of the Chetham Society and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, and had a special knowledge of 
the institutions of Cheshire. In his books on The Wapentake Court of 
Wirral and The Serjeants of the Peace he broke new ground. ‘The latter 
work is almost the only account of the system by which the peace was kept in 
the counties where there was no frankpledge. 

Reginald Allender Smith (Z. 18 Jan.) may perhaps be regarded as an 
archaeologist rather than an historian, but archaeology is the historian’s only 
weapon when written records fail, and many historians have good reason to be 
grateful to him. Born in 1871, he was appointed to the British Museum in 
1898, retiring in 1938 after having been Keeper of British and Medieval 
Antiquities since 1927. He was Director of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
his published researches into the types of various classes of implements gave 
him a European reputation and were the groundwork of much subsequent 
progress in archaeology. He also compiled the five guides to the British 
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Museum collections of Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age, Romano-British, 
and Ánglo-Saxon antiquities, and was responsible for their arrangement and 
cataloguing. He will be remembered for his modesty, his dry humour, and 
his unselfish kindness to all who sought his help. 


* * »* * * * * 


The ' Journal' of the National Library of Wales, of which two numbers 
are now available, will appear twice a year. Its main purpose is to ‘ particu- 
larize the resources ' of the Library, at first in general terms and later in more 
detailed articles on the Library's unpublished material. A noteworthy feature 
is the ‘ Biographica et Bibliographica ’ which contains corrections and additions 
to articles in the * D.N.B.’ and other standard works. Another section which 
should prove valuable is the proposed handlist of the Library's manuscripts, 

to be published by instalments which could be re-printed and sold separately. 


* * * * * * * 


Two recent pamphlets of interest to the historian are Colonel Luxmoore 
Newcombe's ‘ The Accessibility of British University Thesis Literature’ and 
Mr. P. J. Venter's ‘The Destruction of Records in South Africa.’ Colonel 
Newcombe, who is principal executive officer and librarian of the National 
Central Library, enumerates the existing guides to theses accepted by British 
universities and catalogues of theses in university libraries, and sets out the 
results of his investigation into the accessibility of theses for consultation or 
loan and the existence of collections of foreign theses. Mr. Venter, archivist 
of Cape Town, urges the ' elimination of worthless material’ so that storage 
space and attention may be spared for valuable archives. 


* * * * * * * 


In January permission was obtained to reopen the Institute to research 
workers, on certain conditions. The difficulty of access through premises in 
government occupation has been overcome by the issue of passes to those using 
it frequently and by allowing others to enter as visitors, for each of whom the 
Acting Secretary is responsible. Research students are being directed by 
members of the staff of the university, including not only those still working 
in London but some in the evacuated colleges who come up from time to time, 
or are willing to give advice by correspondence. These may be reinforced by 
other historians who have kindly volunteered to help. Several seminars 
" are to be revived or started next term. All the rooms in the Senate House 
normally used for meetings having been taken over by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, meetings of the Institute committee have been held in the Deputy- 
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Keeper’s room at the Public Record Office, by the kind invitation of the 
Honorary Director. 
» * * * * * # 


Several inquiries have reached the Institute about the possibility of access 
during the war to various libraries and repositories of manuscripts in London. 
A. few of these were closed for a time, but all those most important to historians 
are now open, at the following hours: Public Record Office, 9.30 a.m. to 
3.30 P.M. every weekday except Saturday (special students’ tickets must be. 
obtained) ; British Museum, Library and Department of Manuscripts, 10 A.M. 
to §.30 P.M. and 4.30 P.M. respectively ; Guildhall, Records Department, 
IO A.M. to 4. P.M., Saturdays 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. ; Guildhall Library, 9 a.m. 
to 5 P.M., Saturdays to 1 P.M. ; Lambeth Palace Library, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. till dusk ; the Royal Empire 
Society Library, 10 A.M. to 6 p.m. daily, including Saturdays ; the University 
Library (at the Senate House, Bloomsbury), 10 A.M. daily, to 5 p.m. (including 
Saturdays) and 8 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. In each case a number 
of manuscripts, and in those of libraries some rare books, have been evacuated 
or stored away, but many more remain ; information about these is being 
collected at the Institute. 

* * * * * * * 


DzsrpERATA III 
University and School Registers wanted to complete the Institute's collection : — 
Aberdeen University. 
Roll of the alumni in arts of the University and King's College of Aberdeen, 1596— 
1860. Ed. P.J. Anderson. Aberdeen, 1900. 
Edinburgh University. 
List of the graduates in medicine . . . 1705-1866. Edinburgh, 1866. 
London University. 
City and Guilds of London, Central Technical College, O.S.A., founded July 1897. 
List of members. Compiled by E. F. Armstrong and L. Wickenden. Birmingham, 
I9II. 
Oxford University. 
List of professors, lecturers and principal officers, and roll of students of Manchester 
College, 1866—99. Manchester, 1900. 
‘Trinity College. Admissions during the nineteenth century. Oxford, 19or. 
Ackworth School.. 
A list of the boys and girls admitted into Ackworth School . . . 1779—1879. London, 
1879. 
Alnwick, Duke of Northumberland's School. 
A register of admissions to the Duke of Northumberland’s School, Alnwick, 1811-1911. 
Leicester, 1911. 
1 The Institute library is open as usual from 9 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. daily, including Saturdays. 
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Ardingly School 
A register of St. Saviour's School, Ardingly. By an Old Boy. Pt. i, 1858—72. 
Oxford, 1913. 
Bath College, Somerset. 
Register, 1878—1898. Bath, 1899. - 
Cheltenham College. , 
Register, 1841—1927. Ed. E. S. Skirving. 3rded. Cheltenham, 1928. 
Clapham Grammar School. Annals of our School Life—addressed to the Old Boys of 
' the Clapham Grammar School. By C. Pritchard. Privately printed, 1886. 
' Clergy Orphan School for Boys. [Now St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury.] 
Register, 1751-1896. Ed. M. J. Simmonds. Canterbury, 1897. 
Fettes College. 
The Fettes College register, 1870-1932. O6thed. 1933. 
Giggleswick School. . 
Register, 1499—1921. Ed. H. B. Atkinson. 2nded.  Newcastle-on- Tyne, [1922]. 
Gresham's School, Holt. ' 
Register of Gresham’s School, 1900-20. Compiled by H. W. Partridge. Holt, 1920. 
King's School, Bruton. 
Register, Ed. A. D. Fox. 3rded. O.U.P., 1911. 
Loretto School. 
The Loretto register, 1825-1925. Edinburgh, 1927. 
Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh. 
Merchiston Castle School Register, 1833-1929. 3rded. Edinburgh, [1930]. 
Oakham School. 
The book of Oakham School, with register. Ed. W. L. Sargant. [1906.] 
Register, 1875-1928. Compiled by J. Story. Oakham,.1929. 
Rathmines School, Dublin. 
The school roll from the beginning of the school in 1858 till its close in 1899. Dublin, 
1932. 
Rossall School. 
The Rossall register, 1844—1923. Compiled by L. R. Furneaux. 6thed. Oxford, 
1922. 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
Some account of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, with a roll of masters and 
boys. By A. T. Brown. | London, 1924. 
St. Edward's School, Oxford. 
The roll of St. Edward's School, Oxford, 1863—1927. 4th ed. Oxford, 1927. 
Shrewsbury School. 
ou scholarium, 1562-1635. Transcribed . . . by E. Calvert. Shrewsbury, 
[1892]. 
Register, 1636-1664. “Transcr. and ed. J. E. Auden. Shrewsbury, 1917. 
Register, 1734-1908. Ed. J. E. Auden. Oswestry, 1909. 
= Register, 1908-1928. [By J. M. West.] Shrewsbury, 1931. 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
History of Whitgift School and register, 1871-92. Croydon, [1892]. 
Winchester ‘College. 
Winchester commoners, 1800-35 . . . with introduction and notes by C. W. Holgate. 
Salisbury and Winchester, 1893. 
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CLXXVIII.—TAhe cloth industry in Essex 
and Suffolk, 1558—1640. By Joun E. 
Pitcrm, M.A. l 


The aim of this thesis is to investigåte 
conditions in the cloth industry in Essex and 
. Suffolk during the period marked by the 
rise of the ‘new draperies’ and the decline 
of the old broadcloth manufacture. The 
processes in the manufacture of each of these 
types are examined to find out how far the 
description “ new draperies? was justified. 

The geographical distribution and his- 
torical development of the industries is con- 
sidered, first to discover whether various 
` kinds of broadcloth (white and coloured, short 
and long cloths, and kerseys) were made in 
specialized areas; and second, to compare 
the results with those of towns later making 
bays, says, and serges (‘new draperies’), so 
as to determine the part played by the latter 
industry in precipitating the decline of the 
former. ‘The export figures relating to both 
industries, especially after 1610 when the 
new industry had greatly expanded, are used 
to confirm the results arrived at. 

The decline in the manufacture of broad- 
cloth is examined to discover whether con- 
temporary accounts of its severity and 
rapidity were true, and what causes, other 
than the rivalry of the newer manufactures, 
contributed towards it. 

A detailed study of the ‘new drapery’ 
industry at Colchester takes into considera- 
tion the intense rivalry of the English 
manufacturers and the Flemish refugees, 
in order to discover what part the latter 
played in the contemporary history of the 
cloth industry in the two counties. 

The government's attempts to secure 
good workmanship, to check ruralization 
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and the spread of capitalism, and to enforce 
apprenticeship are compared with local 
efforts (as at Colchester) to secure the same 
ends, 

‘The status of the clothier in both old and 
new industries is considered, as well as his 
relations with his employees and with the 
merchant class. 

An examination of the trade, both from 
local ports and London, in broadcloth, bays, 
and says, of the companies exporting local 
manufactures, the markets for these wares, 
and the obstacles to and fluctuations in 
trade discloses some causes for the decline 
in the making of broadcloth, and the extent 
of the competition between the new and old 
Industries. 

‘The processes in the manufacture of 
broadcloth show no great dissimilarity from 
those in other areas. Dyeing (“in the wool’) 
was carried on as a rule by country workmen, 
the results being considered superior to those 
attained by London dyers The same 
applied to the dressing of cloths—com- 
pulsory for those made in Suffolk. 

Several points of interest are noted in 
the processes in the manufacture of ‘ new 
draperies.’ Bays and says were much 
lighter and used much less wool per yard 
than broadcloth. Further, they were a 
hybrid type, being made of, worsted (combed) 
wool, and yet, unlike true worsteds, being 
fulled and shorn. ‘The term ‘ new draper- 
ies,’ therefore, seems justified, as they par- 
took of the nature of both worsteds and 
* woollens.' 

Coloured cloths, white cloths, and kerseys 
were made in separate geographical areas, 
determined mainly by river valleys. Further, 
their’ manufacture rarely overlapped. Of 
the three types, coloured cloths were easily 
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the most important, their manufacture being 
concentrated in the valleys of the Stour, 
Gipping (Orwell), Colne, and their tribu- 
taries. The centres of the ‘new drapery’ 
industry were Colchester, Sudbury, and 
several towns in west Essex. Of these only 
Colchester and Sudbury had made coloured 
cloth, and even these not extensively. Bays 
and says rapidly extinguished the manufac- 
ture of white cloth, but not until very much 
later did they even begin to invade the 
coloured cloth area. Geographically, then, 
the * new draperies’ did not oust the staple 
broadcloth manufacture of Essex and Suffolk. 

The causes of the decline suggested by 
contemporary writers are confirmed by 
investigation, particularly of the port books. 
Coloured ‘ Suffolks’ were sent mainly to 
the ‘ Eastland’ and to the Mediterranean 
countries. From the latter warm areas 
they were driven by the lighter ‘new 
draperies.” From the Eastland they were 
driven by unstable political conditions and 
wars (especially the Thirty Years war). The 
Elizabethan war with Spain had already 
proved a severe blow to the manufacturers. 
These conclusions are fully confirmed by 
the available export figures. The ‘new 
draperies,’ too, suffered from political unrest, 
resulting in ‘stops of trade,’ but they 
recovered more easily. Apart from the 
unsettlement thus caused, the Cockayne 
project cannot be blamed for the destruc- 
tion of the coloured cloth industry, for 
the merchant adventurers hardly touched 
* Suffolks.’ 

Neither in the broadcloth, nor in the ‘ new 
drapery ’ industries in Suffolk and Essex was 
capitalism far advanced, though the industry 
was very rural. “This is shown by the great 
number of clothiers in small towns and 
villages, who can have employed but few 
men, the very small annual production of the 
average clothier, and his relative poverty. 
In Colchester no clothier might employ 
more than five weavers. ‘The ' employees’ 
retained much independence; weavers, 
shearmen, dyers and others often employing 
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their own workmen, and working for 
several masters. The clothiers . depended 
entirely on credit in their relations with the 
merchants, a system resulting in great hard- 
ship through the bankruptcies which com- 
monly occurred among the latter. 

State and local regulations were disre- 
garded, sometimes on an astonishing scale, 
especially those against stretching or 'ten- 
tering’ cloth. Only when public opinion 
supported the government, as over apprentice- 
ship, were the laws effective. “The alnage 
was generally a farce, the outrageous black- 
mail levied by the London alnagers being 
a noteworthy example of the futility of 
the ‘search.” Only at Colchester, where 
* Dutch’ and English rivalry made each the 
more jealous of the quality of his wares, 
was the searching of cloths effective. “lhe 
reputation of Colchester bays and says was a 
testimony to the officials of the * Bay-halls’ 
there. The importance of the Flemish 
refugees there was great, for besides setting 
a high standard of work and supervision, 
they for long almost controlled the industry 
they had introduced. In the country areas 
of Essex quality was much lower, and 
possibly a more capitalistic system prevailed. 

The results of the research into trade 
include notes on the times of shipment 
and various markets. “The available export 
figures from London, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Maldon, and minor ports are given in 
tabular form, with graphs showing fluctua- 
tions in trade. ‘Three maps illustrate the 
geographical distribution of the industry. 


MS. Sources : 


Public Record office : 


State papers, dom. (S.P. 12, 14, and 16). 
Exchequer K.R.: memoranda rolls, 
1560-1610 (E. 159); port books, 
1565—1640, for London (E. 190/2—4 3), 
Yarmouth (E. 190/483-7), and Ips- 
wich (E. 190/587—605); customs 
accounts, 1561—1601 (E. 122) ; various 
accounts, ulnage, Eliz. (E. 101/347) ; 
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subsidy rolls, Eliz. and Jas. I (E. 179) ; 
and depositions taken by commission 
(E. 134). Chancery: proceedings 
(C. 2 and 3) ; and common law plead- 
ings (C. 43). Star chamber proceed- 
ings, Eliz. (A. 8/4, A. 25/25, 118/10, 
173/9, and 253/28). Court of re- 
quests proceedings (Req. 2, 37/27, 38 
and 206/39). 


British museum : 

Lansdowne MSS. 26 nos. 60, 62, 63, 64, 
and 65; 27 no. 66; 71 no. 51 ; and 
some papers in I44, 154, and 157. 
Egerton MS. 2651 fo. 24. Cotton 
MS. Titus B. v. f. 254. Wodehouse 
papers, Add. MS. 39425, fos. 51-70, 
146, and 152. 

Colchester museum and muniment room : 

Assembly books, 1558—1640; order 
book, 1571-92; and chamberlain’s 
accounts (uncatalogued). 


Ipswich town hall : 
Deposition book, 17 Eliz. 
Printed : 
Use is made of the obvious printed 
' sources and calendars, notably ' Hat- 
field MSS.’, H.M.C., pts. 3, 5, and 8, 
and the subsidy returns embodied in 
‘Suffolk in 1524 and ‘Suffolk in 1568’ 
(Suffolk Green Books 10 and 12). 


CLXXIX.—The general election of 1705. 
By G. ErrasETH Cunnincron, M.A. 


The aim of this thesis is to illustrate 
through the study of one election what 
influences were likely to determine election 
results, and what types of men were returned 
to parliament. Problems considered are 
the character and importance of election 
propaganda in the press, the attitude of the 
ministers, of the peers, and of religious bodies 
to the election, patronage and election man- 
agement, and its influence compared with 
that of propaganda. An appendix of short 
biographies of all the members of the parlia- 


ment of 1705-8 shows, for each, dates of 
birth and death, details of parentage, mar- 
riage, relationships and friendships of political 
importance in 1705, dates of parliamentary 
representation, crown and municipal offices 
held, promotions and distinctions, property, 
and economic interests. 

‘The influence of the country gentry was 
the strongest force in the election: two- 
thirds of the extreme tories, the Tackers, 
were re-elected in spite of government 
opposition, supported by the whigs and many 
moderate tories. 

A study of contemporary opinions, of the 
appointments preceding the election, and 
of press propaganda, makes clear that the 
queen and ministers opposed the 'l'ackers 
before, and the government directed in- 
fluence against them during, the election. 
In districts where the government had most 
influence, such as Devon and Cornwall, 
where Godolphin was very powerful, the 
naval dockyard towns and the cinque ports, 
Wales, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, 
where Harley had considerable interests, the 
majority of members elected were whigs or 
moderate tories, men favourable to the 
ministry. ‘The personal intervention of 
ministers however did not necessarily ensure 
success. It is also clear that the govern- 
ment’s influence depended primarily on 
winning the goodwill of the local landowner, 
rather than on direct control of the con- 
stituency. In Devon and Cornwall, where 
nearly a quarter of the members elected held 
an office or commission from the crown, the 
great majority were natives, with local 
influence. Even in the naval dockyard 
towns and in the cinque ports the hold of the 
government was not yet established to the 
exclusion of local interests. In the Isle of 
Wight, in spite of the governor’s prestige, 
local influence was stronger, and was not 
wholly favourable to the ministry. ‘The 
number of place-men who sat in the new 
parliament was about '145, of whom about 
27 had no property connexion with the con- 
stituency which they represented. Thirty- 
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three out of the 131 members who had not 
previously sat in parliament were place- 
men. 

Several peers interfered actively in the 
elections, and the government had the sup- 
port of the whig peers, Newcastle and 
Wharton, the greatest of all election man- 
agers. But in Yorkshire and Buckingham- 
shire, counties most subject to their influence, 
the majority of the constituencies, including 
pocket boroughs, were controlled by the 
local landowner ; upon local co-operation 
aristocratic patronage ultimately depended. 
Only 53 members were peers or sons of 
peers. 

About two-thirds of all the members were 
country gentlemen, the majority repre- 
senting counties, or boroughs where they 
owned property. Most of the constituen- 
cies were managed by local gentry, com- 
paratively few by the government or 
aristocracy. This explains the success of 
the 'l'ackers, most of whom were country 
gentry elected by constituencies where they 
had established interests. Where control 
was more difficult they failed; in county 
. constituencies they lost nearly half their 
seats. Sixty-one out of go ‘Tackers re- 
elected were returned apparently unopposed. 

The election was determined more by 
the ability. of the candidates to win the voters 
by personal persuasion, bribery, or intimida- 
tion, than through a judgment of the 
political issues by the electorate. Yet great 
efforts were made to influence the voters by 
intensive preliminary press propaganda, 
which impressed contemporaries by its 
extent. Political leaders, including Harley 
and some of the tories, evidently thought 
that press propaganda was important, and 
secretly supervised it. Propaganda took the 
form of arguments in favour of party policies 
in pamphlets or newspapers, accounts of 
elections which supported or discredited 
either party, vilification and praise of parti- 
cular candidates, and on the whig side, 
addresses presented to successful candidates 
after the election, by the voters of several 
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constituencies, urging them to follow the 
approved policy. The propaganda was con- 
tinued after parliament met, to influence the 
election of the speaker. 

The dispute over the Tack had its 
religious aspect, and the clergy and dissenters 
took an active part in the election. The 
lower clergy in general supported the 
Tackers, thereby incurring whig criticism 
of their right to interfere, or even to vote. 
The majority of the bishops favoured the 
whigs ; at least three intervened personally. 
The dissenters were also allies of the whigs, 
and contributed to their success in counties 
where they had many votes. 

‘The merchants as a body did not attempt 
to sway the election. At this date there 
was no solid East India or West India group, 
and the earlier rivalry between the Old and 
New East India companies had subsided. 
Fifty-one merchants sat in this parliament, 
about half being whig, and about half tory. 
Most were connected with the East India 
company, the bank of England, or the City. 
Many owned large estates, and were allied 
by marriage with the aristocracy. 


MS. Sources: 


British museum : 


The Netherlands transcripts (Add. MS. 
17677 AAA) of the general and secret 
correspondence between the states- 
general and L’Hermitage, their envoy 
in London ; Godolphin correspondence 
(Add. MSS. 28055, 28070); Ellis 
correspondence (Add. MSS. 28927, 
28892—3, 28932); Hatton corre- 
spondence (Add. MSS. 29568, 29584, 
29579);  Davenant correspondence 
(Add. MSS. 4291, 4273) ; Lansdowne 
MS. 773; Popham papers (Egerton 
MS. 2618); Johnson papers (Add. 
MSS. 22186—7); West papers (Add. 
MS. 34730); letters to Thomas 
Pitt, governor of Madras (Add. MS. 
22852); Allestree memoirs and papers 
(Add. MS. 27440); Coxe papers 
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(Add. MS. 9094, vol. xvii; auto- 
biography of Thomas Fane, earl of 
Westmorland (Add. MS. 34223) 5 ; 
Sandwich collections (Add. S. 
33512); Macintosh collection (Add 
MS. 34521, vol. xxv). 


Bodleian library : 


Willis MSS. 5, 8, 91; Ballard MSS. 
I0, 31, 35 ; Carte MSS. 125, 244 ; 
Rawlinson MS. D. 742. 


Christ Church library, Oxford : 


Wake MS. Epist. xvii, misc. letters I, 
for information on the influence of 


the clergy. 


Public Record office : 


Baschet transcripts for the period ; papers 
referring to the Norwich election in 
S. P. dom. Anne, bundle 6 ; and lists of 
crown appointments in the crown office 


docquet books. 


Somerset House ; 
BC C: 


relevant wills. 


Printed : 

H.M.C. ‘ Portland MSS.’ ii, iv, viii ; 
* Ailesbury MSS; ‘Bath MSS. i, 
iii; 'Dropmore MSS.’ i; ‘ Bagot 
MSS.’ ; ‘Coke MSS.’ iti; ‘ Rutland 
MSS. ii; and Lonsdale, Kenyon and 
Astley MSS. 

Newspapers in the Burney collection in 
the British museum, and the Nichols 
collection in the Bodleian. 

Among numerous collections of pamph- 
lets consulted, the Lansdowne collec- 
tion at University College, London, 
deserves mention. 


CLXXX.—The economic history of Liberia. 
By G. W. Brown, Ph.D. 


‘The aim of this thesis ts to describe each 
stage in the economic life of the inhabitants 
of the republic of Liberia, from the planting 
of the colony on Cape Mesurado, now known 
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as Monrovia, in 1822, until 1937. America 
was responsible for the inception and existence 
of Liberia, the only republic and the only 
sovereign and independent black government 
remaining in Africa to-day. 

The ideological clash inherent in the 
irreconcilable American institutions of Negro 
slavery and representative democracy pro- 
duced this experiment in black government. 
The American Colonization society, the 
federal government of the United States, the 
State of Maryland, and others granted 
authority and money to enable the Rev. 
Samuel J. Mills, Ebenezer Burgess, Captain 
Stockton, and Dr. Ayres to secure a site from 
native kings and to establish the immigrants 


. In their new home on the Gulf of Guinea. 


Liberia’s recent -economic history 1s 
surveyed against a geographical and an- 
thropological background which is based 
upon such material (mainly govern- 
mental) as is available, and upon personal 
investigation in Liberia. “The total area 
of the republic is given as 48,000 square 
miles ; it retains an Atlantic Sea frontage of 
slightly more than 300 miles; the popula- 
tion is estimated at approximately 1,000,000 
people, only 45,000 of whom are the de- 
scendants of the returned black immigrants, 
the remainder being indigenous peoples. 
Along the coastal frontage extend about 
1,200 miles of comparatively modern roads. 
Access to the interior is still by paths through 
the bush. Thus the rainy seasons limit 
governmental, social, and industrial com- 
munication. “Throughout the country indi- 
genous African, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian missionary educational and religious 
institutions co-exist in the same communi- 
ties. The establishment of the republic 
has replaced the African kings and kingdoms 
by paramount chiefs and counties or pro- 
vinces. 

The economic history of Liberia is the 
product of two civilizations existing side by 
side, interrelated by the central govern- 
mental activities, extending from the coast 
into the hinterland, and conflicting with 
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tribal life. Political, military, and fiscal 
agencies have become the binding links 
between the coast and the hinterland. ‘The 
inadequacy of the cultural inheritance of the 
returning Ámericans in the face of the pro- 
found cultural and material difficulties drove 
the settlers almost to desperation. “The 
problem of relating themselves to the en- 
vironment of Africa had also an acute 
material aspect. “The repatriated people 
were not self-sufficient. “Chey referred back 
constantly to the United States for assistance 
in military, political, and particularly in 
economic matters. With them dependency 
seemed a creditable state of existence. In 
the problems of finance which arose during 
the course of their administration of the state 
this policy perpetuated financial unsoundness. 
To raise money Liberians called upon the 
machinery of international relations and 
sought for loans from neighbouring states. 
To this end they were forced to concede the 
state's revenues and later, when these would 
not suffice, they gave, in violent contradic- 
tion to African ideals, land rights and pro- 
duce rights to the financiers as further 
security. ‘To provide money for the ruling 
class and for state expenses in the absence of 
productive Industries, debts and loans fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. “Chis economic 
fallacy inaugurated the policy of concessions 
which is the historical problem of contem- 
porary Liberta. 

‘To-day three economic systems exist side 
by side. These have issued from the 
indigenous peoples of Liberia; from the 
repatriated ex-slaves of America ; and from 
the commercial invasion of Liberia by 
Europeans and Americans. ‘The history of 
the growth of their systems and interrelations 
Is examined. 

Under the village collectivism of the indi- 
genous African tribes, land belongs to the 
departed ancestors, and, as the living tribes- 
men are merely its guardians, none can ever 
be alienated. Land, people, food, pro- 
tection, and the numerous services of the 


tribes are predominantly the possession of the 


tribe under the control of the elders, adminis- 
tered through a small hierarchy of headmen, 
with the chief as symbol of sovereignty. 
Notwithstanding the onslaught of western 
production, an arresting example of the 
economic self-sufficiency, once prevalent 
among all Africans, remains in the area 
formerly dominated by the Kubla kings and 
around Vanjama, where the Poro Society 
extends its widest control of native marketing 
and industries in. Liberia. 

An historical analysis of the political, ad" 
ministrative, and economic activities of the 
Liberian government and of their economic 
policies follows. Forced labour is studied 
against the background of surviving village 
collectivism rather than as a * moral offence ' 
against western civilization, with a review of 
conflicts with the League of Nations. “The 
republic lacks a constructive and productive 
national economy, groaning under a system 
of western debts, interests, and concessions, 
brought upon it by the Liberian administra- 
tion. This covers fiscal and financial 
policy, roads and communications, currency, 
public order, the intelligence system, imports, 
exports, and concessions. The unwise, if 
not unethical, fixing of interest terms and 
handling of foreign loans, especially the com- 
paratively exorbitant ones of 1871, 1906, 
IQII, and 1926, is described. Such loans 
here, as in twentieth-century history else- 
where, foreshadow foreign concessions with 
foreign supervision. There are significant 
relations between Liberia and the Bank of 
Monrovia, the only west African arm of the 
National City Bank of New York, doubtless 
extended beyond the arena of the Monroe 
doctrine to serve the Firestone onslaught 
against the British and Dutch monopoly of 
raw rubber, sorely needed in America. “The 
relations of Liberia with the Firestone 
organization, the extent to which they have 
affected the domestic labour market and the 
administration of the republic are examined, 
as well as the importance of the Syrian 
traders in the operation of Liberian small 
business and the export of its capital, and the 
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post-war return of the German industrial 
and commercial colony to an eminence 
sufficient to rival the American influences. 
The new economic policy, sponsored by the 
arch-patriot and national economist Edwin 
Barclay, president of the republic, which 
adapts western finance and technique to the 
vital forces of the surviving indigenous 
African economy, is also outlined. 

The communalism of Africans scorned 
by the westernism of Liberians has survived 
to see the instructive collapse of the invading 
economic system and is slowly coming into 
its own. Individual wages, purchases, and 
production have failed in Liberia. Com- 
munal life and productivity are inherent. 
The two systems have met; and the 
African, while embracing the modifications 
and improvements introduced by the 
western rulers, still holds the dominant 
position. Thus the marked distinction 
- between the loan-ridden capitalism of the 
Liberians and the recent monetary com- 
munalism of the Africans may slowly 
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disappear, to leave a co-operative Liberia 
on the one side and the western capitalism 
of the foreign financial brokers on the 
other. It is the tribesman who pays 
off the life-draining loans he has never 
sanctioned. The outcome of the nationally- 
balanced economy of the black republic of 
Africa depends on him, and on the effective- 
ness with which the new co-operative 
scheme, a modified form of African self- 


sufficiency, is carried out by all the citizens 


of Liberia. 

This investigation covers a wide field of 
printed material, including the text of and 
commentaries on Liberia's laws and consti- 
tution, statements concerning finance and 
trade, collections of treaties, the relevant 
publications of the American and British 
governments and of the League of Nations, 
general works dealing with African colonies, 
histories of and monographs concerning 
Liberia, reports and other publications of 
the American Colonization Society, and 
newspaper articles. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY? - 


[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it has been given to the 1908—9 reissue of 
the D.N.B., because that is the version BR by this institute. Some of the following corrections’ 
&wkes an 


bave been contributed by Mr. Arthur J. 


Mr. G. Seaver, but most of them are derived from 


the articles by Dr. A. F. Pollard on ' Fifteenth-century clerks of parliament' and ' Queen Elizabeth's 
under-clerks and their Commons’ Journals’ in this BULLETIN, xv. 137-61; xvii. I-12.] 


Gunthorpe or Gundorp, John. viii. 7942, 
l 30. After ‘ College’ insert '. He was 
proctor at Cambridge in 1454—5 (BULLETIN, 
xv. 153)’; for ‘to have’ read * he’ 

Ibid. l 34. After ‘pupils.’ insert ' At 
Ferrara he completed, on 3 Aug. 1460, a 
transcript of Seneca's “ “Tragedies " which 
is now B.M. Harleian MS. 2485. On 
28 Tan. 1462 he was appointed penitentiary 
and papal chaplain at Rome, which office he 
held until 25 March 1469, when his suc- 
cessor was appointed, Gunthorp having been 
absent from Rome “about four years” 
(tbid.).’ 

Ibid. 1. 21 from foot. For ‘1468’ read 
©1467’ (BULLETIN, Joc. cit.). 

Ibid. ll. 18-16 from foot. For ‘1477’ 
read ' Christmas 1472 (ibtd. p. 154)’; for 
‘ib? read * Foedera’ 

Ibid. |. 13 from foot. After ‘652).’ 
insert “On 21 June 1471 he was appointed 
clerk of the parliaments for life (BULLETIN, 
loc. cit.) 


Ibid. l. 9 from foot. For ‘23.’ read 
* Foedera’. EE 
Ibid. 794b, M. 11-2. For ‘received’ 


read ' exchanged the prebend of Hoxton for 
(BULLETIN, xv. 154)’ 

Ikid. ll. 19-20. After ‘Salisbury.’ insert 
* On 28 Feb. 1483 he was appointed first 
dean of the chapel of the king's household 
in St. Peter's within the Tower of London 
(ibid.)” 

Hastings, Lady Elizabeth. ix. 


1144, 
Il, 21-3. After ‘property’ insert 


*, and 


her father had amassed a fortune as a factor 
in the East India company (M. G. Jones, 
“Lady Elizabeth Hastings," Church Quarterly 
Review, cxxix. 71)’; after ' Hastings,’ 
insert ‘the children of her father’s second 
marriage to Frances, widow of Thomas 
Needham, Viscount Kilmorey (thid. p. 75); 5 
after ‘her’ insert 5, after the re-marriage 
of their mother in 1706 to the Chevalier 
Michael Ligondez, a French prisoner of 
war (t/id.),' 

Ibid. l 23 from foot. After ‘such as’ 
insert *Sir John Philipps, supporter of the 
Anglican Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (ibid. p. 73) 

Ibid. |. 7 from foot. After ‘activity,’ 
insert 'becoming patroness of the Holy 
Club founded by him at Oxford early in the 
eighteenth century (tbid. p. 79); 


Hastings, Sir Hugh. ix. 1292, l. 9 from 
foot. After ‘plates).’ insert ‘A fifteenth- 
century description of this brass by Sir 
Edward Hastings [q.v.], printed in the 
“ Antiquaries Journal ” xix. 422—4, supplies 
details since lost by mutilation ' 


Haydock, Roger. ix. 2814, ll 15-6. 
After ‘born at’ insert 'Bogburn Hal 
(TF. C. Porteus, ' Roger Haydock of 
Coppull," Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Antiq. 
Soc. lii. 1), ; for ‘in May 1644’ read ‘on 
1 May 1643, and was baptized at Standish 
Parish Church the following day (tbid. p. 2)’ 

Ibid. l. 20. For ‘About 1666" read 
“In 1667 (sbid.)’ 


1 ‘The attention of librarians and others who file these corrections is drawn to the note on p. 140. 
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Ibid. 1. 33. For ‘about this time’ read 
‘from 1669 (Transactions, p. 3)’ 
.  dbid. l 4 from foot. After '[q.v.]' 

insert * In April 1677 the mayor of Lancaster 
reported that he had fined him 207 for 
preaching in the previous month at a house 
in Lancaster called the Friars (ibid. p. 5).’ ; 
after ‘In’ insert ‘ May (ibid. p. 6)’ 

Ibid. 2824, ll. 1-2. For ‘Lowe, a 
quakeress, and afterwards’ read ‘, daughter 
of Robert Lowe gentleman and Eleanor 
Gerard, of Crewood Hall, Crowton ; 
educated “in the pomps and vain fashions 
of the world,” she became a quakeress about 
1671 and made long tours through England 
and Wales as a preacher. After their 
marriage at Newton near Middlewich, in the 
Friends’ Public Meeting Place, they (ibid. 
PP. 3-8)’ 

Ibid. l. 29. After ‘disputes.’ add ' He 
left a son, Robert, born at Penketh in 1687, 
who married Rebecca Griffith on 23 Aug. 
1709, and emigrated to America, where 
their descendants are still living (ibid. pp. 
14~6).’ 

Morgan or Yong, John. xii. 919a, 
ll. 26-8. For‘ There wasatleast . . . and 
there were also four sons’ read ‘ His maternal 
grandfather was Sir Oliver St. John of 
Bletsoe (d. 1437), whose widow, Margaret 
(née Beauchamp), subsequently married John 
Beaufort, second duke of Somerset, and 
became the mother of Margaret Beaufort 
and grandmother of Henry VII. Morgan’s 
second-cousinship to Henry VII explains 
his sudden promotion after Bosworth. By 
her first marriage Margaret Beauchamp 
had two daughters, Elizabeth St. John, who 
became abbess of Shaftesbury, and another 
daughter who married Morgan ab Siancyn 
and had four sons (BULLETIN, xv. 157)’ 

Ibid. l. 20 from foot. After ‘ Kidwelly, 
insert ‘Richard {IIs  attorney-general 
(BULLETIN, loc. cit.),' 

Ibid. l. 8—7 from foot, For ' A few 


ISI 


weeks after his accession’ read ‘On 6 Oct. 
1485 (BULLETIN, loc. cit.)’ 

Ibid. l. 6 from foot. For * Hanslap’ read 
* Hanslope (ibid.)’ 

Ibid. l. 4 from foot. After ‘ Windsor’ 
insert ‘on 18 Oct. 1485, and on 9 Dec. 
of the same year dean of St. Mary’s, Leices- 
ter (hid. pp. 157-8)’ 

Ibid. 9196, |. 3. For ‘ king's hanaper’ 
read ‘parliaments, with 40/. a year for life, 
his appointment dating from g Oct. 1485 
(BULLETIN, xv. 157)'; for ‘1493’ read 
‘4 July 1488 (ibid. p. 158)" 

Onslow, Biehard. xiv. 11164, ll. 14—13 
from foot. For ‘clerk’ read ' under-clerk 
(BurLETIN, xvii. 4)’ ; for * under Elizabeth ’ 
read *from 22 Dec. 1570 until his death 
(1bid.)' ; after ‘Scott’ insert *(Z. 8 Oct. 
1582) ' ; after ‘ widow’ insert f, daughter of 
William Whetenhall, sheriff of Kent in 
1526—7 '. 

Porteus, Beilby. xvi. 195a, ll 13-5. 
After ‘Robert Porteus? insert ‘, son of 
Edward Porteus, who came to Virginia from 
Newbottle, near Edinburgh (A. R. Wagner, 
'" Queen Elizabeth's American Ancestry," 
Genealogists Mag., vili. 372)'; after 
‘estate ° insert * of New Bottle, on the York 
River (sdid.)’ 5 after ‘mother’ insert ‘, 
Elizabeth (1:4.),' 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke. 
xvii. 627a, ll. 14-13 from foot. For ' buy’ 
read 'rent for 2500 livres per annum 
(S. Radice, “ Bolingbroke in France," Notes 
and Queries, clxxvii. 309)’ ; after ‘Orleans’ 
insert ‘, which he continued to rent until 
March 1734 (ibid) 

Searle, John. ‘xvii. 888a, l. 27. After 
* 337)? insert ‘He enjoyed the favour of 
Richard II, who granted him a tun of 
Gascon wine annually at Christmas on 
27 Nov. 1385, for his long and praiseworth 
service to Edward III and Richard himself 
(BULLETIN, xv. 140—1).' 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Official records, open to public inspection, received in 1938 (the depositing authority being 
shown in brackets) :— 

Deeds of Greenwich Hospital, 1611-1885. (The Admiralty.) 

Maps and documents relating to common lands, etc. : inclosure awards, various awards 
and orders, declarations and limitations, and metropolitan schemes of regulation. (The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.) + 

Acts, government gazettes, sessional papers and statistics : printed, mainly 1919. (The 
Colonial Office.) ? 

Indexes to correspondence, 1795-1874. (The Colonial Office.) 

Further Irish Office records, 1860-79. (The Colonial Office.) 

Maps of New Guinea. (The Colonial Office.) 

Reports of the commissioners of inquiry appointed under the act of parliament, 26 Geo. 
II, c. 87, 1787-93. (The Office of Crown Lands.) 

Four ink-stamps of various British consular posts. (The Foreign Office.) 

Six seal-matrices of various British consular posts. (The Foreign Office.) 

Letter books of Spiridion Foresti, successively British consul in the Ionian Islands and 
minister resident to the Septinsular Republic, 1793-1813. (The Foreign Office.) ? 

Enrolment books of indentures, 1934—5 ; * with their indexes, 1934—5. (The Supreme 
Court of Judicature : Central Office.) 

Five certificates of redemption of corn rents charged on lands in Harrow, Midd., 1938. 
(The ‘Tithe Redemption Commission.) * 

Enrolment books of the Kilkenny Militia, 1855-77. (The War Office.) 

Maps and plans, to 1885. (The War Office.) 


1 ‘These records are open to public inspection, subject to the payment of fees. 

* Such proceedings and papers of executive councils and analogous bodies as may be included among 
the sessional papers are not open (being of date subsequent to 1885) to public inspection. 

3 ‘This collection was received by the Foreign Office in 1937 from Sir Edward Crowe, comptroller 
general of the Department of Overseas Trade, whose father had been vice-consul in Zante, and an uncle 
consul in Corfu. 

4 ‘These records, being legal material of site subsequent to 1842, are open to public inspection, 
subject to the payment of fees. ‘The latest date for free access to legal material was changed from 1800 
to mes in December 1938. 
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Documents, open to public inspection, received from private ownership in 1938 (the donor 
being shown in brackets) :— 


Exchequer tellers’ bills, Edw. VI-4 Wm. and Mary.! (Dr. E. A. Ebblewhite; Mr. 
B. Halliday ; C. Davies Sherborn, Esq. ; and A. T. Wicks, Esq.) 

Further correspondence and papers, chiefly of the first, but also of the second, Earl 
Granville, mainly 1804—41. (The Rt. Hon. the Earl Granville.) 

French diplomatic and other manuscripts of Charles Purton Cooper, secretary of the 
second Record Commission, which were formerly in the possession of the society of Lincoln's 


Inn. (The Royal Hist. Soc.) 


Official publications issued in 1938, in addition to new typewritten lists, etc. :— 

Close Rolls [in Latin]. Henry III, (vol. xiv] : 1268—72. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry IV, vol. v : index [to vols. i-iv], 1399-1413. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI.—Vol.iii: 1435-41.2 Vol. iv: 1441—7.? 

Calendar ofthe Patent Rolls. Philipand Mary.—Vol.i: 15§3-4.2 Vol iii: 1555-7. 

Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, etc. Vol. xii: [39-43] Edward III. 

Curia Regis Rolls [in Latin]. [Vol viii] : 1219-20. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. [Charles II.]—[Vol. xxvi]: 1683-4. 
[Vol. xxvii] : 1684-5. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. William III, [vol. xi] : 1700-2. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies. [Vol. xxxii] : 
1730.* [Vol. xxxiii] : 1731. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. [Vol. xiii]: 1768—75.? 
[Vol. xiv] : 1776-82. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England. [Vol. xli]: June-December 1626. [Vol. 
xli]: January—August 1627. 

Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xvi: 1700-1. 

C. S. B. Buckianp. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


The National Library of Wales. Historical MSS. acquired during the year ending 
31 July 1938 include :— 
A. Donations AND PURCHASES 


‘The Princes of Wales of the Blood Royal of England, with their Armorial Ensigns 
. . s. 1284-1811, by Sir George Nayler (D.N.B.). (His Majesty the King.) 

Plas Yolyn (Ellesmere) MSS. : correspondence and MSS. of Morgan Lloyd, ‘ Morgan 
Llwyd o Wynedd’ (D.N.B.), including a draft statement on the Fifth Monarchy men ; 
MSS. of Col. Tohn Jones, the regicide, including a letter book, 1651—60, documents relating 
to the war in Ireland, petitions for grants of Irish lands, and family letters ; documents 
relating to the part played by William Hanmer of Fennes in the Civil war ; and deeds relating 
to cos. Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, Salop, Oxford, Wiltshire, and to London, 1282—1869. 

Clumber MSS. : genealogies, mainly of North Wales families, c. 1600 ; a transcript by 


1 ‘These documents have been restored to the archives of the Exchequer of Receipt. 
2 The title page of this volume is dated 1937. 
3 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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Sir Edward Walker (D.N.B.) of Rice Merrick's * Morganiae Archaiographia, with an 
account of the Grenville family and other additions to 1675 by the transcriber, and over 100 
coats-of-arms. 

Behrens MSS. : records of the Davies family of Llwyn, Cards, and Ffrwdfal and 
Rhosybedw, Carmarth., 18th-19th cent. : rent-books, rentals, probates, letters of adminis- 
tration, letters, estate documents, deeds relating to cos. Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 
and estate maps and plans. 

D. E. Jenkins (Denbigh) MSS. : rentals of chief rents in Ardudwy, 1623; papers 
relating to the Calvinistic Methodist cause in London, 1785—1867, and to the Naval and 
Military Bible society, c. 1780 ; letters and biographical, genealogical, and other material 
accumulated by the Rev. Dr. D. E. Jenkins. 

Richard Bennett MSS. : Llanbrynmair parochial records, 1708—1827, and pedigrees of 
Montgomeryshire families. 

Letters and receipts, 1787—93, by Robert Raikes (D.N.B.) ; papers of the Rev. John 
Jones, Talysarn (1796—1857, D.N.B.) ; sermons of the Rev. William Rowlands, * Gwilym 
Lleyn ’-(D.N.B.), 1826-9 ; papers of the Roberts family of Llanbrynmair and Conway, 
1825-85 ; correspondence of the Howell family of Llanbrynmair, 1831-88, including 
letters of the Rev. Samuel Roberts, ‘S. R? (D.N.B.) ; and letters relating to the Welsh 
Presbyterian church at Welshpool, 1888—1912. 

Ramsay MSS. : letters received by Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay (D.N.B.) from eminent 
scientists, geologists, educationists, etc., 1944—53, 1867—83 ; Ramsay and Johnes of Dolau 
Cothi family letters. 

Gilbert Williams MSS. : letters relating to the history of the Presbyterian church in the 
Rhostryfan district ; genealogy of the family of Bodgarad, Caern. 

J. W. Jones MSS. : account books of a bootmaker, 1853—71, and a farmer, 1864—8. 

Memoranda by William Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 1680—92, 28 vols. 

Diaries and papers of the Elliss family of Llanafan, Rhandirmwyn, and Aberystwyth, 
19th cent, including ore-smelting records, genealogical memoranda, and an account of 
‘Tomen Dolbenmaen ' ; account book of a Montgomeryshire farmer, 1796-1804 ; MSS. 
relating to the English Copper company, Aberavon, 1840-80; account books of the 
“Tredegar iron works, 1878—80 ; ledgers and account books of a ship chandlers’ and iron- 
mongers’ business at Portmadoc, 1888—1920. 

Case-book of patients of a company of the 42nd regiment of foot, treated in a military 
hospital at Caernarvon, 1808. 

Account of the claim of the earl of Llandaff to Llandaff manor, 1810. 

Poor relief assessment of Llandilofawr parish, Carmarthens., 1854; genealogies of 
Glamorgan families, c. 1840 ; statistics relating to the Calvinistic Methodist churches in 
Liverpool, 1833—74 ; registers of cases of the Penllyn district nursing association, Merioneth, 
1896—1937 ; papers relating to the activities of volunteers in Wales. 

Deeds relating to cos. Brecknock, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Denbigh, 
Merioneth, Monmouth, Radnor, Hereford, Pembroke, and Glamorgan, mid-16th cent.— 
1905 ; and papers relating to Llandilo tithes. 

Allen MSS. : deeds relating to cos. Pembroke and Carmarthen, 1754—1802. 


B. Deposrrs 


Glyn and Brogyntyn MSS. (see BuLLETIN, xiii. 120) : notes on the offices of seneschall, 
escheator, and coroner, on the tenure and measurement of land, etc., 14th cent. ; ‘ Liber 
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epistolaris quondam Ricardi de Bury Episcopi Dunelmensis, 14th cent. (see Trans. of the 
Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xx. 140—4) ; early history of Britain, including chronicle of 
Peter Comestor, 15th cent. ; memoranda of pleas, 16th cent. ; account of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's trial, etc., 16th cent. ; Higden's Polichronicon, ending at 1377, 15th cent. ; anti- 
quities and memoirs of Middle, Salop, 1786 ; chronology of the Civil war in Wales, 18th 
cent. ; abstracts of Brogyntyn deeds and documents, 1485—1645 ; illuminated records of 
history, 13th cent.-1619 ; account of the naval career of Adm. Sir George F. Seymour 
(D.N.B.) by his daughter, 1848 ; correspondence of Sir William Maurice and Sir John 
Owen (D. N.B.) of Clenennau and the families of Owen and Gore of Brogyntyn and Godol- 
phin of Abertanat, 16th—-18th cent. ; accounts, rentals, and pedigrees, 17th—19th cent. ; 
records of Broniarth manor, 1420-1779 ; and deeds relating to cos. Anglesey, Caernarvon, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, and Salop, 1284—1857. 

Buckley-Jones MSS. : deeds and letters relating to the Cefn Bryntalch estate, Llandyssil, 
Montgomerys., and to cos. Montgomery, Radnor, Anglesey, Salop, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Middlesex and to Chichester, 1535-1910; land tax records for various hundreds in cos. 
Montgomery, Brecknock, and Radnor, 1825-8 ; Newtown tithe accounts, 1808-11 ; 
and social, administrative, legal, political, military, ecclesiastical, and educational papers 
relating to Montgomeryshire, 1606-1865. 

Glansevern MSS. (see BurrgTIN, xv. 126-7) : rentals, account books, and other records 
of two Montgomeryshire estates, 1775—1918 ; miscellanea, 1564—20th cent. 

Presbyterian Church of Wales MSS. : 'l'revecca records, including letters of George 
Whitefield and Howell Harris, 1736—73 ; diary of Richard Tibbott, Llanbrynmair, 1744 ; 
minute books of the London Welsh Auxiliary Bible society, 1814—9 ; account book of 
Bethel chapel, Llanwyno, 1847—79 ; and papers relating to Bala Theological college, 
1893-1937. 

O. Gilbert Davies MSS. : correspondence relating to South Wales coal-mining and 
shipping affairs, 1832—1901 ; to the proposed Mid-Wales railway extension bill, 1870-2 ; 
and deeds concerning cos. Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, and Salop, and Chester. 

Adrian Stokes MSS. : memoranda books of, and biographical MSS. concerning, William 
Alexander Madocks (D.N.B.) ; account books and registers of Portmadoc harbour, 1825- 
1916; MSS. relating to Welsh railways, 1860-97 ; shipping, lead-mining, and slate- 
quarrying records ; nominal and muster rolls of the Caernarvonshire volunteers, 1860—83 ; 
a jurors’ book for Caernarvonshire, 1874. 

Robertson Williams MSS. : industrial (mainly slate-quarrying, lead-mining, and railway), 
ecclesiastical, education, banking, insurance, legal, and election records relating to Mid- 
Wales, 1811-1909; and deeds concerning cos. Montgomery, Merioneth, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, Brecknock, Caernarvon, Flint, Pembroke, and Radnor, 1642-1911. 

Records of the board of guardians of the Cardigan union and of the poor law institution 
at St. Dogmaels, 1837—1935 ; of the Llansilin rural district council, Denbighs., 1855— 
1935 ; and of the ‘ Home for Friendless and Destitute Girls, Wrexham, 1903—36. 

Pedigree of Col. John Jones, * the regicide ' (D. N.B.), and of Margaret his wife, copied 
from the original, now lost, by Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt (D.N.B.) (see Archaeol. 
Cambrensis, 1863). l 

Papers, 1857—1903, of Col. G. E. Lloyd of Troedyraur, Carmarthens., relating to his 
military career in India and South Africa, and including letters from H. H. (afterwards Earl) 
Kitchener. 

Archives of the printing and publishing business of Messrs. Gee and Son, Denbigh, 
1802—1915. . 
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Spence-Colby MSS. : relating to properties in Carmarthenshire, 1282-1696. 

Eaton Evans and Williams (Haverfordwest) MSS. : deeds relating to cos. Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, Merioneth, Cardigan, Surrey, and to London, 1296—1850 ; to the Free School 
of Haverfordwest, 1580—1822 ; records of the manors of Manorbier, Penaly, and Prender- 
gast, 1618-1850; Pembrokeshire parliamentary election records, etc., 1828—32 ; and 
business archives, papers concerning charities, estate maps and plans, etc., 18th and 19th cent. 

Deeds relating to cos. Brecknock, Glamorgan, Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, and Gloucester, and to London, 1323-1870 ; manorial, industrial, political, 
genealogical, local government, and other records relating mainly to Brecknockshire. 

Maesnewydd MSS. : relating to cos. Cardigan, Merioneth, and Montgomery, 1550— 
1879. 

T Francis Davies MSS. : deeds relating to cos. Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomery, 13th cent.—1833 ; compoti of John Nash, receiver of the revenue for South Wales, 
1688 ; and of the bishop of St. Asaph, collector of the tithes of the clergy of the diocese, 1688. 

Newman, Paynter & Co. MSS. : deeds relating to cos. Flint, Denbigh, Chester, Breck- 
nock, Anglesey, Montgomery, and Pembroke, 1668—1882. __ 

Deeds relating to properties in cos. Anglesey, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Pembroke, and 
Flint, 1553-1913 ; Manchester, and Crowton, Cheshire, 18th—1gth cent. ; particulars of 
mines in Llanengan, Caern. ; and records relating to local government and the administration 
of justice in Pwllheli and Lleyn ; extracts from the court roll of Talley manor, Carmarthens., 
1747—1805. 


C. PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


‘The Custody of the Local Records of Wales,’ revised and enlarged edition. 
‘A List of Anglesey Manuscripts and Records in the Library,’ issued in cyclostyle. 
‘Typewritten copies of lists of the following large collections were compiled :—Brogyntyn 
(series I), Penpont, Glynllivon, Nevill, Newman Paynter, Plas Yolyn, Maesnewydd, E. 
Francis Davies and D. Morgan Lewis. 
W. Lr. Davis. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY 


University College of North Wales, Bangor.’ Historical MSS. acquired since the com- 
pilation of the list in BULLETIN, xvi. 201, and before 31 Dec. 1938 :— 


Deposrts 


Llysdulas papers : 264. MSS. concerning the Lewis family, the Rev. Edward Hughes, 
lands in Kinmel and Dyffryn Aled, Denbighs., the Bodeon estate, Anglesey, the Dinorben . 
peerage, and the Neave inter-marriage, 1871. 

Bodorgan papers : 1,630 MSS. concerning the Meyrick estate, W. Anglesey, the Bolds 
of Tre’rddol and Woods of Rhosmor, Owen Meyrick the elder (d. 1759); rentals, 18th 
cent., rebuilding accounts, 1779—84 ; household books, 1780—99 ; surveys, maps, agency 
journals, and court-leet records. 

Penrhyn Castle papers : 2,194. MSS. comprising the Griffith documents, 1288—1627 ; 
papers concerning the Williams family and the Warburton-Yonge moieties, 1647—1765 ; 
the families of Pennant and Douglas-Pennant ; Jamaica estates ; estate administration ; 
quay and quarries. 

1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
DoNATIONS 


Papers of Robert Isaac Jones [Alltud Eifion] and his family of Ynyscynhaiarn parish, 
1729—1868 ; records of the brick-work industry, Buckley, and of the Catherall family, 
1754-1870 ; maps of Owen Holland’s estates in Ardudwy, Merioneth, and Conway, 
1760, 1776 ; survey of the Methlan estate, Llyn, 1776 ; of the Meillionydd estate, 1792, 
1793; negotiations attending the Henllan enclosure award, 1814 ; diaries of an Amlwch 
farmer, 1821 ; and a Clynnog farmer, 1869—73 ; history of the Penmaenmawr sett- 
quarries, 1827—88 ; MSS. concerning the Holland quarry enterprises, Ffestiniog, 1839—47 ; 
quarryman’s account book, 1879—1904 ; quarryman's diaries, 1898, 1904 ; freight-lists of 
ships trading between Liverpool and Caernarvonshire ports, 1867 ; 33 farm diaries of Hendre 
Feinws by Fourcrosses, 1867—1923 ; and 68 of Talartro in Ardudwy, 1873-1929 ; diaries 
of Edward Roberts of Dolwyddelan concerning the building of the * Crimea’ tunnel, slate- 
quarries, and life in Colorado, 1877—1922 ; accounts of woollen factories in Penycaerau by 
Aberdaron, 1873-1912, and Tanygrisiau, 1899—1902 ; records of the Welsh colony in 
Patagonia, with a map of the Chubut Valley holdings, 1885 ; ledgers of a Llanberis outfitter, 
1905—26 ; 2 MSS. concerning Portmadoc, 1908—10 ; and 3 discussing place-names, cos. 
Flint, Denbigh, and Monmouth. 

Copies of letters of the Rev. Nicholas Owen of Llandyfrydog, 1788-91, 1794 ; note 
books by Robert Jones, Rhoslan, and Daniel his son, 1790—1818 ; register of Bethel Con- 
gregational chapel, Caerns., 1815-52 ; of Brynmelyn Sunday school (M.C.), 1819, 1824, 
1827 ; 3 MSS. by the Rev. David Elias of Pentraeth, 1817—39 ; records of Dr. Ellis Evans, 
Baptist historian, 1818, 1823-24 ; Holyhead Baptist chapel register, 1825-61 ; MSS. 
concerning religious developments in Menai Bridge, especially amongst Presbyterians, 
1826—96 ; papers of Rev. Robert Jones of Llanllyfni, 1830—80 ; and 154 music MSS., 


chiefly on religious themes. 
T. RICHARDS. 


PLACES APPROVED BY THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS FOR 
THE DEPOSIT OF MANORIAL RECORDS } 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— y 
Charter from William, Earl Ferrers, to Garendon abbey, 12th cent. ; churchwardens' 
miscellanea of St. Margaret’s parish, Leicester, 1677—1763 ; Cossington highway book, 
1784—1801; 3 MSS. relating to the Boultbee family, 1793, 1804 ; and 6 to the Pochin 
family of Wigston Magna ; and 211 MSS. concerning Husband's Bosworth, Wigston Magna, 


and many other places in Leicestershire, 157 5—19th cent. 
ELEANOR SWIFT. 


NorFOLk. 
Norwich Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1937 and 1938 :— 
Four MSS. including an agreement for dividing and improving Aldeby marsh, 1614. 
Sixty deeds and papers chiefly relating to the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
18th and 19th cent. 
Haveringland estate documents : about 1300 deeds and other MSS. relating to Havering- 
land, Felthorpe, and Cawston, 16th—2oth cent. 


1 See also National Library of Wales and the University College of North Wales, Bangor, above. 
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About 350 deeds relating to Hockwold, Methwold, Feltwell, Wilton, and elsewhere, 
14th—19th cent. 

About 200 deeds relating to Binham and East co from the Clarke-Thornhill 
collection, 1 5th—19th cent. 

Hales Hall court roll, 1623-34, and 1638—41 ; 20 miscellaneous deeds and papers, 
17th and 18th cent. ; 22 deeds relating to Tibenham, Wroxham, and Moulton, 1513-1876 ; 
and one to Cringleford, 1431. 

Sixteen deeds relating to Blakeney and Wiveton, 17th—19th cent. ; and 15 to Methwold, 
Feltwell, and 'Tuddenham, 13th—16th cent. 

Thirty deeds relating to Crimplesham and Stradsett, 1613-1 806. 

Four papers relating to Great Ellingham, Saham Toney, and Mattishall. 

Norwich, St. George's club minute books, 1914—38. 


Historical MSS. deposited by the Norfolk Record Society in 1937 and 1938 :— 


Transcript of Norwich institutions, book iv, 1 346—54. 

Great Cressingham rectory court books, 1649—1874. 

Three charters relating to Horstead, 1452 and 1478. 

Eight deeds and papers relating to Rudham, Gressenhall, ‘Terrington, Wereham, and 
North Runcton. 

Forty deeds and papers relating to Hindolveston and Briston, 14th—17th cent. 

About 80 account rolls and court rolls and books, chiefly relating to Martham, and some 
to West Somerton, 14th—18th cent. 

Pickenham court rolls, 1486—1696 ; Houghton court books, 1625-96 ; nd Barton 
Bendish court rolls, 1423-1660. 

Forty deeds and papers relating to Trowse next Norwich, 18th and 19th cent. ; 20 deeds 
chiefly relating to Redwell St, Norwich, 1662-1813 ; and abstracts of title relating to 
premises in Norwich. 

About 200 deeds relating to Hingham, Bacton, Hemsby, and Norwich, 14th—19th cent. ; 
and Strumpshaw court roll, 1607—24. 

‘Ten deeds relating to Hindolveston, 16th and 17th cent., and one to Thurning, 1598. 

Cawston court rolls, 1461—83, and 1485-1506. 

About 200 deeds and papers relating to Somerton, Suff., Norwich, Fersfield, Lopham, 
Wymondham, Burgh St. Peter, Cawston, Hellesdon, and West Lynn, 17th—19th cent. ; 
and 13 to Norwich parishes, 1765—1888. 

Two Dawson Turner MSS. and one Great Yarmouth deed, 1672. 

About 2,000 deeds and court rolls relating to Rougham, from 12th cent. 

Three boxes of deeds relating to Hillington and Docking. 


Grorce HAYWARD. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northamptonshire Record Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


DONATIONS 


MSS. relating to the Bedford Level, 18th—19th cent. ; the Vaux peerage claim, 1836 ; 
and numerous deeds concerning many places in Northants., 16th—19th cent. 
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DEPOSITS 


Isham correspondence, 1606—1700, 4 boxes. 
Deeds chiefly concerning Furtho, from 13th cent. 
Estate papers of the Wingfield family of Tickencote, Rutland. 
Byfield parish records, including churchwardens’ accounts, vestry minutes, by-laws for 
the regulation of open fields, and settlement orders, 17th—19th cent. 
Joan WAKE. 


SOMERSET. 
Somerset Record Office. Historical MSS. acquired in 1938 :— 


A. DONATIONS AND PURCHASES 


Documents relating to Shepton Mallet and Taunton gaols, 1824—1927, 22 vols. 

The Hungerford Cartulary, c. 1475, with notes concerning it. 

Superintendent’s ledger, Taunton turnpike trust, 1856, 1 vol. 

MSS. concerning Dunster apprentices, 1770—89, 1 vol.; and 444 deeds and other 
documents relating to many places in Somerset, [1415]}-1854. 


B. Depasrrs 


Civil records of churchwardens and overseers of East Quantoxhead, 1750-99, 1 vol. ; 
ecclesiastical and civil records of the incumbent, churchwardens and overseers, vestry clerk, 
constables, surveyors of highways, collectors, and commissioners of sewers of Banwell, 
[1640]-1895, 81 vols. ; and similar MSS. for Misterton, [1624 ]—1937, 5 vols. ; and Lyng, 
1679-1927, 11 vols. 

Forty-nine MSS. relating to the Hayward family of Evercreech, Freshford, and West- 
wood, Wilts., [1609]—1812 ; 12 to Taunton Deane manor, [1586]-1849 ; MSS. con- 
cerning the Barrow Court estate and Gore family, 20 vols. ; the Brown and Stark families, 
the Court House, Combe St. Nicholas, and the tobacco and cloth trade, 1 529—1888, 7 vols. ; 
and the forest lands charity, 1729—1919, 7 vols. ; and many miscellaneous deeds and other 
documents concerning Somerset, c. 14th—20th cent. 

HanRorp Kno. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, catalogue 
number, and page; to auctioneers' catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot. 
Where a large collection is offered for sale in two or more parts, the first day of sale of each section 
is given here.) 


1. Collections. 2. Miscellaneous Doeuments : 


Bznzsronp Papers. Over 6,000 official 
papers of William Carr Beresford received English before 1603. 
during his service in Portugal, including 
letters from Wellington, Canning, and other * Collectanea de Forestis, giving peram- 
statesmen and generals, 1809—14 ; and 200  bulations, charters, and pleas relating to 
letters received 1816—37 (Sotheby, 18. xii. the royal forests, late 15th cent, 85 fos. 
1939, no. 679). (Quaritch, 566, p. 57). i 
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Modern British. 

‘The high way to Hedelbergh' by 
Thomas (later Baron) Fairfax, containing 
the ‘ Argument’ which is missing in the 
B.M. MS. of that work, c. 1625, 32 fos. 
(Quaritch, 566, pp. 57—8). 

Sixty-two letters from John Biscoe, resi- 
dent in London, to ‘Squire and Madam’ 
Maunsel of Buckinghamshire, giving parlia- 
mentary and foreign news, 18 July 1696— 
27 July 1706 (Sotheby, 18. xii. 1939, no. 
688). 


Over 4o MSS. concerning the installa- 
tion of the telegraph into the London police 
offices, 1858—63 (G. H. Last, 246, p. 22). 


British Loeal. 
Grants, leases, and marriage settlements 


concerning lands in many English counties, 
1292—1796 (J. B. Bignell, 8, pp. 1—6). 

Maps and plans of estates and farms in 
many counties in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, 1631—1868 (ibid. 9, pp. 2—10, 12). 

‘Twenty-two documents signed by the 
Adam Brothers concerning property in New 
Bond Street, Grosvenor Street, Adelphi 
Terrace, and Adam Street, 1765-1800 
(Sotheby, 18. xii. 1939, no. 678). 

List of inhabitants of Ely St. Mary’s, 
Cambs., with the numbers engaged in hus- 
bandry and trade, 1811, 22 pp. (Dobell, 52, 


P. 3). 
Colonial. 


Thirty deeds and plans concerning pro- 
perties in the West Indies, 1750-1833 (J. B. 
Bignell, 9, pp. 10-2). 
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(A) THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Biaxeway, JOHN BRICKDALE, 98 
Bolingbroke, Viscount: See Saint-John, Henry 


CHILLINGWORTH, WirLIAM, 98 
Cook, James, 98 


Deanez, Six ANTHONY, 46 
Dymoke, Sir John, 98 


FLETCHER, JouN, 98 
Freeman, Sir Ralph, 46 


Gorre or Goucu, STEPHEN, 46 
Gunthorpe or Gandorp, John, 150 


HasriNcs, Lany ELIZABETH, 150 
Sir Hugh, 150 

Hawkwood, Sir John de, 98 

Haydock, Roger, 150 

Hill, Roger, 99 

Howard, Sir Robert, 99 

Hyde, Anne, duchess of York, 47 


LEYBOURNE, LEYBURN, Lemsurn, or LEEBURN, 
ROGER DE, 99 
Lyly, John, 99 


Manet or Maret, WiLLIAM, 99 
Morgan or Yong, John, 151 
Morley, George, 47 


Onstow, RICHARD, ISI 
Pogreva, BEiLBY, 151 


SaiNT-Jouw, Henry, Viscounr BOLINGBROKE, 
ISI 
Scarle, John, 151 


Vane, Sir HENRY, THE ELDER, 99 


Venn, John, 99 


WaLDEGRAVE, Sir WiLLIAM, 49 
Wynn, Sir John, 99 


YouNc: See Morcan 
York, duchess of: See Hyde, Anne 


(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ACCESSIONS AND MIGRATIONS) 


Asses Ropine, Essex, 56 

Aberavon, Glam., 154 

Aberdaron, Caernarvon., 157 

Aberdeen university, 1 10 

Abertanat, Salop., 155 

Aberystwyth, Cardigan., 154 

Abingdon abbey, Essex, 54 

* Account of the Mint in the Tower of London,’ 
110 

Accounts, 50-2, 54~5, 63, 100-2, 104, 106-9, 
IIZ, 154-8 
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Adam brothers, 160 
Admiralty court, 62 
Africa, 112 
maps, 64 
See also Algeria and South Africa 
Agas, Ralph, 54 
Agglethorpe, Yorks., rog 
Aggsbach, Vincentius de, ‘ Replicatio contra 
defensorum laudatorii docte ignorancie,' 57 
Agnese, Baptista, 64. 
Aigueblanche, Peter of, bp. of Hereford, 51 * 
. X 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Aiskew, Yorks., 109 
Aix-en-Laie, 110 
Albuhasim, ‘ De Chirurgia," 111 
Alcester, Warws., 107, 108 Zi: 
Alcock, John, bp. of Ely, 103 
Aldwell, T. W. H. 106 
Aldeby, Norf., 157 
Alderley, Glos., 102 
Alderton, Suff., 106 
Alexander VI, Pope, 50 
Alford, Som., 53 
Algeria, 111 
Allesley, Warws., 108 
Almeley, Heref., 56 
Almshoe, Herts., 104 
Alne, Yorks., 109 
Alton, Staffs., 105 dis 
Alvechurch, Warws., 108 
Ambaston, Derby., 53 
America, 51, 64 435, 153 
maps, 64 
See also West Indies 
Amersham, Bucks., 52 
Amlwch, Anglesey, 157 
Amsterdam, IOT 
Andrews, Thomas, 51 
Anglesey, 155—6 passim 
Anne, Queen, 111 ` 
Anstey, Herts., 104. ser 
Ansty, Warws., 108 
* Apologia contra invectivam elucidationis mis- 
tice theologia, 57 
* Apologia docte ignorancie,’ 57 
Appleton Roebuck, Yorks., xog 
Arches, court of, 11I 
Ardern, Walter, 60 
Ardres, Herts., 104. 
Ardudwy, Denbigh., 154, 157 dis 
Armenia, III 
Army, British, ror 
lists, III 
See also Militia 
Arrow, Warws., 108 
Ashbourne, Derby., 52-3 
Ashdon, Essex, 56 
Asheldham, Essex, 53-4. 
Ashford, Midd., 105 
Ashton-under-Hill, Glos., 102 
Asia, maps, 64. 
Assize rolls, 64, 100 
Astley, Warws., 108 ài: 
Aston, Warws., 108 
Aston family pedigrees, 64 


Atherstone, Warws., 107 

Att Felde family, 103 

Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, princess of Wales, 62 
Auston, Yorks., 109 

Australia, 112 

Awre, Glos., 102 

Aylesbury, Bucks., 52 47s, 101, 111 

Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts, 104 


BABINGTON, Z., 100 
Bacton, Norf., 158 
Badger, Salop., 100 
Baillet, Adrien, tot 
Baines, Thomas, 112 
Bala, Merioneth., 155 
Ball, Robert, 63 
Ballingdon, Essex, 55 
Balsall, Warws., 107 
Bangor, University college of N. Wales, 156 
Bank of England, 51, 62 
Banwell, Som., 159 
Bardfield, Essex, 55 
Barking, Essex, 54 
Barnby, Yorks., 109 
Barnstaple, Devon, 53 
Barre family, 103 
Barrow Court, Som., 159 
Barston, Warws., 107 
Barton Bendish, Norf., 158 
Bassyngbourne, Sir Warin de, 103 
Battle abbey, Sussex, 51 
Bawdsey, Suff., 106 
Beachborough, Kent, 50 
Beaudesert, Warws., 108 
Beaumont, Essex, 55 dis 
Beaumont-with-M oze, Essex, 55 
Beauvais, Vincent of, * Gesta Tartarorum, 100 
Beckford, Glos., 102 
Bedfield, Suf., 106 
Bedford, 108 

county record office, 51-2 
Bedford Level, Northants., 158 
Bedfordshire records, 51 
Bedingfield, Sir R., 58 
Bedingfield Hall, Suf., 106 
Belbroughton, Worcs., 57 
Belfast, Queen's University library, 51 
Bell, Charles Frederic Moberley, 62 
Bellanger, M. —, rrr 
Bellhouse, Essex, 53 
Benenden, Kent, 103 
Benington, Herts., 104 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Bennett, Richard, 154. 
Benolt, Thomas, 63 
Beoley, Worcs., 60 
Berden, Essex, 55 
Beresford, William Carr, 159 
Berkeley, Glos., 102 
Berkshire, ror 
visitations, 63 
Berkswell, Warws., 107 is, 108 
Bermondsey, Midd., 63, 107 
Beverley, Yorks., 102 
Minster, 109 
Bicknacre priory, Essex, 56 
Biddell, Arthur, 106 
Hermann, 106 
Bidford, Warws., 108 
Biggleswade, Beds., 52 
Bildestone, Suff., 106 
Billericay, Essex, 53 
Binham, Norf., 158 
Binton, Warws., 108 
Birdingbury, Warws., 60 
Birmingham, Warws., 59, 60 passim, 108 
reference library, 59-60 
Birstall, Yorks., 109 
Biscoe, John, 160 
Bixene family, 103 
Blackmore, Essex, 53 
Blainville, Normandy, 53 
Blakemere, Heref., 100 
Blakeney, Norf., 158 
Blunham, Beds., 52 
Bluntswall, Essex, 54. 
Bobbingworth, Essex, 54. 
Bocking, Essex, 55 
Bodeon, Anglesey, 156 
Bodgarad family, 154. 
Bodleian library, 100 
Bodorgan MSS., 156 
Boreham, Essex, 55 4i5, 56 
Bouchier family, 103 
Boultbee family, 157 
Bowland, Yorks,. 109 
Boxbury, Herts., 103, 104 
Boys, John, 107 
Bradbourne, Derby., 52 
Bradby, Miss E. D., 102 
Bradfield, Yorks., 109 
Bradford, J. G., 58 
Bradwell-on-sea cum Pilton, Essex, 55 
Braiseworth, Suff., 106 
Braughyng, ‘Thomas, 103 dis 
Brecknockshire, 154, 155 dis, 156 dis 


Brent, Som., Irr 
Brentford, Midd., ro; 
Brentwood, Essex, 53, 54 
Breton, or * Britton,’ John le, 61 
Brett, A., 109 
Bricet, Suff., 106 
Brien, Sir Guy de, 103 2i: 
Brightside Bierlow, Y orks,. 109 
Brimington, Derby., 53 
Brinkley family, 106 
Brinklow, Warws., 60 
Bristol, 102 zer 
archives department, 102 
Briston, Norf., 158 
British Museum, 50-1 
* Britton’: See Breton 
Broadstairs, Kent, 107 
Brockman family, 50 
Brogyntyn, Salop., 155 zs 
Brogyntyn MSS., 154, 156 
Bromehead, the Rev. J., 53 
Bromwich Castle, Staffs., 64. 
Bromwich family, 64 
Brondesbury, Midd., 105 
Broniarth, Montgom., 155 
Brooke family, 109 
Brookfield, Derby., 53 
Brooks, Shirley, 101 
Brougham, Henry Peter, Baron Brougham and 
Vaux, 110 
Broughton Staveley, Bucks., 52 
Brouning, Agnes, 103 
Roger, 103 
Brown family, 159 
Broxbourne, Herts., 104 
Broxted, Essex, 56 
Brunton, Northumb., 111 
Brut chronicle, 6r, 110 
Brynmelyn, Herts., 157 
Buckingham, duke of: See Villiers, George 
Buckinghamshire, 60, 62, 160 
Archaeological Society, 52 
visitations, 63 
Buckley, Flints., 157 
Buckley, F., 58 dis 
G. B., 58 
Buckley-Jones MSS., 155 
Bulkington, Warws., 108 
Bumpstead, Essex, 54 
Burgh St. Peter, Norf., 158 
Burghill, Heref., 56 
Burgundy, Mary, duchess of, 64 
Burleigh, Herts., 103 dis, 104 N 
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* Burneham Marshe,’ 63 

Burnet, Alexander, archbp. of Glasgow, 51 
Burroughs, Sir Frederick William Traill, 51 
Burton, John, 101 

Burton Dassett, Warws., 108 

Bury, Richard de, bp. of Durham, 155 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suf., 63 

Business records, 62 

Buttsbury, Essex, 53, 54. 

Byfield, Northants., 159 

Byron, George Gordon, sixth Baron, 59 


CAERNARVON, 154—7 passim 

Caernarvonshire, 155 dis 

Caley, John, 64. 

Calton, Staffs., 105 

Camberwell, Minet library, 110 

Cambridge, 108 dis 
University library, 51 

Canewdon, Esser, 55 

Canning, Charles John, Earl Canning, 50 
George, 159 

Cannix, Herts., 104 dis 

Canterbury, archbp. of: See Whitgift, John 
St. Lawrence’s hospital, 100 

Cape colony, 112 

Cape of Good Hope, 110, 112 sr 

Cardiganshire, 154—6 passim 

Carmarthenshire, 111, 154-6 passim 

Carmichael, John, third earl of Hyndford, 50 

Carteret, John, first Earl Granville, 153 

Cartularies, 100, 159 

Castellensis, Johannes, ‘De fine religiose 

perfectionis, 57 

* De natura, gracia, gloria,’ 57 

* Catalogue of the Dukes, Marquesses and Earls 

until 1667, 61 
Catherall family, 157 
Cavendish, William Henry, third duke of 
Portland, 110 

Cawston, Norf. 157, 158 dis 

Chabot, Guy, Seigneur de Jarnac, 64. 

‘Chalcombe, Northants., 65—4. 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks., 52 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 62 dis 

Chandler, Charles, 56 

Chapel Chorlton, Staffs., 105 

Chapel registers, 52, 157 žer 

Charles I, 51 

Charles IX of France, 64. 

Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 51, 62 

Charlotte, Queen, 110 


Charlton manor, Midd., 105 
Charters, 50, 51 Ji, 54, 58, 62 zer, 63, 100 bis, 
106, III, 157-9 
laries : See Cartularies 
Cheadle, Staffs., ro5 
Chelles, Herts., 103 
Chelmsford, Essex, 54. passim 
Essex record office, 53-6 
Chelsin, Herts., 103, 104 
Cheltenham, Glos., 102 
Chertesey family, 103 
Chesfield, Herts., 104 
Cheshire, 57 dis, 58. dis 
heraldic MSS., 57 passim 
Cheshunt, Herts., 103 
Chester, 57 bis, 155, 156 
Chichester, Sussex, 155 
Chickney, Essex, 56 
Childerditch, Essex, 53 dis 
Chilton, Bucks., 63 
Chiswell family, 55 
Chiswick, Midd., 105 
Chrishall, Essex 56 dis 
‘ Chronique de l'Estat et Principaute du noble 
Evesche de Liège; 64 
Chubut valley, Patagonia, 157 
Churchover, Warws., 108 
Churchwardens accounts, 52 bis, 56, 63, 102, 
106, 108 dis, 109, 111, 157, 159 passim 
Churchyard inscriptions, 106 
Cinque ports, barons of, 63 
Cirencester, Glos., 102 
City of London v. the London Dock company, 
58 
Clapperton, Hugh. 112 
Clare, Suff., 63 dis 
Clark, Richard, 58 
Clarke, Anthony, 64. 
Sir Alured, 112 
Clarke-Thornhill family, 105 
MSS., 158 
Clarkson, Thomas, 106 dis 
Clavering, Essex, 53, 54 4:5 
Clayton MSS., 55 
Clerkenwell, Midd., 110 
Order of St. Tohn., 110 
Clifford, ‘Thomas de, eighth Baron Clifford, so 
Chfton, Warws., 108 
Clive, Robert, 64. 
Clynnog, Caernarvon., 157 
Clockmakers, provincial, 58 
Clophill, Beds., 52 
* Close Rolls,’ 153 
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Close Rolls, Calendars of, 153 Zi: 

Clumber MSS., 153 

Cockernhoe, Herts., 104 

Codices, 57 

Codicote, Herts., 104 

Cokayn family, 103 

Colchester public library, 61 

Cold Aston, Glos., 103 

Coleshill in Amersham, Bucks., 52 

* Collectanea de Forestis,’ 159 

Callier, John, 105 

Collins, James, and Co., 101 

Colmworth, Beds., 52 

Colne priory, Essex, 54 passim 

Colorado, 157 

Colton, Staffs., 105 

Combe St. Nicholas, Som., 159 

Comestor, Peter, 155 

Company records, 58 passim, 106 

Compotus : See Accounts 

Compton, the Rt. Hon. Sir Spencer, 101 

‘ Constabulariorum Castri Dovoriae Serie,’ 63 

Conway, Caernarvon., 154, 157 

Consular posts, British, 152 2i: 

Cook, Robert, Clarenceux King of Arms, 61 

Cooper, Charles Purton, 153 

Coote, Gen. Sir Eyre, 64. 

Cornwall, visitations, 63 dis 

Coronation records, 59, 61, 63, 101 

Corringham, Essex, 55 

Corse, Glos., 102 

Coruña, 50 

Cossington, Leics., 157 

Cottington, Sir Francis, 51 

Coughton, Warws., 108 

Court of Arches, 111 

Court rolls, 50, 52-6, 60 dis, 63 bis, 104 passim, 
106-7, 109 passim, 111 bis, 156 bis, 158 
passim 

Covenanters, 51 

Coventry, Lord Keeper, 60 

Coventry, Warws., 60, 108 

Cowbridge grange, Essex, 54 

Cowick, Devon, 53 

Cowley, Yorks., 109 

Cowton, Yorks., 109 

Cradley, Heref., 56 

Cranewell, John, 103 

Cranford, Midd., 105 

Crimplesham, Norf., 158 

Cringleford, Norf., 158 

Cromwell, Richard, 61 

Croome D'Abitot, Worcs., 60 


Crondon park, Essex, 53, 54. 
Croydon, Surrey, 107 
public libraries, 107 
Crowton, Ches., 156 
Cuckfield, Sussex, 63 
Cumberland, 57 
* Curia Regis Rolls,’ 153 
Cusa, Nicolaus de, * Apologia docte ignorancie,’ 


57 
* Custody of the Local Records of Wales,’ 156 
Customs officials, 62 
Custumals, $4, 59, 63 dis, 105, 107 


Daseri v. WiLcocKson, 59 
Dagenham, Essex, 54. 
* Daily Chronicle,’ 102 
Danbury, Essex, 55 
Darleston, Staffs., 105 
Davies, E. Francis, 156 2i: 
O. Gilbert, 155 
family of Llwyn, Cardigan., 154 
Davy, W. E., 106 
Deans, Essex, 55 
Debden, Essex, 55 passim 
* De Chirurgia, 111 
' De cognoscendo Deum,’ 57 
Deerhurst, Glos., 60 
* Defensorium laudatorii docte ignorancie,’ 57 
* De fine religiose perfectionis et de modo fruendi 
Deo in presenti vita,’ 57 
‘ De gestis Britonum, 5o 
De Hoo family, 103 
Dell, John, 101 : 
* Dell’ historie del Regno di Napoli,’ 100 
Dellerton, Thomas, 103 
De Mauny family, 103 
Denbighshire, 153, 154—7 
Dengie, Essex, 53, 54 dis 
Denmark, 51 
‘De natura, gracia, gloria et beatitudine in 
patria, 57 
Denham, Midd., 105 
Dennett : See Hooton v. Dennett 
Deopham, Norf., 63 
De Perrers family, 103 
Derby public libraries, museum and art gallery, 
52-3 
Derbyshire, 105 
pedigrees, 63 
De Ristlinge family, 103 
Dersingham, Norf., 63 . 
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De Vere, John, thirteenth earl of Oxford, 103 
Robert, third earl of Oxford, 54 
family, earls of Oxford, 54. 

* De visione Dei,’ 57 

Devon, 108 

Devonshire visitations, 63 dis 

* Dialogus idiote et oratoris de sapiencia, 57 

* Di Commentarii delle Cose di Francia,’ roo 

Dinham, John, Lord Dinham, 103 

Dinorben, Denbigh., 156 

Diss, Norf., 63 

Docking, Norf., 158 

Doddinghurst, Essex, 53 

Dodwell, Warws., 108 

Dogenow, John, 103 

Dolau Cothi, Radnor., 154. 

Dolwyddelan, Caernarvon., 157 

Donnington, Salop., 105 

Dore, Derby., 53 

Dorset, visitations, 63 

Douglas-Pennant family, 156 

Dover castle, 63 

Doveridge, Staffs., 105 

. Dowles, Worcs., 60 

Downham, Essex, 55 

Doynton, Glos., 102 

Drayton-in-Hales, Staffs., 105 

Drayton-in-the-Moors, Staffs., 105 

Duckworth, Rear Adm. Sir. J. T., 64 

Dudley, Robert, first earl of Leicester, 53, 60 

Dugdale, William, 57 

Duigan, W. H., 62 

Dulas, Heref., 56 

Dundas, Henry, first Viscount Melville, 57, 

IIO fer 
Robert, second Viscount Melville, 57 

* Dunflat,' 62 

Dunmow, Essex, 107 

Dunnington, Warws., 108 

Dunster, Som., 159 

Durham, 57 
bishop of: See Bury, Richard de 

Dyffryn Aled, Denbigh., 156 

Dymock, Glos., 102 


Eaninc, Midd., 105 
Earls Colne, Essex, 54. bis 
Easby, Yorks., 109 
East India company, 57 bis 
East Ardsley, Yorks., 109 
Braddenham, Norf., 158 
- Ham, Essex, 107 dis 


East Hanningfield, Essex, 53—4. 
Harnham, Wilts., rr: 
Horndon, Essex, 53, 54 ir 
India company, 57 is 
Mersea rectory, Essex, 55 
Quantoxhead, Som., 159 
Yorkshire, 102 
Ecclesfield, Yorks., 109 ois 
Ecclesiastical records, 108, 155 is, 159 
See also Chapel registers a#d Church- 
wardens accounts 
Eckington, Derby., 53 
Eden, Sir William, ror 
Edgar, Devereux, 106 
Edgbaston, Warws., 60 
Edgware, Midd., 63, 105 
* Edictz et Ordonnances politiques,’ 61 
Edinburgh castle, 151 - 
Edmonton, Midd., 105 
Edward 11, 54, 100 
Edwards, Thomas, rro 
Egham, Surrey, 107 
Elias, the Rev. David, 157 
Elizabeth, Queen, 57, 61 
Ellastone, Staffs., 105 
Ellerby, Yorks., 109 
Ellesmere MSS., 153 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert, second Lord Minto, ror 
Ellis, C. A., Baron Howard de Walden, 50 
Elliss family, 154 
Eimdon, Essex, 56 
Elvaston, Derby., 53 
Ely, bp. of: See Alcock, John 
Richard of, bp. of London, 54 
Ely St. Mary's, Camb., x6o 
Enfield, Midd., 105 is 
Enclosures: See Inclosure papers 
England, Bank of, 51, 62 
English Copper company, Aberavon, 154. 
Ernley family, 109 
Essex inns, 56 
record office, Chelmsford, 53—6. 
visitations, 63 
Estreat rolls, 54. 
Ettingshall, Staffs., 105 
Europe, maps, 64. 
Evans, Alcwyn, rrr 
Eaton, 156 
Dr. Ellis, 157 
Evelyn, Sir John, 61, 62 
family, 61 
Evercreech, Som., 159 
Evesham, Richard de, 103 
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Exchequer receipts, 57 
tellers’ bills, 153 

Exeter city library, 53 

Eyre family of Rampton, 59 


Farrrax, ['Homas, first Baron Fairfax, 160 
Faraday, Michael, 51 
Farnham-Royal, Bucks., 52 
Farrer, the Rev. Edmund, 106 
Feckenham, Worcs., 60 
Feltwell, Norf., 158 dis 
Felthorpe, Norf., 157 
Fenny Bentley, Derbys., 53 
Fenny Compton, Warws., 108 
Ferrars, Henry, 52 

John, 52 
Ferrers, William, first Earl Ferrers, 157 
Fersfield, Norf., 158 
Festiniog, Merioneth., 157 
Ffrwdfal, Carmarth., 154 
Finchingfield, Essex, 55 
Finchley, Midd., 105 
Fiott, John, 62, 111 

William E., 62 
Firth, Sir Charles, 102 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 106 
Flint, 153, 155 dis, 156 passim, 157 
Florence, 50 
Foresti, Spiridion, 152 
Forestry records, 159 
Fort St. George, 64 
Fourcross, Caernarvon., 157 
Fowle, Anthony, 63 
Frampton-on-Severn, Glos., 102 
* Frampton's,' 63 
France: See Navy, French 
Frangois II, 64. 
Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, 62 
Freeman, Prof. E. A., 102 
Fremington, Devon, 53 
French refugees, ror 

revolution, 102 
Freshford, Som., 159 
Friern Barnet, Midd., 105 
Fristling hall, Essex, 54 
` Fryerning, Essex, 53, 54 
Furtho, Northants., 159 


GAINSHALL MANOR, Suff., 106 
Galton family of Birmingham, 60 
Garendon abbey, Leics., 157 


Gaseley family, 103 
Gee and Son, Messrs., of Denbigh, 155 
Genealogical MSS., 58, 62 dis, 106, 153-4, 156 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, ‘ De gestis Britonum,’ 
50 
George II, 59 
George III, 57 
* Gesta Tartarorum, 100 
Gibraltar, 50, 62 
Giffard, S. L., ror 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 110 
Glamorgan, 154 dis, 156 
Glansevern MSS., 155 
Glasgow, archbp. of: See Burnet, Alexander 
university library, 101 
Gloucester, 102, 108, 156 
city libraries, 102 
Glover, Robert, 105 
Glyn MSS., 154 
Glynllivon MSS., 156 
Godolphin family of Abertanat, 155 
Goole, Yorks., 109 
Gore, Kent, 64 
Gore, Normandy, 64 
Gore family, 64, 155, 159 
Gough and Sons, Ltd., 60 
Grafton, Warws., 108 
‘Grane Langton,’ 103 
Grant, Charles, 112 
Granville, Earls : See Carteret, John 
Leveson-Gower, Gran- 
ville George 
Graveley, Herts., 104 
Great Ayton, Yorks., 111 
Baddow, Essex, 54 
Bealings, Suff., 106 
Burstead, Essex, 53 dis, 54 
Chesterford, Essex, 56 
Cressingham, Norf., 158 
Dunmow, Essex, 107 
Easton, Essex, 55 
Ellingham, Norf., 158 
Hallingbury, Essex, 54 fer, 56 dis 
Hampden, Bucks., 63 
Oakley, Essex, 55 
Sampford, Essex, 107 
Tey, Essex, 54. 
Wakering, Essex, 107 
. Warley, Essex, 53 
Yarmouth, Norf., 158 
Greece, III 
Greenwich hospital, 152 
Grenville family, 154 . 
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Gressenhall, Norf., 158 
Gretton, Glos., 102 
Griffith MSS., 156 
Guildford, Surrey, 107 
Muniment room, 107 
Guildhall record office, 58 
Guy's hospital, 55 
* Gwilym Lleyn,’ 154 


Hanstock, Essex, 55 

Hadzor, Worcs., 60 

Hague hall, Yorks., 109 

Haigh, Lancs., 110 

Hales Hall, Norf., 158 

Halfhide, Herts., 104. 

Halliwell priory, Midd., 104 

Hallingbury, Essex, 54. 

Halstead, Essex, 56 

Hamilton, Major-Gen. A. M. A., 5o 

Hampden family of Bucks., 63 

Hampton Court, Midd., 105 £i: 

‘Hampton-in-Arden, Warws., 107 

Hanbury, Staffs., 105 dfs 

* Handlist of Bedfordshire County Muniments,’ 

$2 

Hanmer, William, 153 

Hanningfield, Essex, 53 

Hanworth, Midd., 105 

Harbin, Rev. George, 62 

Hardinge, Henry, first Viscount, 50 
Nicholas, 61 

Hardy, C. F., 102 

Harefield, Midd., 105 

Harleian MSS., 58 

Harlow, Essex, 56 

Harris, George Prideaux, 50 
Howell, 155 

Harrow, Midd., 104 passim, 152 

Harrow Rectory, Midd., 104 des 

Harrowden, Northants., 109 

Hartwell, Bucks., 52, 62—3, III 

Haselor, Warws., 108 

Hastings, Warren, 112 

Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, 54 bis, 55 

Hatfield forest, Essex, 54. 

Hatfield Peverel, Essex, 55 

Hatfield, prior of, 56 

Hathersage, Derby., 53 passim 

Hatton, Midd., ros 

Haughmond, St. John’s abbey, roo 

Haverfordwest, Pembroke., 156 dis 

Hayering, Essex, 55 dis 


Haveringland, Norf., 157 dis 
Hawarden, St. Deiniol’s library, r1o 
Hawkesbury, Glos., 102 
Hawkins, C. H., 106 
Hay, William del, 103 
Hayward family, 159 
Helions Bumpstead, Essex, 54 
Hellesdon, Norf., 158 
Hempstead, Essex, 54 
Hemsby, Norf., 158 
Hendon, Midd., 105 
Public library, rro 
Hengwrt, Merioneth., 155 
Henley-in-Arden, Warws., 108 
Henllan, Cardigan., 157 
Henry II, 100 
Henry IV, 101 
Heraldic MSS., 56-0, 61, 63 bis, 105-6, 153, 
154 
Hereford, 154, 156. 
bishop of: See Aigueblanche, Peter of 
public library, museum and art gallery, 56 
Herle, William de, 59 
Hertford county council offices, 103 
earls of: Sze Seymour family 
Heston, Midd., 105 
Hickleton rectory, Yorks., 109 
Higden, Ranulf, 155 
High Laver, Essex, 55 ^ 
* Highway to Hedelbergh,’ 160 
Highways, surveyors’ records, 56, 102, 106, 
10Q fr, 157, 159 bis 
Hillingdon, Midd., 105, 158 
Hilton, J., 110 
Himley, Staffs., 105 
Hinderclay, Suff., 106 
Hindolveston, Narf., 158 dis 
Hingham, Norf., 63, 111, 158 
* Hitch Wood,’ 104. 
Hitchin, Herts., 103 passim 
Hockwold, Norf., 63, 158 
Hognaston, Derby., 52 
Holdman, Georg, 64. 
Holland, Owen, 157 
Holyhead, Anglesey, 157 
Homeleys, Herts., 104. 
Hook, Yorks., tog 
Hooton v. Dennett, 59 
Hopleys Green, Heref., 56 
Horndon, Essex, 53 
Hornsey, Midd., 105 
Horsham St. Faith, Norf., 58 
Horstead, Norf., 158 
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Hotham, Beaumont, second Baron Hotham, 110 
Hotoft family, 103 
Houblon family, 54 
Houghton, baron: 

Monckton 
Houghton, Norf., 158 
Hove public library and museum, 59 
Howden, Yorks., 109 
Howell, John, 106 

family of Llanbrynmair, 154. 
Howsham, Yorks., 111 
Hughes, the Rev. Edward, 156 
Hull, university college library, 102 
Hundon, Suf., 106 
Hungerford, Som., 159 
Hunningham, Warws., 6o 
Hunnington, Warws., 108 
Huntingdon, 108 
Hursley, Hants., 61 
Husband’s Bosworth, Leics., 157 
Huskisson, William, x12 
Hyndford, earl of: See Carmichael, John 


See Milnes, Richard 


Ison FAMILY, IO9 
Ickenham, Midd., 105 
Ickleford, Herts., 103 
Idough, Ireland, 59 
Iken-cum-Framlingham, Suf., 106 
Ilmington, Warws., 108 dis 
Imphey hall, Essex, 54. 
Inclosure papers, 54—5, 103, 105, 108—9, 152, 
I57 

India, 155 

Portuguese, 108 

See also East India 
Indian mutiny, 51 
Indies: See West Indies 
Ingatestone, Essex, 53—4. passim 
Ingrave, Essex, 53 dis, 54 
" Inquisitions post Mortem, Calendar of, 153 
Institute of Historical Research, IOI 
Ionian islands, 152 , 
Ipswich, Suf., 106 passim — 

public libraries, 106 
Ireland, 59, 153 
Irish exchange, 111 

office records, 152 

parliament, 100 
Isham correspondence, 159 
Isleworth, Midd., 105 dis 
Italy, 62 


Jamarca, 64, 156 
James 1, 57, 61 
Japan, 1r: 
Jarnac, seigneur de: See Chabot, Guy 
Jenkins, the Rev. D. E., 154 dis 
Jermyn, , 106 
Jersey, 62, x11 
Jesuits, 111 
Joao, Bartholmeu, 64 
Johnes of Dolau Cothi, 154 
Johnson, H. C., 109 
Jones, Col. Jobn, 153, I55 

Daniel, 157 

J. W., 154 

the Rev. John, 154 

Margaret, 155 

the Rev. Robert, 157 

Robert, 157 

Robert Isaac, 157 





Jorbertus, prior of Wenlock, 100 


KzcwonTH, Leics., 103 
Kemerton, Glos., 102 
Kent, 57, 63 
Kent, John, roo 
Keswick Hall, Suff., 106 
Kettleburgh, Suf., 106 
Kew Gardens, Surrey, 62 
Kidderminster, Worcs., 108 
Kildale, Yorks., 109 
Kilkenny, 152 
King's Bromley, Staffs., 105 
Norton, Worcs., 6o 
Walden, Herts., 104. 
Kingsburgh, 52 
Kingskerswell, Devon, 53 
Kinmel, Denbigh., 156 
Kirk Langley, Derby., 52 
Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, first Earl Kitchener, 


155 
Knebworth, Herts., 103-4 passim 
Knighton, Leics., 111 
Kniveton, Derby., 52 
Knowle, Warws., 107 


LamBetu, Court of Arches, rir 

Lancashire, 57 passim, 58 bis 

Lancaster, duchy of, ror 

Langenhoe, Essex, 55 

Langley, Essex, 53 

Langley, Herts., 103 dis, 104 . 
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La Rochelle, 64 
Latchingdon, Essex, 55 
* Laudatorium docte ignorancie,’ 57 
Lauderdale, duke of: See Maitland, John ~ 
Leadenhall, Essex, 56 
Leamington Hastings, Warws., 108 
Lee, Sir George, 62 dis, 64 
James, 59 
Sir William, 62 
Leech family, 58 
Leeds university library, 101 
Legat, Robert, 103 
‘Thomas, 103 
William, 103 dis 
family, 103 
Le Hardy, Col. William, 103 
Leicester museum, -art gallery and municipal 
libraries, 157 
St. Margaret's parish, 157 
Leicester, ear] of: See Dudley, Robert 
Leigh, Essex, 55 
Leigh, Staffs., 105 
Leigh, Medora, 59 
Le Neve, Peter, 6r 
| Sir 'W., 61 
Leopard, H.M.S., roo 
Le Parker family, 103 
Letchworth, Herts., 103, 104 
Leveson-Gower, Granville ‘George, second 
Earl Granville, 153 
Lewis, D. Morgan, 156 
family, 156 
Leyton public library, 61 
, * Liber discantus,’ 64 
Lichfield, Staffs., 105 passim 
Liège, chronicles of, 64 
Lighthorne, Warws., 108, 109 
Lincoln, 108 
bishop of: See Russel, John 
Lingfield, Surrey, 107 
Little Baddow, Essex, 56 2i: ! 
Bealings, Suff., 106 
Burstead, Essex, 53 
Hallingbury, Essex, 54 
Hampden, Bucks., 63 
Holewell, Herts., 103 
Hucklow, Derby., 53 
Laver, Essex, 54 
Leighs, Essex, 55 
Stanmore, Midd., 105 
‘Thurrock, Essex, 55 
Warley, Essex, 53 
T'itton, Herts., 103 


Liverpool, Lancs., 154, 157 
Livingstone, David, 112 
Llanafan, Cardigan., 154 
Llanberis, Caernarvon., 157 
Llanbrynmair, Mont., 154, 155 
Llandaf, Glam., 154 
Llandilo, Pembroke., 154 
Llandilofawr, Carmarth., 154 
Llandyfrydog, Anglesey, 157 
Llandyssil, Mont., 155 
Llanengan, Caernarvon., 156 
Llanllyfni, Caernarvon., 157 
Llansilin, Denbigh., 155 
Llanwyno, Glam., 155 
Lleyn, Caernarvon., 156 
Lloyd, Col. G. E., 155 
Morgan, 153 
William, bp. of St. Asaph, 154, 156 
Llwyn, Cardigan., 154 
Llyn, Denbigh., 157 
Llysdulas MSS., 156 
Locke, Audréy A., 101 
Lockton, Yorks., 109 
Lodewyk, Sir William de, 103 
Logbook, 100 
Loison, Louis-Henri, Count Loison, 61 
London, 53, 62 bis, 63 passim, 102, 108, 111, 
153, 154, 156 dis, 160 partim 
Billingsgate, 63 
bishop of: See Ely, Richard of 
Doctors? Commons, 63 
Guildhall library, 58 
mayors of, 58 passim 
potters, 58 
St. Clement Danes, 63 
St. Mary Bothaw, 58 
St. Swithin, London Stone, 58 
Society of Antiquaries of, 59 
university, Iro 
college, 110 
library, ror 
visitations, 63 
See also City of London 
* London Standard,’ 101 
London Welsh Auxiliary Bible Society, 155 
Long, Bartholomew, 106 
Long Lawford, Warws., 108 
Lopham, Norf., 158 l 
Lords’ journals, 101 àis 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, 62 
Lower Dean, Beds., 51 
Loxley, Warws., 108 
Luddington, Warws., 108 dis 
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Ludlow, Salop., roo 


Lugwardine, Heref., 56 
Lyng, Som., 159 
Lyth, Yorks., 109 
Lytton, Robert, 103 
Victor Alexander, second earl of Lytton, 
103 
family, 103 


Macartney, Grorcg; Earl Macartney, 64, 110 
’ Macdonald, Flora, 51 
Madagascar, 111 
Madeira, 64 
Madocks, William Alexander, 155 
Maesnewydd MSS., 156 Zi: 
Magdalen Laver, Essex, 54 
Mahon, John, 103 
Maitland, John, first duke of Lauderdale, 51: 
Major, Richard, 61 
Sir John, 107 
Malesherbes, C.-G. de L. de, r11 
Manchester, Lancs., 58, 156 
John Rylands library, 57 
Manorbier, Pembroke., 156 
Manorial records, 51-2, 54, 56, 59, 60, 102~3, 
104. passim, 107, 155, 156 dis 
See also accounts, Court rolls, Custumals, 
Rentals 
Mansfield manor, Notts., 59 
Maplestead, Essex, 55 zer 
Mappleton, Derby., 53 
Maps, 52, 54 is, 59, 64 bis, 105—7 passim, 
108 dis, 152 ter, 154, 156 bis, 157 bis, 160 
Mardleybury, Herts., 103, 104 pum 
Margaretting, Essex, 53 dis 
Mardon: See Merdon 
Marshal, Margaret, countess of Norfolk, 103 
Martham, Norf., 158 
Mason, Mary, 105 
Master of the Rolls, 51, 102 
Mathews, Adm. ‘Thomas, 62 
Mattishall, Norf., 158 
Maude family, 109 
Maunsel, Squire, 160 
Mauny, Sir Walter de, 103 
Maurice, Sir William, 155 
Maximilian I, Emperor, 64 
Maxwell, James Clerk, 51 
Medici, Catherine de, 64. 
Meldreth, Cambs., 54. 
Melk abbey, 57 
Mellis, Suf., 106 
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Melville, Viscount : See Dundas, Henry Robert 
* Memoire sur l'emploi des forçats aux ouvrages 
publics, * 58 
Menai Bridge, Anglesey, 157 
Mendham, Suf., 107 
Meppershall, Beds., 52 
Mercaston, Derby., 52 
Merchants papers, 63 dis, 100, 111 
Merdon, Hants., 61 
Merioneth, 153-7 
Merrick, Rice, 154 
Metfield, Suff., 107 
Metfield Hall, Suff., 106 
Methwold, Norf., 158 dis 
Meyrick, Owen, 156 
family, 156 
Michaud, M., 'Memoire sur l'emploi des 
forgats aux ouvrages publics,’ 58 
Michells Fee, Herts., 104. 
Mickleby, Yorks., 109 
Middle, Salop., 155 
Middlesbrough public library, 61 
Middlesex, 155 
Guildhall, Westminster, 104. 
Middlesex Session Records, Calendar of, 105 
Militia records, 58, 102, 111, 152 
See also Army, Musters 
Milnes, Richard Pens first Baron 
Houghton, 59 
Minchinhampton, Glos., 102 
Minet library, rro 
Minsden, Herts., 104. 
Minto, Lord: See Elliot, Sir Gilbert 
Minute-books, 104. passim 
Minworth, Warws., 60 
Mirabeau, comte de: 
Gabriel 
Misterton, Som., 159 
Mogerhanger, Beds., 52 
Monk Soham, Suff., 107 
Monmouth, Geoffrey of: 
Monmouth 
Monmouthshire, 154, 156-7 
Montgomery, Sir Thomas, 103 
Montgomeryshire, 155—6 passim 
Moravian synods, 57 
Mordaunt family, 103 
* Morganiae Archaiographia, 154. 
Morice, Humphrey, 62 
Moubray, Roger de, 100 
Moulton, Norf., 158 
Moulton Fitzwalter, Lincs., 104 
Moulton Harrington, Lincs., 104 : 


See Riquetti, Honoré- 


See Geoffrey of 


j 
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Mountnessing, Essex, 53, 54 is 
Mach Wakering, Essex, 107 
Mulgrave, Yorks., 109 dis 
Mundon, Essex, 55 
Murray, Gen. James, 62 

John, 59 
Music, 64. 
Musters, 63, 111, 155 


NANCY, IIO 
Napoleon I, 61—2 
Napton-on-the-Hill, Warws., 108 
Nash, John, 156 
National Lib of Scotland, 51 
Naunton, Glos., 102 
Naval and Military Bible society, 154. 
Navy, French, 100 
Nayler, Sir George, 153 
Nazeing, Essex, 54. 
Neo-Platonist treatises, 57 
Nether Hallam, Yorks., rog 
Nevill MSS., 156 
Newborough, Staffs., 105 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, King’s college, 110 
Newent, Glos., 102 
New Guinea, 152 
Newland, Glos., 102, 103 
Newman, Paynter and Co. MSS., 156 dis 
Newport, Devon., 53 
New River Co., 105 
Newstead Abbey, Notts., 59 dis 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 110 
Newton, Hants., 107 
Hall, Essex, 107 
Newtown, Mon., 155 
Nicholls, William, 57 passim 
Nicolaus de Cusa, ‘ De Visione Dei,’ 57 
* Dialogus idiote et oratoris de sapiencia,’ 
57 
* North Briton,’ 62 
North Benfleet, Essex, 55 dis . 
Nibley, Glos., 102 
Runcton, Norf., 158 
Wales, -153 
Weald Bassett, Essex, 54 - 
Norbury, Staffs., 105 
Norfolk, 108, 111 . 
countess of : See Marshal, Margaret 
muster rolls, 63 
record society, 158 
visitations, 63 
Normandy, 53, 64, 100 


Northampton, 41 
Northamptonshire, 158 
record society, 158 
visitations, 63 
* Northcothyll, ri: 
Northleach, Glos., 102 
Northumberland, 57 
Northwood, Midd., 105 
Norris, John, 58 
Norton, Suff., 107 
Norwich, 111, 157, 158 passim 
muster rolls, 63 
public libraries, 157—8 
Nostell, Yorks., 109 
. Note-books, architect’s, 62 
Nottingham, 59 passim 
central public library, 59 dis 
university college, 110 


Orrcorz, Derby., 52, 53 
Offley, Herts., 103 
* Of the Antiquity Etimology and variety of 
Dimensions or mesurs of lande in Englande,’ 
61 
Okeover, Staffs., 105 
Oldham Hall, Suf., 106 
Old Milverton, Warws., 108 
Stratford, Warws., 108 
Olverston, Glos., 102 
Ord, Craven, 51 
Orford, Suff., 106 
Orsett, Essex, 55 dss 
Osborn family, 109 
Oseney abbey, Oxon., 100 
Osmotherley, Yorks., 109 
Ousefleet, Yorks., 109 
Oversham Hall, Yorks., 111 
Oversley, Warws., 60, 108 T 
Owen, Sir John, 155 . 
the Rev. Nicholas, 157 
family, 155 
Owthorne, Yorks., 102 dfs 
Oxford, 100, 101, 153 
earls of : See De Vere 
estates, 54. . 
Red Herring club, 100 
visitations, 63 


PAILTON, Warws., 108 . 
Palmerston, Viscount: See Temple, Henry 
John 
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Panfield, Essex, 55 
priory, 55 
Panshanger, Herts., 103, 104 
Papal bull, 56 
Paris, 110 
Parish registers, 52 dis, 55-6 passim, 105 Bis, 
107, 108 passim, 109, 154, 159 
photostats, 60 zer 
Partis, Hugh, 103 l 
Parliamentary MSS., 58, 101 
Paston, Sir William, 63 
Patagonia, 157 
Patent Rolls, Calendar of, 153 
Pattenden, John, 63 
Pattishall manor, Northants., 50 
Parwich, Derby., 53 
Payne, D. B., 111 
Pedigrees, 56, 61, 63, 64, 111, 154, 155 dis 
Peel papers, 101 
Pembrokeshire, 154-6 passim 
Penaly, Pembroke., 156. 
Penllyn, Merioneth., 154 
Penmaenmawr, Caernarvon., 157 
Pennant family, 156 
See a/so Douglas-Pennant 
Penpont MSS., 156 
Pentraeth, Anglesey, 157 
Penrhyn castle, Caernarvon., 156 
Penycaeran, Caernarvon., 157 
Percy, Aleliz de, 100 
Pereres, Sir Richard de, 103 zer 
Perris, G. H., 102 
Peter of Aigueblanche: 
Peter of 
Petersfield, Hants., 111 
Petre family of Writtle, 53 
Philipp II Riedel zu Camberg, grand prior of 
Germany, IIo 
Philipps MSS., 52, ror 
Pickenham, Norf., 158 
Pillerton Hersey, Warws., 107 
Pillerton Priors, Warws., 107 
Pinchbeck, Lincs., 104. 
Pinner, Midd., 105 
Pitsea Hall, Essex, 55 
Pitt, William, 50, 51, 57 i5, 58, 111 
family, 51 
Pittenweem, commendator of, 51 
Plaistow, rod 107 
Plans, 59, 6 
Plas Yolyn Ellesmere) MSS., 153, 156 
Playford, Suf., 106 passim 
Hall, Suf., 106 


See Aigueblanche, 
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Plowland, Yorks., 102 

Pochin family of Wigston Magna, 157 

* Polichronicon,’ r55 

Pondicherry, 64. 

Ponsonby, the Rev. William, 53 

Pontisbright, Essex, 54 

Poor-law records, 52, 56, 58, 59, 60 bis, 102, 
106, 108, 154, 155 

Popham, Adm. Sir Home Riggs, 112 

Portland, duke of: See Cavendish, William 
Henry 

Portmadoc, Caernarvon., 154, 155, 157 

Portman, Sir Henry, 63 

Portugal, 50, 159 

* Postilla Studentium Pragensium," 57 

Potters, London, 58 

Powell, the Rev. T. D., 64 

Powick, Worcs., 60 

Prendergast, Pembroke., 156 

Preabyterian church of Wales MSS., 155 

Prescott, Glos., 102 

Prestbury, Glos., 102 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, fifth earl of Rose- 
bery, 62 

Privy Council, Acts of, 153 

Public Record office, 152-3 

revenues, 62 
‘Punch,’ ror 
Pwllheli, Caernarvon., 156 


QUEBEC, 111 dis 
Quinton, Warws., 108 
Quo warranto pleas, 59 


RapwzLL, Herts., 104. 
Radwinter, Essex, 54 

Ragley, Warws., 108 dis 
Radnor, 154, 155 zer, 156 
Raikes, Robert, 154. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 155 
Rampton, Notts., 59 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie, 154 
Ramsden Crays, Essex, 53 
Ramsden, John, 109 

Rankine, W. J., Macquorn 51 
Randwick, Glos., 102 

Rasoir, Jean, 64 

Ratcliff, S. C., 109 
Ravenston, Bucks., 6o 
Rawmarsh, Yorks., 109 
Rawreth, Essex, 55 
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Reading university, 61 
Rede, Robert, 103 


` Redgrave Hall, Suf., 106 bis 


Redstone, V. B., 106 

Reform bill, rro 

Renishaw, Derby., $43... 

Rentals, 52—6 passing, 58, 61, 63 bis, 104. ter, 
106, 107, 109, 111 Jis, 154-6 passim 

"Replicatio contra defensorium laudatorii docté 
ignorancie,’ 57 - 


' Retherfield, Sussex, 63 


Rhostryfan, Caernarvon., 154 
Rhosybedw, Carmarth., 154 
Richer, Edmond, ror 
Richmond, Yorks., 109 
Rickling Hall, Essex, 56 dis, 106 
Riquetti, Honoré Gabriel, comte de Mirabeau, 
III 
* Rindgwood Chanell,' 63 
Ripon, Yorks., 109 
Rishangles, Suff., 107 
Roberts, Edward, 157 
the Rev. Samuel, 154 . 
family, of Llanbrynmair, 154. 
Robinson family, 109 
Rocester, Staffs., 105 dis 
Rochester, Kent, 103 
Ros, Sir Henry, 103 
Rosebery, earl of: See peace Archibald 
Philip 
Ross, H., 112 
Rotherham, Yorks., 109 
Rougham, Norf., 158 
Round, Dr. J. Horace, 102 
Rowington, Warws., 107, 108 
Rowlands, the Rev. William, 154 
Roxwell, Essex, 53, 56 
Roydon, Essex, 54 
Rudham, Norf., 158 
Ruislip, Midd., 105 i 
Russel, John, bp. of Lincoln, 103 


| Ruston, Milisan de, 62 


Nicholas de, 62 


SAHAM ‘Toney, Norf., 158 

St. Andrews, archbp. of: See Sharp, James 
St. Asaph, bishop óf: See Lloyd, William 
St. Benet Holme priory, Norf., 5o 

St. Briavels, Glos., 102 

St. Christopher, 64. 

St. Dogmels, Cardigan., 155 

St, Helena, 62 


St. John of Jerusalem, order of, 110 


St. John’s abbey, Hauglimond, roo 
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.St. Laurence's hospital, Canterbury, 100 


St. Mary's Wykeham nunnery, Yorks., 62 
. St. Paul, Bedford, 52 Ji: 


St. Peter's hospital, York, 100 
Salford Priors, Warws. ,, 108 bis 
Salop, 153, 155 Jer 

Sambourn, Warws., 60 

Samon family, 103 

Sampford, Essex, 54. 


Savage, James, * History of Taunton,’ 64. 
Saxonia, Albertus de, * Sophismata,’ 106 . 


Say, Sir William, 103 2i: 
Schlitpacher, prior Jobn, 57 bis 


` Scole, Norf., 107 


Scotland, Church of, 51 

Scott, Thomas, archbp. of York, 103 

Scudamore, James, third viscount, 56 
John, first Viscount, 50 

Seaton hall, Yorks., 129 

Seckford, Suff., 59 

Seckford, Charles, 59 
Gibbon, 59 
Thomas, 59 

Sedgley, Staffs., 105 

Seebohm, Frederic, 101 

Selden, John, 100 

Septinsular republic, 152 

Session records, 57, 105, 109 

Settle, E., 58 

Sevenhampton, Glos., 102 

Sevenoaks public library, 110 

Sewardstone, Essex, 56 

Seymour, Adm. Sir George F., 155 
family of Herts., 108 


Sharp, James, archbp. of St. Andrews, 51 


Sheen, Staffs., 105 
Sheffield, Yorks., 109 £i: 
city libraries, 109 
Shelley, Elizabeth, 103 
John, 103 
Shenfield, Essex, 53° 
Shephall, Herts., ton | 
Shepton Mallet, Som., 159 
Shottery, Warws., 108 
Shropshire, 62 ^". 
Shustoke, Worcs., 60 . 
Silvester family, £6 
Sitwell, George; 53 


Skeel, Dr. Caroline, IOI 3 
Skelton, Bevil, 61 2D 


Skelton in, Cleveland, Yorks., rog 
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Skene, John, 51 
Skerne family pedigree, 61 
Slaidburn manor, Yorks., 109 
Slavery, emancipation, 110 
Smallbrook family, Birmingbam, 60 
Smith, Adam, ro1 
William, 105 
Snoreham, Esser, 55 
Somerset, 64. passim, 159 dis 
collections, 64. zer 
heraldic MSS., 63 dis 
record office, 159 
Somerton, Suff., 158 
* Sophismata,’ 106 
South Africa, 112, 155 
See also Cape of Good Hope 
South America: See Patagonia 
South Frodingham, Yorks., 102 
Hanningfeld, Essex, 5 3-4 
Mimms, Midd., 105 
Molton, Devon, 53 
Ockendon, Essex, 53-4 
Wales, 155-6 
Weald, Essex, 53—4. 
Southam, Warws., 108 
Southend public library, 110 
Southoe, Beds., 52 
Southwark, Midd., 63, 107 
Spain, 51 
Spalding, Lincs., 104. zer 
Spalding Gentleman's society, 104. 
Spaldington, Yorks., 109 
“Speculum mortis; 57 
Spence-Colby MSS., 156 
Sprenger, Marquardus, ' Apologia contra in- 
vectivam  elucidationis mistice theologia, 


57 
Stafford, 59, 6o 
priory, 58 
Staines, Midd., 105 
Stambourne, Essex, 56 
Standon Rectory, Herts., 104. bis 
Stanford Rivers, Essex, 53, 54. 
. Stanley family, 101 
` Stansted Mountfitchet, Esser, 84. 
, Stanway, Glos., 102 
Stanwix, Cumb., 109 
Stark family, 159 
‘State Papers Colonial, Amerita and West 
Indies 153 
State Papers Domestic, Calendars eli 153 dis 
Staveley, Derby., 53 
Stechford, Worcs., 60 


Steeple, Essex, 54 l Se 

Stephen, king óf England, 53 ` a 

Stevenage, Herts., 103 dis, 104 ym 

Stifford, Essex, 53 ^ 

Stirmins, Suf., 106 ` 

Stock, Essex, 53, 54 dis 

Stockton, Warws., 108 

Stoke, Suff., 64 

Stoke Ash, Suff., 107 

Stoke juxta Clare, Suff., 63 

Stokes, Adrian, 155 
G.G., 51 

Stone, Bucks., 52, 63 Jis, 111 

Stopsley, Herts., 103 

Stotfold, Herts., 104 £i: 

Stotford Brays, Herts., 104. 

Stotford Newnham, Herts., 104 

Stourton, Warws., 108 

Stow, Glos., 102 

Stowbridge, Warws., 108 

Stowmarket, Suf., 106 

Stradbroke, Suff., 107 

Stradsett, Norf., 158 

Stramshall, Staffs., 105 

Strassburg, 57 

Stratford-on-Avon, Warws., 108 
Shakespeare's birthplace library, 6o 

* Strownshill,' 105 

Strumpshaw, Norf., 158 

Stuart, Charles Edward, the young Pretender, 

51, 62 


— Sturge, T. P., 102 


Y., 102 
Sudbourne manor, Suff., 106 
Sudbury, Suff., 55, 104 ser 
Suffolk, 51, 57, 106, 108 
visitations, 63 
See also West Suffolk 
Sugar industry, 64 
Suliard, Sir John, 103 
* Summarium Processus Cardinalis. Carafrae,’ 
100 
Surfleet, Lincs., 104 
Surrey, 155, 156 
Survey, 53—5 passim, 101, 104, 106 bis, 108, 156 
Sussex, 59, IOI, 155 
See also West Sussex 
Swakeleys, Midd., 105 
Swansea university college, 110 
Swine, Yorks., 109 
Swinefleet, Yorks., 109 
Syleham, Suff., 106 
Syon manor, Midd., 105 os 
- 3 
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"AxzLEY, Essex, 54. bis 

"Talbot, Sir Humphrey, 103 
Mrs., 101 

Talley, Carmarthen., 156 

Talysarn, Caernarvon., 154 

. Tamworth, Staffs., 60, 105 dis 

Tannington, Suf., 107 

'I'anworth, Warws., 60, 108 

‘Tasmania, 50 

‘Tan-y-Grisiau, Merioneth., 157 

Tate, Francis, 61 

Taunton, Som., 63, 159 £i: 
history of, 64. 

"Taunton Deane, Som., 63, 159 

Tawton Bishop, Devon, 53 

"Tax receipts, 110 

Telegraph, 160 


- + Tellers’ receipts, 61 
:* ‘Temple, Henry John, third Viscount Palmers- 


ton, 50 
. * Temporal government of the city of London, 
58 

Tempsford, Beds., 52 

"Terriers,.63, 102, 104, 109 

Terrington, Norf., 158 

‘Tewkesbury, Glos., 102 

. abbey, roo 

Thaxted, Essex, 55 bis, 56 passim 

Thetford priory, Norf., 51 GE 

'Theydon Garnon, Essex, 54 

"Thomson, James, 51 

Thorndon, Essex, 53 

Thorndon, Suf., 107 

"Thornham, Suf., 107 

‘Thornham Magna, Suf., 107 

Throby priory, Essex, 53, 54 

"Throckmorton, Worcs., 60 

Thundridge, Herts., 104 

^ "Thurlaston, Derby., 53 

Thurning, Norf., 158 

Thurrock, Essex, 53 bts 

Thursley, Surrey, 107 

Tibbott, Richard, 155 

Tibenham, Norf., 158 

Tickencote, Rutland, 159 

. ‘Fidenham, Glos., 103 

Tideswell,,Derby., 53 i 

Tillingham hall, Essex, $3, 54 dis ` 

‘Tilson, William, 59 

Tilty, ‘Essex, 55.- 

Tithe documents, 54, 56, s 106, 155 

"littensor, Staffs., 105. : 

"Foddington, Beds., 52° 
$ $ 


^ 


Tollerton, Yorks., 109 
‘Tomen Dolbenmaen, 154 
Tomline, Bp. George Pretyman, 50 
Tostock, Suf., 107 
‘Tottenham, Midd., 105 
Townsend, Francis, Windsor herald, 63 
Townshend, George, first Marquis, 58 
Hon. Roger, 58 
Sir Horatio, first Viscount, 58 
Tracy, Sybil, 103 
Walter, 103 
‘Trade and Plantations, Journal of Cai 
sioners of,’ 153 
Traill-Burroughs : See Burroughs 
‘Treasury Books, Calendar of, 153 
Tredegar, Mon., 154 
Tre'rddol, Cardigan., 156 
Treswell, Ralph, 63 
Trevecca, Brecon.;.155 
Troedyraur, Carmarth., 155 
Troway, Derby., 53 ^ 
‘Trowse next Norwich, Norf., 158: 
Trumland, 51 
Tuddenham, Norf., 158 | 
‘Turner, Dawson, 158 
Turnpike acts, 52 
Twickenham, Midd., 105 bis 
'lwyning, Glos., 102 
Tyndale, William, 63 
Tyrley, Staffs., 105. ` 


UcTuon»z, Yorks., 109 
Ullenhall, Warws., 108 
Underwood, Derby., 53 
Upper Dean, Beds., 51 
Upton, Warws., 6o 

Upton, Yorks., 109 

Upton Snodsbury, Worcs., 60 
Uttoxeter, Staffs., 105 dis 
Uxbridge, Midd., 105 


VAUGHAN, ROBERT, n55 ` 
Vaux family, 158, + "E 
Vavasour family, 109 
Vere, Lady Elizabeth, 62 
family, 62 `` 
Veyses, Essex, 55 
Victoria, Queen, 111 
Villani, Giovanni, * History of Florence,’ 5o 
Villiers, George, first duke of Buckingham, 51 
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Visitations : See Heraldic MSS. 
Vynter, Luke, 103 Jis 


WactNc, Bernarpus, ‘ De cognoscendo Deum,’ 
57 
* Defensorium laudatorii docte ignorancie,’ 


57 
* Laudatorii docte ignorancie,’ 57 
* Speculum mortis," 57 
Wakefield, Gilbert, 59 
family, 60 
Wakefield, Y orks., 109 
Wakes Colne, Essex, 54. 
Walden, Baron Howard de: See Ellis. C.A. 
Waldhauser, Conrad, ‘Postila Studentium 
Pragensium, 57 
Wales, national library of, 153-4 
prince of: See Frederick Louis 
princess of: See Augusta of Saxe Gotha 
See also North Wales, South Wales 
Walker, Sir Edward, 154. 
John, 54 
Walkern, Herts., 103 
Wallingworth, Suff., 107 
Walsworth, Herts., 107 
Waltham, Essex, 54. 
Walthamstow central library, 56 
Walton, Derby., 52 
Warburton-Yonge MSS., 156 
Ward, Baron de, ror 
Warde, John, 103 
Ware, Herts., 104. 
Ware Extra, Herts., 104. 
Ware Rectory, Herts., 104 
Warwick, 59, 60, 108, 109 
shire hall, 107 
Warwickshire deeds, 60 
Waterfall, Staffs., 105 
Weethley, Warws., 108 
Weeton, Yorks., 102 
Welford-on-Avon, Warws., ro8 
Wellesley, Arthur, first duke of Wellington, 159 
Wellow, Som., 6o 
Welshpool, Mont., 154. 
Welwick, Yorks., 102 
Welwyn Rectory, Herts., 104. 
Wenlock, prior of: See Jorbertus 
Wereham, Norf., 158 
Westbury-on-Severn, Glos., r02 
Westminster, St. Stephen's college, 63 
Westmorland, 57 
Weston Beggard, Heref., 56 
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Weston-Underwood, Bucks., 60 
Westoning, Beds., 52 
Westwood, Wilts., 159 
Wetherby, Yorks., 109 
Wetherdale, Suf., 107 
West Ham, Essex, 107 
Hanningfield, Essex, 53 
Horndon, Essex, 53, 54 passim 
Indies, 50, 112, 153, 160 
See also Jamaica, St. Christopher 
Lynn, Norf., 158 
Reed, Herts., 103 
Somerton, Norf., 158 
Suffolk, 105 
Sussex, 59 
‘Thurrock, Essex, 55 
Whaplode Abbatis, Lincs., 104. 
Wharton, Sir Michael, 109 
Wheathampsted, Herts., 103 
Whistler, J. Mac Neill, ror 
White, Henry Kirke, 59 
Whitechurch, Midd., ros 
Whitefield, George, 155 
Whitgift, John, archbp. of Canterbury, 107 
Whitley, Yorks., 109 
Wickham Skeith, Suf., 107 
Widdington, Essex, 55 dis 
Wigan, Lancs., 110 
public library, r1o 
Wigginton, Staffs., 60 
Wigston Magna, Leics., 157 dis 
Wilcockson: See Dabell v. Wilcockson 
Wilkes, Tohn, 101 
William II, 51 
William III, 62 
William Salt library, Staffs., 105 
Williams, Gilbert, 154 
Robertson, 155 
family, 156 
Williams (Haverfordwest) MSS., 156 
Willitoft, Yorks., 109 
Wills, 53, 56, 62, 63 
Wilnecote, Warws., 108 
Wilton, Norf., 63, 158 
Wiltshire, 155 
Wimpole, Herts., 103 
Wing, Bucks., 52 
Wingfield family, 159 
Withernsea, Yorks., 102 
Withyham, Sussex, 63 
Wiverton, Norf., 158 
Wolfe, James, r11 
Wolverlow, Heref., 56 
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Wood Bevington, Warws., 108 
Woodham Ferrers, Essex, 56 
Woods family of Rhosmar, 156 
Woolverstone Hall estate, Suff., 106 
Wootton, Beds., 52 

Wootton Wawen, Warws., 108 
Worcester, 59, 108 
Worcestershire, 60 dfs 

‘W orlingworth, Suf., 107 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., 102 
Wrexham, Denbigh., 155 
Wrington, Som., III 
Wriothesley M SS., 58 

Writtle, Essex, 53—5 passim 
Wrottesley estates, Staffs., 105 
Wroxham, Norf., 158. 
Wykeham, Yorks., 62 
Wymondham, Norf, 158 


Wymondley, Herts., 103 
Wyseman, Sir Robert, rrr 


Y AxuAM, Norf., 63 
Yaxley Hall, Suff., 106 
Year-books, 61 
* Ymagines Historilararum,’ TII 
Ynyscynhaiarn, Caernarvon., 157 
York, 108 ` 
archbp. of : ‘See Scott, Thomas - 
St. Peter’s hospital, 100 
Yorkshire; 57. 
'archaeólogical society, 109 
 monasteries, 100 
Seé also East Yorkshire 
Young, Sir William, 112 
Yoxall, Staffs., 105 


(C) NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


* ACCESSIBILITY or British University THESIS 
LITERATURE,’ 140 

* American Archivist,’ 36 

American Documentation Institute, 88 

Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 33 l 


Barron, Oswarp, 85-6 

Bibliofilm service, Washington, 88 
Boas, Dr. F. S., 89 E 

British Museum, 139—41 

Brown: See Stewart-Brown 
Butterfield, Mrs. K., 88 


Cam, Dr. Heren M., 86 dis 
Cambridge, university of, 33 

* Cambridge Mediaeval History,’ 85 
Canberra, 33 

Cape ‘Town, 140 

Champlain Society, 35 

Cheshire: See Lancashire and Cheshire 
Chetham Society, 139 

College of Arms, 86 

Corbett, Sir Julian, 32 i 

Council for the Preservation of Business Archives, 


34 
Court, W.H.B., 89 
Crawford, Prof. R. M., 33 
; 1 


T 


DasxNT, Arthur Irwin, 139 
Sir George, 139 
Davis, Miss E. Jeffries, go, 140 
Denham, Sir Edward, 88. - 
* Destruction of Records in South Africa,’ 140 
Dobree, Bonamy, 139 
Downshire M$8., 87 
Drake, Sir Francis, 33 


Epwan»s, J. G., 86, 

Ely MSS., 87 

Emin Pasha, 32 

‘English Historical Review,’ 86 


FxiniNc, K., 86 
Fitzhardinge, L. F. 53 
Flower, C. T., 89 dis, 141 
Funk, Dr. W., 32 


GREENE, Sır WirrgiD, 86 
Guildhall Library, 141 


Harz, H. M, 33-4 ^. - 

Halifax, Viscount: See Wood, Edward: 
Frederick Lindley 

Harris, Dr. Merab, 33 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Hayward, A. C., 89 
* Helps for Students of History,’ 85 
* Histoire des Assemblées d'Etats, 87 
* Historia Eliensis,’ 89 

* Historic Heraldry of Britain,’ go , 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 85—8 
Howland, Elizabeth, 89 
Hudson Bay Record Society, 35 
Hughes, Prof. E., 86 
. Hunt, Richard, 89 Pues 
Huth, IUE and Co., M pto gu 
InsTITUTE OF Toona RESEARCH, E 34, 


89-90, 140 | ue n e 
Bulletin ’ of, 88—9 E ws 
evacuation, 9o qa t e 


International Committee of. Historical Sciences, 
86—7 
International Historical Congés. 85 


Island Record Office, Spanish. Mus Jamaica, 


88 


Jacos, Pror. E. F., 86 

Jamaica records, 88 

James, Adm. Sir William, 32 is 4 
G. F, 332r 

Johnson, Charles, 89 


ot 


“Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca 


Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 
1821 and Report,’ 35 — 


Kuipansxy, Raymonp, 89 
Kurz, Dr. Otto, 33 


LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY, 141 


Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 139 


Lane Poole, Dr. R., 85 dis 
Leeson, Miss I., 33 
. Leverhulme fellowships, 89 


Lloyd, George Ambrose, first Baron Lloyd, 33 - 


‘Londoner,’ 86 

* I?organisation corporative du moyen Âge à la 
fin de P Ancien Régime, 87 

Losely Park MSS., 88 


Maccosy, Dr. S., 89 

Manwaring, G. E, 139 . 

Martin, Chester, 35. 

Master of the Rolls: See Greene, Sir Wilfrid 
* Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies," -88 


Ministry of Information, 90, 140 
Munich, 32 


NAMIER, Pror. L. B., 86 

National central library, 34, 140 

National library of Wales, 34, 139 

National portrait gallery, 34 

Navy League, 33 

Newcombe, Col. Luxmoore, 140 

New Zealand : See Australia and New Zealand 


Pansrozg, G., go 

Pollard, Dr. A. F., 89 

Pooley, Sir Ernest, 89 

‘Portugal and the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 35 

Portus, Prof. G. V., 33 

Powicke, Prof. F. M., 86 

Prestage, Dr. Edgar, ‘ Portugal and the War 
of the Spanish Succession,’ 35 

Public Record office, 86, 141 dis 

* Punch," 32 dés 


Rica, E. E., 35 


Richardson, H. G., 86 

Richmond, Adm. Sir Herbert, 32 bis, 33 
Robertson, Langton, 88 

Round, J. H., 86 

Royal Empire Society library, 141 


SaLisBURY MSS., 87 
Scott, Prof. E., 33 
Smith, Dr. A. H., 89 
Reginald Allender, 139 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, 85 
Society of American Archivists, 36 
Society of Antiquaries, 139 
South Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, 89 
Stanley, H. M., 32 , 
Oliver, 32 
Stewart-Brown, Ronald, 139 
Streatham Antiquarian and Natural History 
Society, 89 
Sussex, Victoria County History of, 34 


. Sydney, St. Andrew's college, 33 


TeĮmreRLEY, Pror. H. W. V., 85 dfs 
Thompson, Prof. A. Hamilton, 34. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


‘Times Educational Supplement,’ extracts, 89 
Trumbull, William, 87 


UNITED STATES, 88 


VENTER, P. J., 140-21: 
Victoria County History, Sussex, 34 


Wacner, Antuony R., ‘ Historic Heraldry of 
Britain,’ go 
Warbury Institute, 88 
Whitelock, Miss D., 89 
Whitney, Prof. J. P., 85 bis 
William III, 33 : 
Wood, Edward Frederick Lindley, third 
Viscount Halifax, 33 
Prof. F. L. W., 33 
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